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INTRODUCTION 

“  He  who  would  bring  to  life  a  real  work  of 
art,”  says  Count  Tolstoy,  “  must  possess  three 
things  :  a  true  moral  attitude  toward  his  sub¬ 
ject  ;  clear  expression  or — what  is  the  same 
thing — beauty  of  form  ;  and  sincerity — un¬ 
feigned  love  or  unfeigned  hatred  for  what  he 
depicts.” 

A  true  moral  attitude  toward  his  subject 
Sienkiewicz  certainly  has,  even  when  he 
ridicules  the  things  considered  moral  by 
many  people.  He  has  also  great  vividness 
and  beauty — the  power  of  natural  magic  that 
makes  words  live.  Perfect  sincerity,  unfeigned 
love  and  hate,  none  can  deny  him.  Yet  his 
J  success  is  due  rather  to  another  gift — that 
power  to  discern  new  qualities  of  truth  and 
^beauty,  where  others,  looking  long,  have  not 

seen  them.  Reading  any  one  of  Sienkiewicz’s 
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works,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  one 
has  always  the  feeling  that  one  is  reading  of 
things  present  to  the  memory  of  every  one. 
Almost  every  one  of  his  stories  awakens — as 
a  stone  thrown  at  a  flock  of  sparrows  gather¬ 
ing  in  winter  time  round  barns — a  thousand 
winged  reminiscences.  Sometimes  the  whole 
story  is  written  for  the  sake  of  what  we  call 
la  pointe ;  but  in  the  majority  of  them  love  and 
faith  in  woman  and  admiration  for  men  are 
constantly  recurring. 

Faithfulness,  beauty,  sincerity:  add  to  these 
insight — the  power  of  concentrating  the  mind 
on  things,  and  discerning  in  them  qualities  of 
truth  and  joy  unseen  by  others — and  we  have 
a  standard  and  measure  for  Sienkiewicz's  art. 

He  is  a  true  Slav  ;  and  as  such  he  calls 
for  feeling  and  for  a  visible  outcome  of  feeling 
in  conduct. 
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The  snow  was  dry,  crunching  dry,  and  not  very 
deep.  Klen  having  long  legs  walked  easily  and 
rapidly  along  the  road  from  Zagrabie  to  Poni- 
kila.  He  walked  rapidly,  for  it  was  cold,  nay 
growing  colder ;  and  his  clothing  was  scanty — 
a  short  coat,  a  still  shorter  overcoat  of  sheep¬ 
skin,  black  woollen  trousers,  and  thin  patched 
boots.  He  wore  a  light  hat,  and  in  his  hand 
he  carried  an  oboe.  Cheerfulness  was  in  his 
heart,  and  in  his  soul  good  reason  for  joy. 
This  morning  he  had  signed  a  contract  with 
Canon  Krajewski,  making  him  organist  of 
Ponikila. 

Hitherto  he  had  wandered  like  a  Bohemian 
from  inn  to  inn,  from  wedding  to  wedding, 
from  fair  to  fair,  trying  hard  to  earn  what¬ 
ever  he  could  with  oboe  or  organ,  on  which 
he  played  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
country-side.  And  now  he  was  to  settle  down, 
to  live  in  Ponikila,  and  begin  a  respectable  life 
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under  his  own  roof.  He  would  have  a  house, 
a  garden,  a  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a  year  ! 
There  would  also  be  some  incidental  revenue  ; 
and  besides  he  would  have  the  dignity  of  a  man 
who  works  for  the  glory  of  God.  Everybody 
would  respect  him.  Not  long  ago  any  farmer 
in  Zagrabie  or  in  Ponikila,  if  he  possessed  but 
a  couple  of  acres  of  land,  despised  Klen. 
Now  they  would  all  raise  their  caps  to  him.  A 
church  organist,  and  in  such  a  large  parish,  was 
a  person  of  no  little  importance. 

For  a  long  time  Klen  had  aspired  to  this 
position,  but  he  had  known  that  while  Mielnicki 
was  living  it  was  of  no  use  to  think  of  it.  The 
old  man’s  fingers  had  grown  stiff,  and  he  played 
badly  ;  still,  the  canon  would  not  have  dismissed 
him  on  any  consideration,  because  they  had 
worked  together  for  twenty  years.  But  when 
Mielnicki  wTas  kicked  by  the  canon’s  mule  Lysa, 
and  died  three  days  after  the  accident,  Klen 
did  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  priest  for  the  vacant 
place.  Neither  did  the  canon  hesitate  to  give 
it  to  him,  knowing  that  he  could  not  have  found 
a  better  organist  even  in  the  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  why  Klen  should  have 
possessed  such  skill  in  playing  the  oboe,  organ, 
and  other  instruments.  He  had  not  inherited 
it  from  his  father,  who  had  served  in  the  army, 
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but  not  in  the  band  corps.  Nevertheless,  Klen 
had  been  fond  of  music  from  his  childhood. 
When  he  was  still  a  lad  he  had  blown  the 
organ  in  Ponikila  for  Mielnicki,  who,  having 
noticed  the  lad’s  fondness  for  music,  gave  him 
lessons.  After  three  years  he  played  better 
than  his  teacher,  and  later  on,  when  some 
wandering  musicians  came  to  Zagrabie,  Klen 
joined  them.  He  wandered  about  with  them 
for  several  years  roaming  through  the  world, 
playing  wherever  they  chanced  to  be,  at  fairs 
and  weddings  or  in  churches.  He  returned  to 
Zagrabie  only  when  the  happy  band  broke  up. 

He  was  as  poor  and  as  thin  as  a  church 
mouse,  and  lived’  as  the  birds  of  the  air  live, 
upon  what  he  picked  up.  Sometimes  he  played 
for  the  ears  of  the  people,  sometimes  only  to 
the  Lord  God  ;  and,  although  they  thought  him 
a  loose  liver  and  a  wine-bibber,  he  became 
famous  nevertheless.  They  used  to  say  of  him 
in  Zagrabie  and  Ponikila  : 

“  Klen  is  Klen.  He  is  incorrigible  ;  you  can’t 
change  him  ;  but  when  he  begins  to  play,  even 
the  Lord  God  is  not  displeased,  and  the  people 
are  delighted.” 

Others  used  to  say  to  him  : 

“  For  God’s  sake,  Pan  Klen,  what  kind  of 
devil  is  dwelling  in  you  ?  ” 
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In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  an  evil 
spirit  dwelling  in  this  thin  long-legged  man. 
Still,  even  while  Mielnicki  was  living,  Klen  used 
at  times  to  take  his  place  on  great  holy  days 
and  pardons,  and  at  these  times  he  threw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  music  he  brought  out  of  the 
old  organ  pipes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  high  mass,  when  the 
people  prayed  and  incense  filled  the  nave,  when 
everybody  in  the  church  chanted,  Klen  himself 
was  full  of  enthusiasm.  When  the  mass  was 
at  its  height,  the  scent  of  myrrh,  amber,  and 
odoriferous  herbs,  and  the  sight  of  the  blazing 
candles  and  glittering  ostensory  seemed  to  over¬ 
flow  and  overpower  the  worshippers,  and  the 
whole  congregation  felt  as  if  it  were  lifted  into 
the  air.  Then  the  canon  raising  and  lowering 
the  monstrance,  closed  his  eyes  in  ecstasy.  So 
too  did  Pan  Klen  at  the  organ.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  instrument  played  of  itself,  that  the 
voices  of  the  pipes  were  rising  like  waves,  flowing 
like  rivers,  thundering  like  cataracts,  pattering 
like  rain.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  flooding 
the  church,  as  if  they  were  flowing  under  the 
vaults  and  over  the  altar,  in  the  clouds  of 
incense,  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  souls  of  the 
hearers ;  one  voice  threatening  and  majestic 
like  a  thunderbolt,  others  like  voices  of  men 
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speaking  in  living  words,  others  like  the  tender 
notes  of  the  nightingale. 

After  the  mass  Pan  Klen  would  descend  from 
the  choir  with  unsteady  steps  and  shining  eyes  ; 
but  being  a  simple  man,  he  used  to  think  and 
to  say  that  he  was  merely  tired.  The  canon 
would  praise  him  in  whispers  and  give  him 
money  ;  then  Klen  would  pass  down  among  the 
people  flocking  out  of  church,  and  they  would 
salute  him  respectfully,  although  he  did  not 
“  own  a  house  ”  but  only  “  lodged  ”  in  Zagrabie. 

But  it  was  not  in  order  to  hear  them  say, 
“  Look  !  Klen  is  there  !  ”  that  Pan  Klen  stood 
by  the  church  door ;  it  was  because  he  wished 
to  see  the  person  who  was  to  him  the  sweetest 
in  Ponikila,  in  Zagrabie,  in  all  the  world.  This 
was  Panna  Olka,  the  daughter  of  a  brickmaker 
from  Zagrabie.  She  had  bewitched  his  heart 
with  her  blue  eyes,  her  fair  face,  her  cherry¬ 
like  mouth. 

Klen  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  brickmaker 
would  not  give  her  to  him,  and  he  had  tried 
to  conquer  his  love  for  the  girl ;  but  it  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  would  say  to  himself, 
“  Ay,  how  deep  she  has  entered  into  my  heart ! 
I  cannot  pull  her  out  of  it  even  by  force." 

It  was  for  her  that  he  had  given  up  his 
wandering,  for  her  that  he  lived.  When  he 
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played  the  organ  he  would  think  that  she  was 
listening  to  him,  and  the  thought  was  an  in¬ 
spiration. 

As  for  her,  at  first  she  admired  his  musical 
genius,  and  then  she  came  to  love  him  for  him¬ 
self.  Although  he  had  a  strange  dark  face  and 
dreamy  eyes,  and  wore  a  short  coat,  a  still 
shorter  overcoat  of  sheepskin,  and  had  thin  long 
legs  like  a  stork’s,  Pan  Klen  was  the  beloved 
of  Olka’s  heart. 

But  her  father,  the  brickmaker,  although  most 
of  the  time  he  had  little  enough  money  himself, 
did  not  intend  to  give  Olka  to  Klen. 

“  Everybody  is  after  the  girl,”  he  used  to  say 
to  himself,  “  and  why,  then,  should  such  a  man 
as  Klen  keep  her  from  making  a  better  match?  ” 

So  he  would  hardly  let  Klen  into  his  house. 
But  when  old  Mielnicki  died  everything  was 
changed  at  once.  After  having  signed  the 
contract  with  the  canon  Klen  hurried  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  brickmaker,  who  vouchsafed  in 
reply  to  the  good  news  : 

il  I  don’t  say  that  you  are  to  have  matters 
all  your  own  way,  but  being  an  organist  is  quite 
different  from  being  a  tramp.” 

And  having  invited  Klen  into  the  izba  or 
sitting-room,  he  treated  him  to  vodka  and 
honoured  him  as  a  guest. 
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When  Olka  came  in,  her  father  rejoiced  with 
the  young  people  that  Klen  had  become  a  Pan, 
a  respectable  and  substantial  member  of  the 
community,  that  he  was  to  have  a  house  and 
garden,  and  that  next  to  the  canon  Pan  Klen 
was  to  be  the  most  important  person  in  Ponikila. 

Klen  had  remained  with  Olka  and  her  father 
from  noon  to  sundown — happy  hours  which 
passed  all  too  swiftly — and  then  he  had  started 
for  Ponikila  over  the  frozen  crackling  snow  in 
the  twilight  of  the  evening.  The  cold  was 
increasing,  but  he  did  not  care  for  that ;  he  only 
walked  more  rapidly.  While  he  walked  he 
thought  continually  of  Olka,  and  the  thought 
warmed  his  heart.  This  had  been  the  happiest 
day  in  his  life.  Over  the  empty  road  and  the 
frozen  meadows,  where  the  covering  of  snow 
turned  red  and  blue  in  the  faint  evening  light, 
he  carried  his  joy  like  a  bright  lantern  with 
which  to  light  his  way  in  the  darkness.  He 
kept  turning  over  in  his  mind  everything  that 
had  happened — the  conversation  with  the  canon, 
every  word  he  had  exchanged  with  the  brick- 
maker,  and,  above  all,  with  Panna  Olka. 

She  had  said  to  him,  when  for  a  little 
while  they  had  been  alone  together:  “To  me 
the  change  in  your  prospects  is  nothing.  I 
would  follow  you  as  you  were  before — follow 
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you  even  \beyond  the  seas  ;  but  for  my  father’s 
sake  it  is  \  better  that  things  have  turned  out 
as  they  have.” 

And  Klen,  being  very  much  moved,  and  very 
grateful,  had  kissed  her  finger-tips  and  had 
said  : 

“  May  God  reward  you,  Olka,  in  all  the 
time  to  come  !  Amen  !  ” 

Now,  remembering  all  this,  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  kissed  her  on  the  hand  only,  and 
that  he  had  said  so  little,  because  he  felt  that 
if  only  the  brickmaker  would  give  his  consent, 
she  would  go  with  him  anywhere,  even  along 
this  forsaken  road  in  the  snow. 

“  My  pure  gold  !  ”  thought  Pan  Klen.  “  If 
you  but  love  me,  you  shall  surely  be  a  great 
lady  some  day.”  Then  he  walked  still  more 
swiftly,  so  that  the  snow  crackled  louder  than 
ever  under  his  feet.  But  soon  he  began  to 
think  again  about  Olka. 

“Such  a  girl  will  never  deceive  a  man,”  he 
repeated  to  himself. 

A  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  overwhelmed  him. 
If  really  Olka  were  with  him  now,  he  would 
not  hesitate  or  hold  back ;  he  would  throw 
the  oboe  to  the  ground,  and  press  her  strongly 
yet  tenderly  to  his  breast.  He  wished  he  had 
done  no  less  than  that  an  hour  ago,  but  it  is 
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always  thus  when  the  time  comes  to  express 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  heart.  “  Then  one 
becomes  stupid,  and  one’s  tongue  is  of  wood. 
It  is  easier  to  play  the  organ.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  ribbon  of  red  and  gold 
which  shone  in  the  sky  changed  slowly  to  a 
shining  cord,  and  then  to  a  gleaming  thread, 
and  finally  disappeared  ;  the  dusk  came,  and 
the  stars  shone  in  the  firmament,  standing  out 
clear  and  sharp,  as  they  always  do  in  winter. 
The  ears  of  the  organist  of  Ponikila  began  to 
tingle  with  the  bitter  cold.  Pan  Klen,  who 
knew  the  country  well,  determined  to  cut  across 
the  meadows  in  order  to  reach  his  home  sooner. 
After  a  while  he  seemed  to  be  but  a  line  on 
the  even,  snowy  space,  standing  out  grotesquely 
tall. 

The  whim  came  to  him  to  play  a  little  before 
his  fingers  became  stiff.  Acting  on  the  thought, 
he  raised  the  instrument  to  his  lips.  The  voice 
of  the  oboe  wandered  out  into  the  emptiness 
of  the  night.  It  was  feeble,  as  if  frightened 
by  the  lonely  white  plain,  and  it  sounded  all 
the  stranger  because  Klen  played  only  light, 
merry  melodies.  He  recalled  how,  after  a  few 
drinks  with  the  brickmaker,  he  had  begun  to 
play  and  sing,  and  how  Olka  had  sung  with 
him,  her  fine  voice  ringing  with  happiness.  He 
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wished  now  to  play  the  same  songs,  and  he  began 
one  which  she  had  sung  earlier  in  the  evening  : 

“  Level  the  mountains  and  the  clefts,  O  Lord  ! 

Low,  they  must  be  levelled,  low. 

Bring,  bring  my  lover  unto  me,  O  Lord, 

Bring,  bring  him  quickly  unto  me.” 

But  the  brickmaker  did  not  like  this  song, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  too  simple,  and  he 
had  told  them  to  sing  something  of  a  more 
elaborate  sort.  So  then  they  had  started 
another,  which  Olka  had  learned  in  Zagrabie  : 

“  Pan  Ludwik  went  a-hunting,  a-hunting, 

Forsaking  the  beautiful  Helunia. 

Pan  Ludwik  came  home,  and  loud  the  music  played, 
Loud  the  trumpets  rang,  but  deep  slept  Helunia.” 

The  brickmaker  liked  this  one  better ;  and 
becoming  more  merry,  they  sang  “The  Green 
Pitcher,”  at  which  they  laughed  very  much. 
In  this  song  the  girl  weeps  bitterly  at  first 
because  the  pitcher  is  broken,  but  the  song 
ends  in  laughter. 

“  Oh,  my  green  pitcher  ! 

Broken  by  my  lover, 

Don’t  you  weep,  dear  ;  don’t  you  be  sorry  ; 

I  shall  pay  for  your  pitcher.” 

Olka  sang  “  Oh,  my  green  pitcher  !  ”  as  long 
as  she  could,  and  then  she  laughed  while  Klen, 
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taking  the  oboe  from  his  mouth,  answered  her 
with  great  airs  like  a  lord,  “  Do  not  cry  or  be 
sorry  !  ” 

And  now,  remembering  how  merry  they  had 
been,  he  played  for  himself  “  Oh,  my  green 
pitcher  !  ”  and  smiled  as  best  he  could,  his  lips 
being  so  much  occupied  with  the  oboe.  But 
it  was  very  cold,  and  his  lips  were  freezing  to 
the  mouthpiece.  His  fingers  at  last  became  so 
stiff  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  playing. 

He  walked  a  little  farther,  but  he  was  out 
of  breath,  and  a  cloud  of  frozen  vapour  that 
had  come  from  the  instrument  was  all  about 
his  face. 

He  was  growing  tired.  He  had  forgotten 
that  snow  lies  deeper  on  the  meadows  than  on 
the  travelled  road,  and  that  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  force  a  way  through  deep  snow,  even 
with  such  legs.  Besides,  there  were  hollows  in 
the  meadows,  and  these  were  filled  with  drifts 
that  came  up  to  his  knees.  He  regretted  that 
he  had  left  the  road,  on  which  he  might  have 
met  a  waggon  from  Ponikila. 

The  stars  shone  more  clearly  and  the  cold 
increased.  Klen  was  warm,  and  his  skin  was 
moist  from  his  exertions,  but  when  the  wind 
blew  over  the  river  meadows  it  chilled  him. 
He  tried  to  play  again,  but  he  could  not.  A 
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feeling  of  loneliness  seized  him  ;  around  him 
everything  was  frightfully  empty  and  quiet.  In 
Ponikila  a  warm  house  awaited  him,  but  he 
preferred  to  think  about  Zagrabie. 

“  Olka  is  now  going  to  bed,"  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  ;  “  but  thank  God  her  room  is  warm.” 

And  thinking  that  Olka  was  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  Klen’s  heart  rejoiced  in  proportion  as 
his  body  was  cold  and  tired.  He  had  now  left 
the  meadows,  and  entered  a  stretch  covered  with 
bushes.  He  was  so  tired  that  he  wanted  to 
sit  down  with  the  oboe  under  the  first  bush  and 
rest,  but  he  thought,  11 1  shall  freeze,”  and  he 
walked  farther  on. 

Between  the  bushes  and  under  the  hedges 
there  were  deeper  snow-drifts.  Klen  struggled 
through  some  of  them,  but  finally  he  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  said  to  himself : 

“  I  will  sit  down.  If  I  don’t  sleep  I  shall 
not  freeze,  and  in  order  not  to  sleep  I  will  play 
my  oboe.” 

He  sank  down  and  began  to  play,  and  again 
the  voice  of  the  oboe  sounded  over  the  snow 
amid  the  silence  of  the  night.  Klen’s  eyelids 
were  becoming  heavier  and  heavier ;  the  melody 
of  “  The  Green  Pitcher  ”  became  weaker  and 
weaker  by  degrees,  and  at  last  it  stopped. 

Klen  was  still  able  to  resist  the  stupor  of 
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sleep  ;  he  still  remained  conscious,  and  still  he 
thought  about  Olka.  Only  in  the  meantime  the 
sense  of  solitude  was  drawing  in  upon  him. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  forgotten,  and  he 
wondered  with  sudden  amazement  that  she  was 
not  beside  him. 

“  Olka,”  he  murmured. 

The  oboe  slipped  from  his  stiffening  fingers. 
The  night  was  silent. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  shone  upon  his 
bowed  figure,  with  the  oboe  lying  at  his  feet. 
His  face,  with  the  blue  of  the  cold  still  upon  it, 
kept  the  rapt  look  it  wore  when  he  sang  : 

“  Don’t  you  weep,  dear  ;  don’t  you  be  sorry  ; 

I  shall  pay  for  your  pitcher  !  ” 
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The  studio  which  served  as  workroom  and  bed¬ 
chamber  for  myself  and  Swiatetski  was  not  paid 
for.  As  to  the  reasons  for  this  :  there  were 
two :  first,  our  common  funds  amounted  to 
about  five  roubles ;  second,  we  strenuously 
objected  to  the  paying  of  rent — as  a  matter  of 
principle.  We  painters  are  called  spendthrifts. 
I  prefer  to  spend  my  money  in  drinks  rather 
than  turn  it  over  to  a  landlord.  Ours  was  not 
a  bad  fellow  after  all ;  and,  besides,  we  knew'  a 
trick  or  two  that  worked  splendidly.  As  soon 
as,  bent  on  collection,  he  made  his  appearance, 
which  usually  happened  early  in  the  morning, 
Swiatetski  half  rose  from  his  bed — a  straw 
mattress  spread  on  the  floor,  with  a  Turkish 
portiere  for  a  quilt — and  in  a  hoarse  graveyard 
voice  uttered  his  greeting  : 
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“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — very  glad.  I 
dreamed  last  night  that  you  were  dead.” 

Now  our  landlord  was  a  superstitious  man, 
ridiculously  afraid  of  death.  Swiatetski  s  words 
usually  had  the  desired  effect.  To  make  it 
complete,  Swiatetski  stretched  himself  at  full 
length,  crossed  his  hands  over  his  breast,  and 
in  the  same  graveyard  voice  continued  : — 

“  Thus  you  were  lying,  as  I  am  now,  stiff 
and  motionless.  You  had  white  gloves  on 
your  long  fingers,  and  patent  leather  shoes  on 
your  feet.  Otherwise  you  were  not  changed.” 
To  which  I  reassuringly  added : — 

“  Dreams  sometimes  come  true.” 

This  “  sometimes  ”  would  set  the  landlord 
wild  with  rage.  He  would  then  slam  the  door 
behind  him  and  rush  downstairs  like  a  madman. 
And  yet  the  good  soul  could  never  make  up  his 
mind  to  send  the  sheriff  in.  Doubtless  he  was 
well  aware  that  there  was  not  much  to  take. 
He  might  have  also  considered  that,  were  the 
premises  leased  to  other  artists,  he  would  have 
fared  little  better,  if  not  indeed  worse.  At  last, 
however,  our  trick  lost  its  effect.  He  somehow 
got  used  to  our  dreams  of  his  early  death.  To 
get  even  with  him  again  Swiatetski  decided  on 
three  new  paintings,  to  be  entitled  respec¬ 
tively :  “  Death,”  “The  Last  Toilet,”  and  “The 
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Awakening  from  a  Trance.”  Naturally,  our  land¬ 
lord  was  to  be  the  central  figure  in  all  three. 
Such  “cadaver”  paintings  were  Swiatetski's 
speciality.  He  painted  large  cadavera,  small 
cadavera,  and  some  of  medium  size.  That  was 
the  reason,  I  am  afraid,  why  no  one  ever  bought 
his  pictures.  He  had  talent,  though. 

He  had  sent  two  of  his  cadavera  to  the  Salon 
at  Paris,  while  I  sent  my  “Jews  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Vistula,”  which  the  catalogue  baptized 
“The  Jews  by  the  River  of  Babylon.” 

We  both  awaited  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
with  the  greatest  impatience.  Of  course  Swia- 
tetski  knew  beforehand  that  everything  would 
result  most  disastrously.  “  The  jury  is  com¬ 
posed  of  rank  idiots,”  he  declared,  “  and  if  such 
is  not  the  case,  then  you  are  an  idiot,  and  I 
am  ditto  :  our  pictures  are  idiotically  painted, 
and  their  success  would  mean  the  crowning  of 
idiocy  !  ” 

How  much  that  fellow  embittered  my  life 
during  the  two  years  we  lived  together  will 
never  be  known.  His  highest  ambition  wTas  to 
be  considered  a  moral  cadaver — size  extra  large. 
He  loved  to  play  the  drunkard,  though  he  was 
very  far  from  being  one.  He  would  swallow 
one  or  two  harmless  drinks,  eager  to  be  caught 
in  the  act.  If  not  certain  that  he  was  observed, 
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he  jabbed  one  or  the  other  of  us  with  his  elbow, 
saying  :  “I  am  going  under  fast,  eh  ?” 

He  was  promptly  made  to  understand  that  he 

was  a  -  silly  chump.  This  enraged  him. 

Nothing  aggravated  him  more  than  our  doubts 
of  his  degeneracy.  For  all  that  he  was  a  real 
good  fellow. 

We  once  lost  ourselves  in  the  Salzkammergut 
Mountains,  near  the  Zell,  by  the  sea.  As  the 
night  crept  in  upon  us,  and  we  were  in  danger 
of  breaking  our  necks,  Swiatetski  suddenly  made 
the  following  proposition  : 

“  Listen,  Vladek  ;  you  have  the  bigger  talent 
and  the  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose  you.  I  will 
go  down  first.  If  I  fall,  you  stay  where  you 
are  until  the  morning.  You  may  be  able  to 
get  out  of  this  then." 

“You  will  not  go,”  I  said;  “I  will  venture 
myself :  I  have  better  eyes." 

To  which  Swiatetski  cQolly  replied : 

“  If  I  don't  break  my  neck  to-night,  I  will 
surely  end  in  a  ditch  some  other  time.  It’s  all 
the  same  to  me,  you  know." 

While  we  quarrelled  it  grew  dark.  We 
decided  to  draw  lots.  Swiatetski  pulled  the 
short  straw  and  stepped  forward. 

We  moved  very  slowly ;  at  first  the  road 
was  tolerably  wide,  then  it  gradually  grew 
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narrower.  As  far  as  we  could  make  out  there 
were  precipices  on  both  sides  of  us. 

“  I  am  crawling  on  all  fours,”  came  suddenly 
from  Swiatetski.  “It  won’t  do  any  other  way.” 

I  silently  followed  suit,  and  for  some  time 
we  travelled  like  a  pair  of  chimpanzees.  Soon 
we  noticed  that  this  was  also  becoming  difficult. 
The  stony  ridge  was  no  bigger  than  a  saddle. 
Swiatetski  sat  down  astride  of  it,  I  beside  him. 

After  a  short  pause  I  heard  Swiatetski’s 
voice  :  “  Vladek  !  ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  The  ridge  is  at  an  end.” 

“  What  is  next  ?  ” 

“  Next  comes  a  precipice.” 

“  Take  a  stone  and  throw  it  down.  Listen 
how  far  it  will  go.” 

I  heard  Swiatetski  feeling  for  a  stone  in  the 
darkness,  then  his  warning  : 

“  Look  out ;  there  goes  one  !  ” 

We  both  listened — not  a  sound. 

“  Have  you  heard  anything  ?  ” 

“  Nothing !  ” 

“We  are  lost.  It  must  be  about  a  hundred 
feet  deep.” 

“  Throw  again  !  ” 

Swiatetski  found  another  stone  and  dropped 
it.  No  echo. 
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u  The  devil !  is  there  no  bottom  down 
below  ?  ”  exclaimed  ,he. 

“  It’s  no  use !  we  must  stay  where  we  are 
till  dawn.” 

We  made  up  our  minds  to  do  so.  Swiatetski 
threw  some  more  stones.  All  in  vain.  An 
hour  passed  by,  and  yet  another.  Suddenly 
I  heard  Swiatetski  whisper  : 

“  Vladek,  don’t  you  fall  asleep  !  Have  you 
any  cigarettes  ?  ” 

An  investigation  proved  that  I  had  cigarettes, 
but  not  a  match  could  be  found  on  either  of  us. 

It  must  have  been  about  midnight,  when  a 
fine  drizzling  rain  added  to  our  misery.  All 
around  us  reigned  Egyptian  darkness.  It  was 
so  still  that  I  could  almost  hear  the  blood  circu¬ 
late  in  my  veins,  while  the  throbbing  of  my 
heart  was  perfectly  distinct. 

At  first  the  whole  situation  interested  me 
greatly.  In  a  pitch-dark  night,  over  a  deep 
precipice,  astride  of  a  rock — what  better  ad¬ 
venture  could  any  one  desire  ?  But  soon  it 
grew  cold,  and  besides,  Swiatetski  began  one 
of  his  philosophical  tirades  : 

“  What  is  life  ?  Life  is  simply  pig’s  play. 
They  talk  of  art !  Art  indeed  !  Pshaw  !  Art 
is  pure  ape-like  imitation  of  Nature,  and  above 
all  a  rascality.  I  have  been  at  the  Salon 
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twice.  They  have  sent  in  there  so  many  paint¬ 
ings  that  from  the  canvas  you  could  make  straw 
mattresses  for  all  the  Jews  in  the  world.  And 
what  was  it  all  ?  A  speculation  to  stuff  the 
pocket  and  the  stomach.  An  anarchism  of 
art,  nothing  else !  If  Art,  true  Art,  were 
present,  it  would  die  of  a  broken  heart.  For¬ 
tunately  there  is  no  real  Art  in  this  world — 
there  is  only  Nature.  Probably  Nature  herself 
is  also  a  piece  of  hoggishness.  The  best  thing 
would  be  to  jump  right  down  now  and  make 
an  end  of  it.  I  would  do  it  if  I  only  had 
some  liquor.  I  haven’t,  so  I  leave  it  for  some 
better  occasion.  I  solemnly  swore  not  to  die 
sober.” 

Accustomed  as  I  was  to  Swiatetski’s  chatter, 
at  that  moment,  in  the  cold,  impenetrable  dark¬ 
ness  and  unnatural  silence  of  the  night,  his 
grim  philosophy  made  me  feel  gloomy.  Luckily, 
he  was  played  out  and  stopped.  Once  more 
he  picked  up  a  few  stones  and  dropped  them, 
repeating  several  times  “  No  sound,”  and  then 
we  were  both  silent  for  hours.  At  last  it 
looked  as  if  dawn  were  approaching.  We 
suddenly  heard  the  crowing  of  what  I  supposed 
were  eagles,  and  the  flapping  of  wings.  It 
was  still  very  dark.  I  could  see  nothing  in 
front  of  me.  The  crowing  grew  louder,  and  I 
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was  surprised  at  the  number  of  voices  ;  just  as 
if  an  army  of  eagles  were  holding  a  meeting 
over  our  heads.  They  were,  however,  the 
unmistakable  heralds  of  the  coming  day.  Little 
by  little  I  could  see  the  contours  of  my  hands, 
then  Swiatetski’s  broad  shoulders.  They  loomed 
in  front  of  me,  as  any  dark  object  might  on 
a  little  higher  ground.  This  ground  became 
gradually  more  visible.  A  silvery  white  tint 
passed,  glimmering  over  the  cliffs,  and  after  a 
while  took  in  Swiatetski’s  shoulders.  It  pierced 
the  darkness,  and  tore  it  into  fragments,  as  if 
it  were  transforming  it  from  black  to  gray,  from 
gray  to  creamy  white.  Light  seemed  to  pour 
in  from  everywhere.  I  felt  a  dampness  all 
around  me ;  everything,  the  rock,  the  ground, 
even  the  air  was  filled  with  moisture. 

I  look  closely,  and  try  to  take  in  all  these 
changes  in  colour  and  picture  them  in  my 
imagination.  Suddenly  I  am  interrupted  by 
Swiatetski’s  exclamation  : 

“  Fu  !  we  asses  !  ”  Next  moment  he  dis¬ 
appears. 

u  Swiatetski !  ”  I  call.  li  What  are  you 
about  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  cry — look  !  ” 

I  lean  over  and  what  do  I  see  ?  I  am 
seated  on  a  rock  not  more  than  a  foot  over  and 
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above  a  green  mossy  meadow.  The  moss  must 
have  robbed  the  stones  of  their  sound,  as  the  N 
meadow  is  as  flat  as  a  carpet.  Not  far  on  the 
road  may  be  seen  a  flock  of  crows,  which  I 
foolishly  took  for  eagles. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  get  up  and 
walk  home :  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  lower 
our  legs.  And  there  we  were  sitting,  as  if 
chained,  the  whole- night  long,  shivering  with 
cold.  I  hardly  know  why  I  recalled  this 
incident,  which  happened  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  just  now,  when  wTe  dreaded  the  visit 
of  our  landlord.  It  had  a  certain  cheering, 
consoling  element  in  it,  though,  and  I  said  to 
Swiatetski : 

“  Do  you  remember,  Antek,  how  we  sup¬ 
posed  ourselves  sitting  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss, 
which  proved  to  be  a  straight,  level  path  ?  It 
may  end  the  same  way  now.  >  Though  we  are 
as  poor  as  church  rats,  with  the  landlord  all 
but  ready  to  evict  us,  everything  may  take  a 
new  turn.  May  a  mine  of  gold  and  silver  open 
for  us  !  ” 

Swiatetski  was  sitting  on  his  straw  mattress, 
pulling  on  one  of  his  boots,  and  murmuring  that 
life  was  nothing  but  a  monotonous  process  of 
pulling  on  of  shoes  in  the  morning,  and  taking 
them  off  again  at  bed-time ;  that  the  man  is 
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clever  who  has  the  grit  to  hang  himself — a 
thing,  he,  Swiatetski,  would  do  himself  were  he 
not  as  much  of  a  coward  as  a  fool.  My  good- 
humoured  speech  interrupted  him.  He  looked 
at  me  for  some  time  with  his  fishy  eyes,  and 
said  : 

“  You,  more  than  any  one  else,  have  sufficient 
reason  to  feel  happy.  The  day  before  yester¬ 
day  Pan  Suslowski  banished  you  from  his  house 
and  from  his  daughter’s  heart,  and  to-day, 
probably,  the  landlord  will  turn  us  out  of  the 
studio.” 

Swiatetski’s  words  were  true.  Only  as  late  as 
three  days  ago  I  was  betrothed  to  Panna  Kazia 
Suslowski,  and  on  Tuesday — yes,  Tuesday  ! — 
on  Tuesday  morning  her  father  sent  me  the 
following  epistle  : 

“  Dear  Sir, — Our  daughter,  obedient  to  the 
counsel  of  her  parents,  consents  to  sever  a  tie 
which  would  have  proved  unfortunate  for  her. 
She  would  always  find  a  refuge  on  the  bosom  of 
her  mother  and  under  the  roof  of  her  father,  yet 
it  is  for  the  parents  to  prevent  such  extreme 
possibilities.  Not  only  your  financial  condition, 
but  your  frivolous  character,  which  you,  with  all 
your  endeavours,  could  not  keep  secret,  induce 
us  and  our  daughter  to  release  you  from  your 
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word  and  end  all  further  relations,  without, 
however,  lessening  in  any  degree  or  manner  our 
good-will  toward  you. — Respectfully, 

“  Helidor  Suslowski, 

‘  ‘  Representative  of  the  late  Treasury  Commission 
of  the  K.PT 


This  is  the  letter.  I  fully  agree  that  with 
my  finances  you  could  not  tempt  a  dog  to  house 
with  me ;  but  what  this  sentimental  monkey 
wants  with  my  character  I  cannot  perceive. 
Kazia’s  head  reminds  me  of  a  type  in  the 
days  of  the  Directory.  She  would  look  much 
better  if  she  dressed  her  hair  in  the  style  of 
that  period.  I  made  a  vain  effort  once  to  ask 
her  to  do  so.  She  doesn’t  understand  such 
things.  Yet  her  complexion  is  as  full  of 
warmth  as  if  she  had  jumped  down  from  a 
canvas  by  Fortuni.  That  is  the  reason  I  loved 
her  so  well,  and  also  why  the  first  day  after 
reading  her  father’s  note  I  went  about  like  a 
doomed  man.  Only  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  did  I  feel  relieved,  as  I  said  to 
myself :  u  Not  is  not !  ” 

What  helped  me  most  to  forget  the  blow  was 
the  fact  that  my  head  was  filled  with  the  Salon 
and  with  my  Jews.  I  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  a  real  good  picture,  although  Swiatetski 
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prophesied  that  it  would  not  be  admitted  even 
so  far  as  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Salon. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  I  began  work  on  it, 
and  in  the  following  way  :  One  evening  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  Vistula  I  see  a  basket  of  fruit, 
broken  and  adrift  in  the  river  ;  street  urchins 
fish  the  apples  out  of  the  water,  and  on  the 
shore  a  whole  Jewish  family  are  sitting  filled 
with  such  despair  that  they  do  not  even  weep. 
They  are  silently  wringing  their  hands  and 
staring  at  the  water  as  mute  as  statues.  There 
is  an  old  Jew,  a  veritable  patriarch — sorrow 
personified ;  an  old  Jewess  ;  a  young  Jew,  as 
big  as  Maccabaeus  ;  a  young  girl,  freckle-faced 
but  of  strong  features,  especially  the  nose  and 
mouth  ;  and  then  two  small  Jewish  children. 
It  is  getting  dark.  The  river  shows  bronze¬ 
like  reflections — simply  marvellous.  The  trees 
of  the  island  of  Saxon  are  all  saturated  by  the 
evening  light — farther  down  the  water  there  are 
beautiful  tints,  purple-red,  ultramarine,  shades 
almost  steel,  shading  off  into  purple  and  violet. 
The  air  perspectives  —  excellent  !  And  the 
movement,  the  changing  of  colour  into  colour,  is 
so  indescribable,  so  startling,  that  one's  soul 
throbs  within  from  joy  !  All  around  is  still, 
shining,  quiet.  Over  the  whole  such  a  melan¬ 
choly  is  spread  that  one  wants  to  scream,  to 
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yell ;  and  this  whole  group  sunk  in  mourning 
just  as  if  they  all,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
biggest,  were  posing  as  models  in  a  studio.  As 
a  flash  of  lightning  the  thought  came  into  my 
head  :  “  Here  you  have  your  picture  !  " 

I  had  with  me  my  painter’s  box,  without 
which  I  never  go  out,  and  began  to  sketch  at 
once.  Before  that  I  said  to  the  Jews  : 

“  Sit  still  as  you  are,  and  don’t  move !  I 
will  pay  one  rouble  each,  when  the  evening 
comes." 

The  Jews  understood  at  once  what  my  game 
was,  and  sat  as  if  rooted  in  the  ground.  I 
sketch  and  sketch  right  along.  The  street 
urchins  get  out  of  the  water  and  I  hear  them 
sing  behind  me  : 

“See  the  painter  fine, 

And  what  he  steals,  he  says  ‘  It’s  mine.’  ” 

But  I  answer  them  in  their  own  slang  and 
win  them  over  to  such  an  extent  that  they  stop 
throwing  pieces  of  wood  at  the  Jews,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  me  at  my  work.  But  my  group  un¬ 
expectedly  becomes  of  merry  mood. 

“Jews,"  I  exclaim,  “mourn!" 

And  the  old  woman  replies  : 

“  With  your  permission,  Pan  Painter,  what 
have  we  got  to  mourn  for,  when  Pan  promises 
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to  pay  each  of  us  a  rouble  ?  May  he  mourn 
who  earns  nothing  !  ” 

I  was  obliged  to  threaten  them  with  non¬ 
payment.  Thus  I  sketched  away  for  two 
evenings.  Then  they  sat  for  me  in  my  studio 
for  two  months.  Let  Swiatetski  say  what  he 
pleases,  the  picture  is  good,  it  is  not  cold — it  is 
all  truth  and  nature.  Even  the  “  summer¬ 
sprinkling  ”  I  left  on  the  young  Jewess.  The 
faces  might  have  been  a  little  more  attractive, 
but  never  more  realistic  or  characteristic. 

My  mind  was  so  absorbed  with  this  picture 
that  I  endured  the  loss  of  Kazia  more  easily. 
When  Swiatetski  recalled  her  to  me,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  affair  had  a  whole  eternity  behind  it. 

Meanwhile  Swiatetski-  pulled  on  his  other 
boot,  and  I  busied  myself  about  the  samovar. 
Old  Antoniova  brought  in  the  breakfast  cakes. 
It  was  the  same  old  Antoniova  whom  Swiatetski 
vainly  tried  to  persuade  for  a  long  year  to  hang 
herself  after  all.  We  sit  down  by  the  samovar. 

“  Why  are  you  so  happy  to-day  ?  ”  asks 
Swiatetski  gruffly. 

“  How  do  I  know  !  You  will  see  something 
extraordinary  happen  to-day.”  At  the  same 
moment  we  hear  steps  on  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  studio. 

“  The  landlord  !  There  is  your  extraordinary ! ” 
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says  Swiatetski.  He  swallows  his  tea  at  a 
gulp,  tears  spring  to  his  eyes,  gets  hurriedly 
up,  and  hides  in  the  studio  behind  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  whence  with  a  struggling  voice  he 
calls  out :  “  You,  my  dear :  He  loves  you  in¬ 
tensely — you  speak  to  him.” 

“  He  is  dreaming,'  of  you  !  ”  say  I  hurrying 
to  the  same  hiding-place.  “You  deal  with 
him.” 

The  door  opens,  and  who  steps  in  ?  Not 
the  landlord,  but  the  porter  of  the  house  in 
which  the  Suslowskis  reside.  We  run  out 
from  our  hiding-places. 

“  A  letter  for  the  Pan,”  declares  the  porter. 

I  take  the  letter.  By  Jove  !  From  Kazia  ! 
I  tear  the  envelope  and  read  the  following  : 

“  I  have  the  assurance  that  my  parents  will 
forgive  us.  Come  immediately,  regardless  of 
the  early  hour.  We  are  just  coming  back  from 
the  trink-hall  -in  the  Saxon  gardens.  K.” 

I  have  not'  got  the  least  idea  what  her  parents 
have  to  forgive  me  for,  but  have  no  time'  to 
ponder  over  it;~  as  I  lose  my  head  from  be¬ 
wilderment./  Only  after  a  short  pause  I  hand 
the  letter  to  Swiatetski  and  say  to  the  porter  : 

“  Dear  friend  !  Tell  the  fair  Pani  that  I  will 
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come  immediately.  Hold  on — I  have  no  small 
change,  but  here  are  three  roubles  (the  very  last 
ones).  Change  them,  keep  one  for  yourself, 
and  bring  me  back  the  other  two.”  (Inciden¬ 
tally,  I  may  say  that  the  rascal  has  never 
shown  up  again.  The  monster  knew  very 
well  that  I  would  make  no  scene  about  it  in 
Suslowski’s  house,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  most  shamelessly.  But  at  the 
moment  I  hardly  noticed  it.) 

“  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  ”  I  asked 
Swiatetski. 

u  Nothing  !  Every  ox  finds  its  slaughter¬ 
house  !  ” 

The  haste  in  which  I  dressed  myself  gave  me 
no  chance  to  think  of  a  suitable  reply  that 
would  avenge  Swiatetski's  insult. 


II 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  ring  the  bell  at  Suslow¬ 
ski’s.  Kazia  herself  opens  the  door  to  me. 
She  is  charming.  She  has  in  her  the  warmth 
of  recent  sleep,  and  she  has  brought  along  with 
her  from  the  garden,  in  the  folds  of  her  light- 
blue  calico  dress,  the  freshness  of  the  morning. 
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Her  bonnet,  which  she  has  just  taken  off,  has 
dishevelled  her  hair  a  little.  Her  face  is 
laughing  ;  her  eyes  are  laughing ;  her  moist 
lips  are  laughing :  the  spring  morning  itself! 
I  grasp  her  hand ;  I  begin  to  cover  her  arm 
with  kisses  up  to  the  very  elbow.  She  bends 
to  my  ear  and  whispers  : 

tl  Well,  who  knows  best  how  to  love  ?  ” 

Then  she  takes  my  hand  and  leads  me  to  her 
parents.  Old  Suslowski  looks  like  a  Roman 
who  sacrifices  his  child  for  his  country’s  sake. 
The  mother,  at  breakfast,  mixes  tears  with  her 
coffee.  They  rise  at  our  entrance,  and  Papa 
Suslowski  says  : 

il  Sense  and  duty  compel  me  to  say  ‘  no,’ 
but  a  father’s  heart  has  its  rights — if  it  is  a 
weakness,  may  God  judge  me  for  it !  ” 

He  lifts  his  eyes  to  signify  that  he  is  ready 
to  give  account,  should  the  Court  of  Heaven 
draw  the  indictment,  at  this  very  moment.  In 
all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
Roman,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
salami  and  macaroni  they  sell  on  the  Corso. 
The  moment  is  so  solemn  that  a  hippopotamus 
might  melt  with  emotion.  The  solemnity  of  the 
situation  is  increased  by  Pani  Suslowski,  who 
stretches  out  her  hands,  and  with  a  voice  full  of 
tears,  says  : 
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“  My  children,  should  you  ever  in  your  life 
meet  with  misfortune,  come,  take  refuge  here — 
here  !  ” 

And  with  these  words  she  points  to  her 
bosom.  This  is  the  last  straw  !  I  would  have 
been  very  stupid  indeed  to  look  for  protection  ! 
Yet  did  such  a  proposition  come  from  Kazia,  it 
might  be  different.  With  all  that,  the  devotion 
of  the  old  people  surprises  me,  and  my  heart 
is  full  of  gratitude.  From  sheer  sentiment  I 
drink  one  cup  of  coffee  after  another,  so  that 
Suslowski  uneasily  looks  at  the  coffee  machine 
and  the  cream  -  pot.  Kazia  keeps  pouring 
diligently  into  my  cup,  while  I  make  efforts  to 
touch  her  little  foot  under  the  table.  She 
draws  it  back  and  shakes  her  head,  smiling  so 
enchantingly  that  it  is  hardly  clear  to  me  why 
I  don’t  jump  out  of  my  skin.  I  remain  there 
another  hour,  but  make  up  my  mind  to  go  after 
all,  as  Bobus  is  surely  waiting  for  me  in  the 
studio.  It  is  the  same  Bobus  to  whom  I  give 
drawing  lessons  ;  who  always  leaves  his  visiting 
card  with  a  coat  of  arms  stamped  on  it,  which 
I  always  lose.  Kazia  and  her  mother  escort 
me  to  the  ante-chamber,  which  irritates  me,  as 
I  want  to  be  alone  with  Kazia.  What  lips  this 
girl  has  ! 

My  way  takes  me  through  the  garden. 
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Crowds  are  returning  from  the  drink-hall.  I 
observe  that  at  sight  of  me  most  of  them  pause. 
I  hear  them  whisper  : 

“  Magorski — Magorski — that  is  he  !  ” 

Young  girls,  whose  wonderful  figures  show 
through  summer  dresses  of  all  possible  colours, 
cast  looks  at  me  that  seem  to  say,  li  Come 
over !  We  are  ready !  ”  The  devil !  Am  I 
so  famous,  then  ?  I  cannot  make  it  out.  I 
proceed  —  always  the  same  story.  On  the 
stairs  leading  to  my  studio  I  run  into  my 
landlord,  as  a  ship  on  to  a  rock.  Oh  misery  ! 
The  rent  !  Meanwhile  he  comes  nearer  and 
says  : 

“  My  dear  sir,  you  will  believe  that  although 
I  have  bothered  you  at  times,  I  would  for  you 
— ay,  allow  me,  dear  sir — ”  After  which  he 
throws  his  arms  about  my  neck.  Ha  !  I  see  : 
Swiatetski  must  have  told  him  that  I  am  going 
to  get  married,  and  he  hopes  to  get  his  rent 
regularly  from  me  now.  Let  him  believe  it.  I 
rush  upstairs.  On  the  stairs  I  hear  a  great 
hubbub.  I  jump  in.  The  studio  is  dark 
with  smoke.  There  is  Yulek  Resinski,  Wach 
Poterkewich,  Franek  Ceptowski,  old  Sludetski, 
Karminski,  Woitek  Michalak  —  all  amusing 
themselves  by  throwing  ground  the  elegant  and 
plump  Bobus.  As  soon  as  they  see  me,  they 
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drop  him  in  the  middle  of  the  studio,  scarcely 
alive,  and  immediately  raise  pandemonium. 

“  Congratulations  !  Congratulations  !  Con¬ 
gratulations  !  In  the  air  with  him  !  ” 

In  a  moment  they  have  me  in  their  arms, 
and  throw  me  up  several  times,  screeching  like 
monkeys  all  the  while.  At  last  I  am  on  the 
floor.  I  thank  them  and  promise  to  invite  them 
all  to  my  wedding,  especially  Swiatetski,  wThom 
I  choose  as  my  best  man. 

Swiatetski  raises  his  hands  and  says  : 

u  The  chump  thinks  we  are  congratulating 
him  on  his  engagement.” 

li  On  what,  then  ?  ” 

“  What  !  You  know  nothing  ?  ”  several 
voices  inquire. 

“  I  know  nothing.  What  the  devil  do  you 
want  ?  ” 

“  Give  him  the  Paper  Kite — the  morning 
issue  of  the  Paper  Kite !  ”  cries  Poterke- 
wich. 

They  hand  me  the  last  issue  of  the  Paper 
Kite  and  exclaim,  one  interrupting  the  other : 
“  Read  the  telegrams  !  ” 

I  do  so,  and  find  the  following  :  “  Special 
telegram  to  the  Paper  Kite : 

“  Magorski’s  painting,  ‘The  Jews  on  the  River 
of  Babylon/  has  been  awarded  the  great  gold 
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medal  of  this  year’s  Salon.  The  critics  cannot 
find  words’  sufficient  to  praise  the  genius  of 
the  master.  Albert  Wolff  calls  the  painting  a 
revelation  !  Baron  Hirsch  offers  fifteen  thousand 
francs.” 

I  feel  like  fainting  !  Save  me  !  My  senses 
are  benumbed.  I  cannot  utter  a  syllable.  I 
knew  that  the  picture  was  a  success,  but  of  such 
a  success  I  never  dreamed  ! 

The  Paper  Kite  drops  from  my  hands.  They 
pick  it  up  and  read  from  the  “latest  news”  the 
following  comments  on  the  telegram  : 

“  We  are  informed  by  the  master  himself  that 
he  intends  to  exhibit  his  picture  in  our  beautiful 
city. 

“  To  the  question  of  the  Vice-president  of 
the  local  Fine  Arts  Association,  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  exhibit  his  grand  creation  in 
Warsaw,  the  master  replied  :  1 1  would  rather 
my  picture  were  not  sold  in  Paris  than  not 
exhibited  in  Warsaw.'  We  hope  that  these 
words  may  be  read  b}^  future  generations  on 
the  tombstone  of  the  master,  though  we  trust 
Heaven  will  postpone  that  event  as  long  as 
possible. 

“The  mother  of  the  master,  owing  to  the 
excitement  incident  upon  reading  the  telegrams 
from  Paris,  became  seriously  ill. 
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"At  the  time  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  that 
the  condition  of  the  master’s  mother  is  much 
improved. 

"The  master  is  in  receipt  of  telegrams  from  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  inviting  him  to  exhibit 
his  picture  in  their  respective  cities.” 

From  the  stunning  effects  of  these  monstrous 
lies  I  regain  my  senses  little  by  little.  Ostryn- 
ski,  the  editor  of  the  Paper  Kite  and  the  ex¬ 
admirer  of  Kazia,  seems  to  have  lost  his  senses, 
for  the  thing  is  terribly  overdone.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  of  course,  that  I  shall  exhibit  my  picture 
in  Warsaw,  but  I  have  not  spoken  a  word  to 
anybody  about  it ;  the  Vice-president  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Association  has  put  no  question  to 
me,  and  I  have  made  no  reply ;  my  mother  has 
been  dead  those  nine  years  ;  and  lastly,  I  have 
received  no  invitation  from  anywhere  to  exhibit 
my  picture.  But  at  the  same  time  the  idea 
strikes  me  :  What  if  the  despatch  is  as  true 
as  the  five  comments  :  or  perhaps  Ostrynski, 
who  was  refused  by  Kazia  only  half  a  year  ago, 
although  her  parents  were  on  his  side,  wishes 
to  make  a  fool  of  me  ?  Then  he  will  have  to 
pay  me  for  it,  "  with  his  head  or  something  else 
in  that  line,”  as  you  may  read  in  the  libretto  of 
certain  operas.  My  comrades  quiet  me  with 
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the  assurance  that,  manufactured  out  of  u  pure 
cloth  "  as  the  comments  may  be,  the  original 
telegram  must  be  genuine. 

Just  then  Stach  Klosewitch  brings  in  the 
morning  Aquator.  It  also  contains  the  tele¬ 
gram.  I  breathe  more  easily.  Congratulations 
are  in  order  now.  Old  Sludetski,  hypocrisy 
itself,  and  in  words  sweet  as  honey,  shakes  my 
hand  and  says  : 

“  By  Jove  !  I  have  always  believed  in  your 
genius,  and  have  always  defended  you,  dear 
comrade"  (I  know  that  he  always  calls  me  an 
ass).  “  Probably  you  may  object,  dear  comrade, 
that  such  a  Fafresto  as  myself  should  call  you 
1  comrade.’  If  such  is  the  case,  then  pardon 
me,  dear  comrade  —  it  comes  from  sheer 
habit." 

In  my  inmost  soul  I  sent  him  to  the  devil, 
but  before  I  can  answer,  Karminski  pulls  me 
aside  and  whispers,  yet  loud  enough  for  every 
one  to  hear: 

“  Dear  comrade,  should  you  need  any  money, 
then  speak  just  a  word  to  me  and  I 
will - ” 

Karminski  is  known  in  our  circle  for  his 
readiness  to  accommodate.  Very  often  he  has 
said  to  one  of  us  :  “  Comrade,  when  you  are 
in  financial  straits,  then  come  to  me  and  I  will 
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— I  will  see  you  again  !  ”  And  yet  he  is  rich. 
I  answer  him  that  if  I  fail  to  get  money  else¬ 
where  I  will  come  to  him. 

Meanwhile  other  friends  come  in — souls  true 
as  gold — and  almost  choke  me  with  their  em¬ 
braces.  At  last  Swiatetski  approaches  me — I 
see  that  he  is  touched,  although  he  tries  to  con¬ 
ceal  it — and  says  harshly,  “  Although  I  see  you 
are  judaized,  I  congratulate  you  !  ” 

“  Although  I  see  you  are  getting  foolish,  I 
thank  you  !  ”  I  answer,  and  we  embrace 
heartily. 

Wach  Poterkewich  mentions,  with  others,  that 
his  throat  is  dry  and  parched.  I  have  not  a 
copper,  but  Swiatetski  has  two  roubles,  and  the 
others  have  something  between  them,  so  a  collec¬ 
tion  follows,  then  punch.  They  drink  my  health, 
throw  me  up  in  the  air,  and  after  they  learn  that 
the  Suslowski  affair  is  again  settled,  they  drink 
to  the  health  of  my  Kazia.  Then  up  comes 
Swiatetski  and  says : 

“  Do  you  believe,  you  baby,  that  they  had  not 
read  the  telegram  before  the  young  lady  wrote 
to  you  ?  ” 

I  feel  as  if  I  have  been  struck  a  blow  on  the 
head  !  While  on  one  side  the  horizon  was  be¬ 
coming  brighter,  it  darkens  devilishly  on  the 
other.  Anything  could  be  expected  from  the 
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parents ;  but  that  Kazia  should  be  capable  of 
such  diplomacy  !  It  looks  very  probable,  though, 
that  they  read  the  telegram  this  morning  while  in 
the  drink-hall,  and  therefore  summoned  me  at 
once.  My  first  impulse  is  to  run  to  Suslowski 
and  find  out  the  truth,  but  I  cannot  leave 
my  company.  Besides,  here  comes  Ostrynski, 
elegant,  cool,  self  -  confident,  gloved  as  usual. 
Cleverness  coruscates  from  him  as  flames  flow 
from  a  furnace — a  shrewd,  sly  fellow !  While 
yet  on  the  threshold  he  condescendingly  waves 
his  cane  and  says  : 

“  I  congratulate  you,  master,  I  congratulate 
you  !  ”  This  “  I  ”  he  emphasises,  as  if  his  con¬ 
gratulations  mean  decidedly  more  than  those  of 
the  rest.  Probably  they  do. 

“What  an  invention!”  I  exclaim.  “As  you 
see  me  alive,  I  first  learned  about  myself  from 
the  Paper  Kite.” 

“  What  do  I  care  ?  ”  asks  Ostrynski. 

“  Nor  have  I  said  anything  about  exhibiting 
the  picture,  either.” 

“  But  you  do  now  !  ”  coolly  says  Ostrynski. 

“  He  has  no  mother,  and  his  mother  is  not 
sick,”  cries  Woitek  Michalak. 

“  Bothers  me  still  less,”  repeats  Ostrynski 
with  dignity,  pulling  off  his  second  glove. 

“  But  the  telegram  at  least — is  that  true  ?  ” 
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“  Certainly !  ” 

This  sets  me  fully  at  rest. 

Out  of  gratitude  I  hand  him  some  punch.  He 
raises  the  glass  to  his  lips,  drinks,  and  then  says, 
“  First  your  health,  and — do  you  know  whose 
health  I  will  drink  next  ?  I  congratulate  you 
doubly." 

“  How  do  you  know  it  ?  ” 

Ostrynski  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

“Suslowski  was  in  the  editorial  rooms  early 
this  morning." 

Swiatetski  murmurs  something  about  meanness 
in  general.  I  cannot  control  myself  any  longer ; 
I  seize  my  hat.  Ostrynski  follows  me.  I  leave 
him  on  the  way,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  ring  for 
the  second  time  at  Suslowski’s. 

Again  Kazia  opens  the  door — her  parents  are 
not  in.  “  Kazia  !  "  I  say  sternly,  “  you  knew  of 
the  telegram  !  ” 

“  Of  course  !  "  she  calmly  replies. 

“  But,  Kazia  ?  ” 

“How,  then,  my  dear?  You  cannot  wonder 
at  my  parents.  They  had  to  have  some  good 
ground  for  again  giving  their  consent." 

“  But  you,  Kazia  ?  ” 

“And  I  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity. 
Can  you  blame  me  for  it,  Vladek  ?  " 

Matters  become  clearer,  and  it  seems  to  me 
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that  Kazia  is  perfectly  right.  Why  in  the  name 
of  sense  did  I  rush  up  like  a  madman  ?  Mean¬ 
while  Kazia  puts  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  I 
half  embrace  her ;  she  lays  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  closes  her  eyes,  brings  her  rosy  lips 
closer  to  me,  and  whispers : 

“No,  no,  not  now,  Vladek ;  only  after  our 
wedding,  I  beg  you  !  ” 

But  I  press  my  lips  to  hers  in  breathless  happi¬ 
ness.  Kazia's  eyes  have  a  dreamy,  far-away 
look.  She  covers  them  with  her  hands,  and 
says  : 

“  I  begged  you  so  much  that  you  should 
not - ” 

The  reproach  and  the  glance  from  under  her 
hand  move  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  kiss  her 
a  second  time.  When  we  love  some  one,  we 
naturally  have  more  desire  to  kiss  than  to  strike 
that  person.  And  I  love  Kazia  beyond  measure 
and  sense — for  life,  till  death,  and  after  that ! 
She  or  none — that  settles  it ! 

Kazia  hints,  with  a  half-suppressed  voice,  her 
fear  that  she  has  lost  my  respect. 

Dearest  creature  !  What  rubbish  she  talks ! 
I  calm  her  as  well  as  I  can,  and  we  begin  to  talk 
sensibly.  It  is  decided  between  us  that  if  her 
parents  assert  that  they  only  learned  of  the 
telegram  later,  I  will  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of 
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the  real  facts.  Then  I  take  leave  of  Kazia,  and 
promise  to  come  again  in  the  evening.  I  must 
hurry  to  the  office  of  the  Fine  Arts  Association, 
through  whose  help  I  shall  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  management  of  the  Salon. 


Ill 

I  SEND  a  despatch  to  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  sum  offered  by  Baron  Hirsch,  but  that  I 
intend  first  to  exhibit  the  picture  in  Warsaw,  &c. 
I  borrow  the  money  for  the  sending  of  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  other  expenses  at  the  Fine  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  get  it  without  trouble  :  everything 
goes  as  smooth  as  velvet.  In  the  Paper  Kite 
and  Aquator  new  biographies  are  published, 
which,  however,  have  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
them ;  but  as  Ostrynski  puts  it :  “  What  do  I 
care  ?  ”  I  receive  propositions  from  the  illus¬ 
trated  magazines.  They  want  my  photo,  also  a 
reproduction  of  my  painting.  So  far,  so  good. 
There  will  be  money  in  abundance ! 

A  week  later  I  receive  the  first  instalment 
from  Baron  Hirsch,  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  as 
soon  as  the  purchaser  is  in  possession  of  the 
canvas.  I  get  my  five  thousand  francs  from  the 
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Commercial  Bank  in  louis  d’or.  As  long  as  I 
have  lived  I  have  never  seen  so  much  gold  at 
one  time.  I  return,  loaded  like  a  donkey.  There 
is  a  crowd  in  my  studio.  I  scatter  my  louis  d’or 
on  the  floor,  and  as  I  have  never  rolled  in  gold 
before,  I  begin  to  do  it  now.  Swiatetski  follows 
suit.  The  landlord  comes  in  and  seriously 
believes  we  have  gone  mad.  We  amuse  our¬ 
selves  in  real  barbarian  fashion. 


IV 

ONE  day  Ostrynski  tells  me  he  feels  happy  to 
have  been  refused  by  Kazia,  as  there  are  pros¬ 
pects  before  him,  the  nature  of  which  I  can 
scarcely  imagine.  I  am  very  glad,  or  rather  I 
don’t  care.  One  thing  is  certain,  Ostrynski 
knows  how  to  get  along  in  this  world.  When 
he  was  after  Kazia,  her  parents,  especially  Father 
Suslowski,  were  on  his  side.  He  exercised  over 
the  old  gentleman  such  an  influence  that  this 
Roman  lost  his  usual  gravity  of  demeanour  in  hi^ 
presence.  Against  this,  however,  Kazia  could 
not  tolerate  him  from  the  first  moment  she  sawT 
him.  It  was  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence,  for 
I  am  positive  he  was  not  objectionable  to  her  for 
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the  same  reasons  that  we,  who  knew  him  well, 
formed  a  dislike  for  him.  He  is  a  strange  man, 
or  rather,  he  is  a  strange  u  literary  man.”  There 
are,  probably,  not  only  in  our  midst,  but  also  in 
all  important  centres  of  art  and  literature,  men 
before  whom  we  are  unwillingly  puzzled,  knowing 
not  whence  they  obtain  their  power. 

To  this  class  belongs  my  friend  of  the  Paper 
Kite.  Who  would  believe  that  the  secret  of 
Ostrynski’s  importance,  and  the  cause  of  his 
spiritual  existence,  is  solely  founded  on  the  fact 
that  he  neither  honours  nor  respects  talent, 
especially  literary  talent — in  short,  that  he  lives 
by  degrading  it?  He  cherishes  for  it  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  a  man  to  whom  perfect  “  correctness,” 
a  certain  telling  cleverness,  and  a  knowledge  of 
social  life,  secure  the  road  to  victory.  He  must 
be  seen  at  public  meetings,  at  artistic  and  literary 
gatherings,  at  jubilee  banquets.  With  what  sar¬ 
casm  he  treats  people  who  in  the  creative  field 
amount  to  ten  times  as  much  as  he;  how  he 
crushes  them  to  the  wall ;  how  he  confuses  them 
with  his  logic,  with  his  knowledge ;  how  he  rides 
on  their  shoulders  with  his  literary  importance  ! 
Swiatetski  never  thinks  of  that  without  calling 
for  a  cudgel  to  lay  Ostrynski's  skull  open. 

I  am  not  astonished  at  Ostrynski’s  fine  airs. 
People  of  real  talent  are  frequently  slow,  shy, 
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deficient  in  the  art  of  repartee  and  mental  balance. 
As  soon  as  true  talent  is  left  to  itself,  however, 
it  takes  wings  ;  Ostrynski,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  would  quietly  take  a  nap.  The  future 
will  restore  order  among  such  people,  establish 
ranks,  and  assign  to  each  one  his  proper  place. 
Ostrynski  is  far-seeing  enough  to  understand 
this,  but  inwardly  he  ridicules  it.  It  is  sufficient 
to  him  that  for  the  moment  he  is  somebody,  and 
that  he  is  more  thought  of  than  a  good  many 
others  to  whom,  in  regard  to  talent,  he  cannot 
hold  a  candle.  We  painters  are  less  in  his  way. 
Still,  from  time  to  time,  he  will  even  write  a  puff, 
but  only  in  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  Paper 
Kite  or  the  competition  of  the  Aquator  demand 
it.  With  all  that,  he  is  a  good  comrade  and  quite 
the  gentleman.  I  may  even  say  that  I  like  him, 

but -  to  the  devil  with  Ostrynski !  Enough 

of  him  ! 


V 

SOME  day  I  shall  be  compelled  to  bang  the  door 
behind  me.  What  a  comedy !  Ever  since  I 
have  gained  fame  and  money,  Suslowski,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  my  expectations,  treats  me  with 
contempt.  Himself,  his  wife,  all  the  male  and 
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female  relatives  of  Kazia,  meet  me  coldly.  On 
the  very  first  evening,  Suslowski  declared  that 
in  case  I  believed  my  new  position  to  have  in¬ 
fluenced  his  conduct,  or  if  I  supposed — which 
I  seemed  to  presume  —  that  I  am  doing  the 
family  a  favour,  he  must  announce  that,  no 
matter  how  much  he  and  his  wife  are  ready  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  the  happiness  of  their  child, 
this  child  must  never  demand  that  they  should 
place  on  the  altar  of  parental  love  their  human 
dignity.  The  mother  added  that  “her  child” 
knew  where  to  seek  refuge  in  all  circumstances. 
The  brave  Kazia  defends  me,  sometimes  even 
showing  her  temper,  yet  her  parents  are  wide 
awake  for  every  word  of  mine.  As  soon  as  I 
open  my  mouth,  Suslowski  bites  his  lips,  looks 
at  his  wife,  and  nods,  as  if  wishing  to  say, 
“  I  knew,  this  would  be  the  outcome !  ”  So 
they  sit  upon  me  from  morning  till  evening ! 

And  all  this  is  simple  hypocrisy,  with  the  main 
object  of  entangling  me  in  their  net!  For  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  affair  are  the  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  for  which  they  are  not  less  anxious  than 
myself,  although  for  different  reasons.  This 
thing  must  be  settled.  They  have  brought  it 
so  far,  that  it  almost  seems  to  me  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  in  winning  the  gold  medal  and 
fifteen  thousand  francs. 
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VI 

The  day  of  our  formal  betrothal  is  at  hand.  I 
have  bought  a  magnificent  ring  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XV.,  which  fails  to  please  Kazia  or  her 
parents.  Not  one  of  the  household  has  the  least 
idea  of  real  art.  I  must  labour  a  good  deal  yet 
at  Kazia  to  annihilate  ip  her  all  her  cheap  vulgar 
instincts  and  tastes,  and  teach  her  to  feel  artisti¬ 
cally.  She  loves  me,  however,  and  I  hope  for 
the  best.  To  the  betrothal  I  have  invited  no 
one  except  Swiatetski.  I  insist  on  his  making  a 
preliminary  visit  to  the  Suslowskis’,  which  he 
refuses  to  do,  asserting  that  though  he  is  a 
moral  and  physical  bankrupt,  he  is,  however, 
not  sunk  so  low  as  to  make  visits.  A  hard  nut, 
this !  I  must  inform  Suslowski  in  advance,  that 
my  friend  is  an  extraordinary  original  type,  but 
withal  a  genius  in  his  calling,  and  a  real  honest 
fellow.  Having  been  informed  that  Swiatetski 
painted  medium,  small,  and  large  cadavera,  Sus¬ 
lowski  raises  his  eyebrows  and  announces  that 
he  has  always  dealt  with  honest  people,  his  whole 
official  career  has  been  spotless,  and  he  therefore 
dares  to  hope  that  Pan  Swiatetski  will  know  how 
to  respect  the  hospitality  of  an  honourable  house. 

I  admit,  though,  in  this  regard,  that  I  am  not 
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free  from  fears,  and  am  struggling  with  Swiatetski 
from  break  of  day.  He  stubbornly  insists  on 
wearing  leggings.  I  implore,  I  beg,  I  entreat. 
He  yields  at  last,  declaring  that  after  all  he  sees 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  make  a  fool  of 
himself.  Unfortunately,  his  shoes  remind  one 
of  the  foot-gear  of  the  explorers  of  Central 
Africa.  They  lost  their  blacking  soon  after  the 
shoemaker  fetched  them  home — on  credit.  But 
this  cannot  be  helped !  What’s  worse,  Swia- 
tetski’s  head  looks  like  the  pinnacle  of  a  forest- 
covered  mountain,  through  which  the  gale  has 
blown  fiercely.  There  is  no  remedy  for  it,  as 
in  the  whole  wide  world  there  is  hardly  a  comb 
strong  enough  to  battle  with  his  curls.  I  compel 
Swiatetski  to  exchange  his  everyday  blouse  for 
a  frock  coat,  in  which  he  resembles  one  of  his 
own  cadavera,  and  immediately  he  falls  into  a 
“  graveyard  ”  mood.  In  the  street  people  stare 
at  his  stick  covered  with  knobs,  and  at  his 
gigantic  shabby  hat.  But  I  am  accustomed  to 
this. 

We  ring  the  bell.  We  enter. 

In  the  antechamber  I  recognise  the  voice  of 
cousin  Yachkowicz,  who  is  discoursing  on  over¬ 
population.  This  is  his  pet  theme — in  fact  it  is 
his  whole  stock  of  wisdom.  Kazia  in  her  muslin 
dress  looks  like  a  cloudlet — simply  stunning  ! 
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Suslowski  is  in  a  frock  coat,  the  male  relatives 
are  also  in  frock  coats,  the  old  aunts  are  in  silk 
dresses. 

Swiatetski’s  entrance  makes  an  impression. 
Uneasy  glances  follow  us.  Swiatetski  looks 
gloomily  at  himself  and  says  to  Papa  Suslowski 
that  he  would  never  annoy  him  with  his  presence 
were  it  not  that  Vladek  was  being  married,  or 
something  like  that.  This  “  something  like  that  ” 
makes  a  fatal  impression.  Suslowski  straightens 
himself  with  dignity  and  asks  what  Pan  Swiatetski 
means  by  11  something  like  that.”  Pan  Swiatetski 
replies  that  it  is  all  the  same  to  him — he  would 
gladly  let  himself  be  polished  for  Vladek’s  sake, 
especially  if  he  knew  that  Pan  Suslowski  wished 
it.  My  future  father-in-law  looks  at  his  wife, 
Kazia,  and  myself  with  a  glance  in  which  feelings 
of  astonishment  and  bitterness  are  battling  for 
supremacy.  Fortunately  I  succeed  in  saving 
the  situation.  With  rare  presence  of  mind,  I 
ask  my  future  father-in-law  to  introduce  me  to 
such  members  of  his  family  as  are  still  unknown 
to  me.  We  are  introduced.  We  all  sit  down. 

Kazia  sits  by  me  and  puts  her  hand  in  mine. 
The  room  is  filled  with  guests,  yet  all  are  silent. 
Cousin  Yachkowicz  returns  to  his  subject — in¬ 
crease  of  population.  Swiatetski  looks  under  the 
table.  In  the  silence  the  cousin's  voice  sounds 
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louder  and  shriller.  He  has  lost  one  of  his  front 
teeth,  and  every  time  he  pronounces  “  sh  ”  he 
utters  a  whistling  sound. 

“  The  most  terrible  calamity  may  arise  from  it 
— yes,  for  the  whole  of  Europe,”  says  Yachkowicz. 

“  Emigration,”  suggests  some  one  among  the 
guests  near  by. 

“  Statistics  prove  that  even  emigration  cannot 
stop  over-population.” 

Suddenly  Swiatetski  raises  his  head  and  turns 
his  fishy  eyes  on  the  speaker.  “  Then  we  should 
adopt  the  Chinese  custom,”  he  growls  in  an 
angry  bass. 

“  With  your  permission,  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  Chinese  custom  ?  ” 

“In  China  parents  have  the  right  to  extermi¬ 
nate  their  weak-minded  offspring.  In  like  manner 
should  our  children  have  the  right  to  do  away 
with  weak-minded  parents.” 

It  is  done !  The  lightning  has  struck  !  The 
lounge  is  moaning  under  the  aunts,  and  I  believe 
I  am  going  mad.  Suslowski  closes  his  eyes  and 
for  some  time  loses  the  power  of  speech. 

General  silence ! 

Then  the  voice  of  my  future  father-in-law,  full 
of  anger,  is  heard  : 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  hope  that  you  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian - ” 
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“  Why  should  I  be  a  Christian  ?  ”  Swiatetski 
interrupts  with  head-shakings  that  predict  no 
good. 

Second  blow ! 

The  lounge  commences  to  tremble  under  com¬ 
bined  aunts,  as  if  stricken  by  fever ;  it  vanishes 
from  my  sight.  I  feel  as  if  the  earth  were 
opening  beneath  me.  Everything  is  lost !  All 
hope  is  crushed  ! 

Suddenly,  ringing  like  a  silver  bell,  Kazia’s 
laughter  breaks  out,  followed  by  Yachkowicz, 
who  laughs,  not  knowing  wThy.  I,  knowing  still 
less,  follow  him,  still  louder. 

“  Papa,”  cries  Kazia,  “  Vladek  has  warned  you 
that  Pan  Swiatetski  is  an  original  character.  He 
is  joking.  I  know  he  has  a  mother,  to  whom  he 
is  a  most  devoted  son.”  A  devil,  not  a  girl,  that 
Kazia !  She  not  only  invents,  she  divines ;  for 
Swiatetski  really  has  a  mother,  and  is  a  loving 
son.  Kazia’s  laughter  and  her  words  make  a 
certain  improvement ;  but  a  still  better  one  is 
made  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  cake 
and  wine.  It  is  the  same  porter  who  lately 
appropriated  my  last  three  roubles.  They  have 
fitted  him  with  a  dress  coat  for  the  occasion,  and 
he  walks  with  the  dignity  of  a  waiter,  looking 
steadfastly  at  his  tray,  on  which  the  glasses 
rattle.  He  moves  as  slowly  as  though  the  glasses 
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were  filled  to  the  brim.  I  begin  to  fear  he  will 
drop  the  entire  tray;  however,  my  fears  appear 
to  be  unfounded,  and  after  a  short  pause  the 
glasses  are  filled.  We  are  coming  to  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  betrothal.  A  half-grown  cousin  holds  a 
porcelain  plate  on  which  are  two  rings.  Her 
eyes  are  bulging  out  with  curiosity,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  evidently  cause  her  such 
ecstasy  that  she  dances  with  the  plate  and  rings. 
Suslowski  rises,  all  the  others  rise  after  him,  and 
the  noise  of  chairs  being  pushed  back  is  heard 
on  every  side.  Deep  silence  reigns.  I  hear  one 
of  the  matrons  whisper  a  remark  that  she  ex¬ 
pected  my  ring  to  be  more  “  respectable.”  In 
spite  of  this  remark,  the  scene  is  so  full  of 
solemnity  that  the  flies  drop  from  the  ceiling. 

Suslowski  speaks  :  "  My  children,  receive  the 
parental  blessings.” 

Kazia  kneels  down — I  kneel  beside  her. 

What  a  face  Swiatetski  must  have  made  at 
that  moment !  Heavens,  wThat  a  face !  But  I 
do  not  dare  to  look  at  him.  I  look  at  Kazia’s 
muslin  dress,  which  makes  a  very  nice  contrast 
with  the  carpet  of  faded  red.  The  hands  of 
both  her  parents  are  laid  on  our  heads,  then  my 
future  father-in-law  says :  “  My  daughter,  you 
have  had  in  the  house  of  your  parents  the  best 
example  of  what  the  wife  should  be  to  her 
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husband.  I  deem  it,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
teach  you  your  duties,  in  which  your  husband, 
I  hope,  will  instruct  you.  But  I  turn  to  you, 
Pan  Vladislav - ” 

Here  comes  a  little  speech,  during  which  I 
count  one  hundred  and  begin  again  at  one.  The 
citizen  Suslowski,  the  office-holder  Suslowski, 
the  father  Suslowski,  Suslowski  the  Roman,  had 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  show  the  greatness  of 
his  soul.  The  words,  “  Child,  parents,  duties, 
future,  blessings,  thorns,  pure  conscience,”  and 
the  like,  buzz  in  my  ears  like  a  swarm  of  wasps 
— attack  my  head,  sting  my  neck,  shoulders,  and 
forehead.  I  must  have  tied  my  scarf  too  tightly, 
for  it  chokes  me.  I  am  suffocating.  I  hear  the 
crying  of  Pani  Suslowski,  which  moves  me  deeply, 
for  she  is  a  good  woman  at  heart.  I  hear  the 
rattle  of  the  rings  on  the  plate  of  the  dancing 
cousin.  Heavens  and  earth  !  what  a  face  Swia- 
tetski  must  have  on  him  now ! 

At  last  we  rise.  The  cousin  pushes  the  plate 
close  to  my  very  eyes.  I  exchange  rings  with 
Kazia.  Ouf!  I  am  betrothed!  I  think  it’s  all 
over.  But  no  !  Suslowski  requests  us  to  receive 
the  blessings  of  all  the  aunts.  We  do  it.  I  kiss 
five  hands,  which  resemble  the  feet  of  storks. 
All  the  aunts  hope  I  will  not  betray  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  me. 
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But  what  the  deuce  can  they  have  in  me  in 
the  way  of  confidence  ?  Cousin  Yachkowicz 
locks  me  in  his  arms.  I  positively  must  have 
tied  my  scarf  too  tightly !  Ah !  the  worst  is 
past.  They  bring  in  tea.  I  sit  near  Kazia  and 
pretend  not  to  see  Swiatetski.  The  blackguard 
frightens  the  wits  out  of  me  again.  Asked  if  he 
cares  for  rum  in  his  tea,  he  answers  that  he  is 
used  to  drink  rum  only  by  the  bottle.  As  a 
whole,  the  evening  is  a  success. 

We  reach  the  street.  I  breathe  the  air  deeply. 
No  doubt  now,  my  scarf  has  been  tied  too 
tightly.  Swiatetski  and  I  walk  silently  on.  The 
silence  begins  to  irritate  me  and  finally  becomes 
unendurable.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  the  correct 
thing  for  me  to  say  something  to  Swiatetski  of 
my  happiness,  of  how  everything  went  off  so 
splendidly,  of  my  love  for  Kazia. 

I  gather  my  wits,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  At  last, 
when  not  far  from  the  studio,  I  say,  “  Confess, 
comrade,  life  is  still  beautiful.” 

Swiatetski  stands  still,  looks  at  me  and  says, 
“  Ass  !  ” 

We  did  not  speak  again  that  night. 
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VII 

A  WEEK  after  my  betrothal  my  “Jews”  is  ready 
for  exhibition.  The  picture  is  exhibited  in  a 
separate  hall,  and  the  management  charges  a 
special  admission  fee,  one  half  of  the  receipts 
to  belong  to  me. 

A  tremendous  crowd  throngs  the  exhibition 
from  morning  till  evening.  I  go  there  once,  but 
as  they  gaze  at  me  more  than  at  the  picture,  I 
never  go  again. 

Why  be  angered  uselessly  ? 

Were  my  picture  a  masterpiece  of  unheard-of 
magnificence,  the  public  would  look  at  it  with 
the  same  curiosity  which  they  devote  to  “  Kao  ” 
or  the  Hottentot  devouring  live  pigeons.  Such 
a  Hottentot  am  I  at  the  present  moment..  It 
would  be  amusing  were  I  really  a  monkey,  as 
Swiatetski  asserts.  I  am,  however,  too  much  of 
an  artist  not  to  be  angered  by  the  degradation  of 
art  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  come  into  fashion. 

Only  three  weeks  ago  I  was  hardly  known  to 
anybody ;  now  I  receive  dozens  of  letters  — 
mostly  love  letters.  Of  five,  four  begin  thus : 

“  You  will  probably  despise  a  woman  wTho,”  &c., 
&c.  I  will  surely  not  despise  “  a  woman  ”  if  she 
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will  let  me  rest  in  peace.  Were  it  not  for  Kazia, 
I  would  not,  to  be  candid,  leave  those  outpour¬ 
ings  of  feeling  unnoticed.  What  exasperates  me 
most  is,  how  such  an  “  unknown  "  can  expect 
that  a  man  who  has  never  seen  her  before  will 
meet  her  without  further  ado,  just  on  her  invita¬ 
tion.  Remove  your  mask  first,  my  beautiful 
unknown !  And  after  having  seen  you,  I  will 
tell  you — I  will  tell  you  nothing — ah,  me — there 
is  Kazia ! 

I  receive  also  a  letter  from  a  woman — a  wrhite- 
haired  friend  of  mine — in  which  I  am  called 
“  master/'  and  Kazia  a  little  goose.  £<  Master  ! 
is  this  your  wrife  ?  "  (Thus  inquires  my  “  friend.") 
“  Is  this  a  choice  worthy  of  him  toward  wThom 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  are  turned  ?  You 
are  the  victim  of  an  intrigue,"  &c.  A  strange 
idea !  And  a  still  stranger  demand  that  I  should 
marry,  not  after  my  heart’s  desire,  but  to  please 
“  public  opinion."  And  poor  Kazia  is  already  in 
somebody’s  way  !  There  are  surely  greater 
crimes  than  anonymous  letters,  but  positively 
none  greater — how  shall  I  express  myself? — but 
we’ll  let  it  go. 

The  day  of  our  wedding  is  not  yet  named,  but 
it  will  come  soon.  Meanwhile  I  request  Kazia 
to  dress  herself  in  her  best  and  accompany  me 
to  the  exhibition.  Let  them  see  us  together. 
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Swiatetski’s  “  cadavera  ”  have  also  arrived  from 
Paris.  “The  Last  Meeting”  is  the  name  of  the 
picture.  It  represents  a  young  man  and  a  young 
girl,  both  lying  on  the  dissecting  table.  The 
main  idea  of  the  picture  is  understood  at  the 
first  glance.  You  see  that  both  these  loved  each 
other  in  life,  that  misery  separated  them,  and 
death  united  them  again.  The  students  bent 
over  the  corpses  have  a  rigid  expression.  There 
are  defects  in  the  perspective  of  the  dissecting 
room,  but  the  “cadavera”  are  masterly.  It  blows 
icy  cold  from  these  corpses.  The  picture  has 
not  received  any  reward  in  the  “Salon,”  perhaps 
because  it  makes  such  an  unpleasant,  painful 
impression,  but  the  critics  praised  it.  In  our 
painters'  league  there  are  doubtless  many  talents. 
Here,  for  instance,  next  to  Swiatetski's  “  cada¬ 
vera”  is  exhibited  the  picture  of  Franek  Cep- 
towski,  entitled  “  Koretski's  Death.”  Tremendous 
vigour  and  vigorous  individuality  ! 

Swiatetski  calls  Franek  an  idiot :  first,  because 
he  parts  his  hair  and  wears  a  pointed  beard; 
second,  because  he  dresses  in  the  latest  style ; 
and  last,  because  he  is  so  fearfully  well-bred  and 
ceremonious  and  often  speaks  of  his  high-born 
relations. 

But  Swiatetski  is  mistaken.  Talent  is  a  bird 
which  builds  its  nest  where  it  pleases — now  in 
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a  wild  desert,  now  in  a  well-kept  garden.  I 
have  known  painters  in  Paris  and  Munich  who 
looked  like  farm  hands,  and,  again,  like  barbers 
and  dudes — one  would  not  give  a  copper  for  them. 
And  yet  all  these  fellows  had  such  enthusiasm, 
such  feeling  for  form,  such  conception  of  colour 
and  the  capability  to  reproduce  it  on  canvas — 
it  was  astounding!  Ostrynski,  who  has  a  name 
ready-made  for  everything,  would  write  about  it 
in  his  Paper  Kite  thus  :  “  Spiritus fiat  ubi  vultP 
In  Swiatetski’s  opinion  historical  painting  was  an 
obscure  barbarism.  I  never  paint  historical  pic¬ 
tures,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
personally,  but  I  hear  so  much  from  all  sides 
of  the  so-called  progressive  theory  that  I  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  it.  Our  Polish  painters 
have  one  defect :  they  wed  themselves  to  some 
doctrine  of  art  and  live  afterwards  under  its  heel, 
look  upon  everything  with  its  e}res,  fashion  their 
own  art  after  it,  and  are  more  its  apostles  than 
artists.  And  yet  I  have  also  known  painters 
who  made  themselves  sick  discussing  about  what 
art  is  and  what  it  should  be ,  and  when  it  came 
to  taking  the  brush  in  hand,  have  had  nothing 
to  show.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  creating 
of  theories  of  art  belonged  to  the  philosophers ; 
should  they  fail  to  make  them  logical,  they  are 
responsible  for  it.  But  painters  should  paint  as 
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their  hearts  teach  them,  and  know  how  to  paint 
— that  is  the  main  thing.  Talent,  in  my  opinion, 
is  worth  more  than  the  grandest  theory,  and  the 
grandest  theory  is  not  worthy  of  waiting  on 
artistic  freedom. 


VIII 

I  AM  with  Kazia  and  Suslowski  at  the  exhibition. 
There  are  still  crowds  before  my  painting.  As 
soon  as  we  enter  they  begin  to  whisper,  and  this 
time  the  attention  of  the  whole  is  not  devoted 
to  my  picture  nor  to  myself,  but  to  Kazia.  The 
ladies  do  not  take  their  eyes  from  her.  I  notice 
that  it  makes  her  feel  extremely  happy,  and  I 
do  not  begrudge  her  her  pleasure.  It  was  worse 
when  she  remarked  that  Swiatetski’s  “  cadavera  ” 
was  an  indecent  picture.  Suslowski  said  she 
spoke  just  what  was  “in  his  own  soul,"  but  I 
was  wild  that  Kazia  should  have  such  views  of 
art !  I  am  angry  and  take  immediate  leave,  pre¬ 
tending  I  must  see  Ostrynski.  In  fact  I  did 
go  to  his  office,  but  only  to  drag  him  along  with 
me  to  luncheon. 
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IX 

I  SEE  a  marvel,  and  that’s  the  end  ! 

Now  I  understand  for  the  first  time  why  a 
man  has  been  given  eyes.  Corpo  di  Baccho ! 
What  beauty  ! 

I  walk  with  Ostrynski.  At  the  corner  of  the 
street  I  see  a  lady  pass.  I  stand  as  if  rooted  in 
the  ground.  I  become  wood — stone !  I  open 
my  eyes,  I  lose  my  senses,  I  unconsciously  grab 
Ostrynski’s  cravat,  and  loosen  it.  Help ! — I 
die! 

That  her  features  are  perfect — what  can  this 
explain  ?  Features  are  not  everything.  She  is 
simply  an  artistic  creation  !  A  masterpiece  as  a 
drawing,  a  masterpiece  as  colouring,  a  master¬ 
piece  in  conception.  Greuze  at  the  sight  of  her 
would  have  risen  from  his  tomb  and  hanged  him¬ 
self  in  the  consciousness  that  he  merely  painted 
scarecrows.  I  stare,  I  glare,  I  cannot  take  my 
eyes  away.  She  walks  alone — but  no !  With 
her  walk  Poetry,  Music — with  her  walk  Spring, 
Bliss,  and  Love.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
care  to  paint  her  on  the  spot ;  I  should  first 
kneel  down  before  her  and  kiss  her  feet  out  of 
gratitude  that  she  is  so  beautiful !  What  I  would 
do  I  really  do  not  know  myself!  She  passes  us, 
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brilliant  as  a  summer  day.  Ostrynski  greets 
her,  but  she  sees  him  not.  I  wake  as  if  from  a 
magic  trance  and  cry : 

“We  shall  follow  her  !  ” 

“Are  you  mad?”  asks  Ostrynski.  “I  must 
tie  my  cravat.  Leave  me  in  peace ;  it  is  an 
acquaintance  of  mine.” 

“An  acquaintance  of  yours?  Introduce  me 
to  her ! ” 

“  I  couldn’t  think  of  it !  Think  of  your  bride  !  ” 

I  curse  Ostrynski  and  his  posterity  to  the 
ninth  generation,  and  am  about  to  run  after  the 
unknown  myself.  Unfortunately  she  enters  a 
carriage.  I  see  from  the  distance  her  Florentine 
hat  and  her  red  parasol. 

“  Do  you  really  know  her  ?  ”  I  ask  Ostrynski. 

“  I  know  everybody  !  ” 

“  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Pani  Helena  Kolchanovski,  born  Turno,  alias 
Panna  Vdova.” 

“  How’s  that,  Miss — Widow  ?  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Her  husband  died  at  the  wedding  supper. 
When  you  recover  your  senses  I  will  tell  you 
her  history.  There  lived  a  rich  man,  Pan  Kol¬ 
chanovski  de  Kolchanovo,  of  noble  birth,  from 
the  Ukraina.  He  had  some  very  distinguished 
relatives,  who  hoped  to  be  his  heirs,  and  a  dread¬ 
fully  short  neck  that  justified  their  expectations. 
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I  knew  these  heirs.  They  were  really  respec¬ 
table  people,  but — as  it  often  happens  in  this 
world — the  most  respectable  and  unselfish  among 
them  could  not  help  looking  constantly  at  Kol- 
chanovski’s  neck.  The  old  man  grew  weary 
of  it,  and,  to  spite  his  relatives,  asked  for 
the  hand  of  his  neighbour’s  daughter;  drew  up 
a  legal  marriage  contract  and  transferred  all  his 
property  to  her.  The  wedding  followed,  then 
the  wedding  feast,  and  as  it  neared  its  end  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  killed  him  on  the  spot.  In 
this  manner  Pani  Helena  Kolchanovski  became 
Pani  Vdova  (Miss — Widow).  Do  you  understand 
now  ?  ” 

“  How  long  since  ?  ” 

“  Three  years  ago.  She  was  then  twenty-two. 
She  could  have  married  twenty  times  since  then, 
but  she  does  not  care  to.  It  was  supposed  she 
waited  for  a  prince.  It  proved  to  be  false,  as 
she  has  lately  refused  a  prince.  For  the  rest,  I 
know  positively  that  she  is  the  least  pretentious 
of  women,  which  is  best  seen  from  the  fact 
that  Pani  Helena  Kolchanovski  is,  until  this 
very  day,  an  intimate  friend  of  our  famous 
sympathetic,  talented  actress,  Eva  Adami,  whose 
schoolmate  she  was.” 

At  these  last  words  I  make  a  jump  from 
joy.  If  such  is  the  case  I  need  Ostrynski  no 
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more.  My  dear,  kind  Eva  will  clear  the  way 
for  me  —  will  introduce  me  to  Pani  Helena 
Kolchanovski. 

“Listen!  Do  you  really  refuse  to  introduce 
me  to  her  ?  ”  I  ask  Ostrynski. 

“When  one  insists  on  knowing  any  one,  he 
will  find  the  means  for  it,”  replies  he ;  “  but  as 
you  have  left  me  in  the  cold  with  Kazia  I  don't 
want  it  to  be  said  that  I  was  the  cause. — For  the 
rest,  how  do  I  know  if — adieu  !  ” 


X 

The  same  day  I  have  an  appointment  to  dine 
with  Suslowski.  I  reply  that  I  cannot  come.  It 
is  true  that  I  have  never  had  the  toothache,  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  have  it  now. 

Helena  is  before  my  eyes  all  day  long.  What 
sort  of  a  painter  would  he  be  who  would  not 
immediately  fall  to  dreaming  of  such  a  face  ?  In 
my  soul  I  have  painted  her  portrait  ten  times. 
The  idea  comes  to  me  of  a  painting  in  which  a 
face  like  Helena’s  would  make  a  wonderful  im¬ 
pression.  But  I  would  have  to  see  her  several 
times  for  that. 

I  go  to  see  Eva  Adami,  but  do  not  find  her  at 
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home.  In  the  evening  I  receive  a  card  from 
Kazia  with  an  invitation  for  the  morning  to  the 
drink-hall  in  the  Saxon  Gardens,  and  afterwards 
to  coffee.  A  real  bore — these  waters  and  this 
coffee !  I  cannot  go,  for  Eva  is  at  home  in  the 
morning  and  out  the  whole  day. 

Eva  Adami  (this  is  her  stage  name  —  her 
real  name  is  Anna  Yedlinska)  is  an  exceptional 
being.  We  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time, 
and  nous  nous  tutoyons .  For  nine  years  she 
has  been  on  the  stage,  and  yet  she  has  re¬ 
mained  pure  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
There  are  many  women  physically  innocent, 
but  if  their  secret  thoughts  should  come  to  light, 
I  believe  the  most  vulgar  cynic  would  blush  for 
them. 

The  theatre  depraves  souls,  especially  the  souls 
of  women.  It  is  difficult  to  insist  that  a  woman 
who  every  evening  plays  love  and  devotion  should 
not  finally  and  instinctively  form  the  idea  that 
all  those  virtues  form  only  the  outer  varnish  of 
the  drama,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  real  life. 
The  tremendous  difference  between  art  and  actual 
life  strengthens  this  idea  in  the  actress ;  the 
rivalry  and  the  fight  for  applause  poison  every 
noble  impulse  in  her  heart. 

Contact  with  people  so  infected  as  actors  brings 
out  all  the  baser  instincts.  The  whitest  Angora 
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cat  would  lose  her  whiteness  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  To  come  out  victorious  proves  the 
presence  of  a  great  talent  which  is  purified  in 
the  fire  of  art,  or  a  thoroughly  aesthetic  nature 
through  which  evil  can  pass  no  more  than  water 
through  the  feathers  of  a  swan. 

To  such  impermeable  natures  belongs  Eva 
Adami.  For  whole  evenings  at  times,  over  tea 
and  with  their  pipes,  my  colleagues  have  dis¬ 
cussed  matters  concerning  the  world  of  art,  from 
the  highest  class  of  it,  the  poets,  to  the  very 
lowest,  the  actors.  An  artist — this  is  a  being 
whose  power  of  imagination  is  better  developed 
than  that  of  ordinary  mortals,  a  being  more 
susceptible  than  others  to  impressions,  more 
sensuous,  more  passionate  ;  a  being  who  in  the 
kingdom  of  happiness  and  the  joys  of  life  knows 
everything  and  strives  for  everything  with  the 
force  of  utmost  intensity.  This  is  an  artist.  He 
must  possess  a  threefold  strength  of  character 
and  will-power  to  withstand  temptation  and  con¬ 
quer  it.  But  as  there  is  little  reason  why  a 
flower  more  beautiful  than  the  rest  should  there¬ 
fore  possess  a  larger  power  of  resistance  against 
the  storm,  there  is  just  as  little  reason  why  an 
artist  should  be  of  stronger  character  than  an 
ordinary  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  why  he  often  has  less  character,  for  his 
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vital  strength  is  exhausted  in  the  double  fight 
in  the  world  of  art  and  in  the  everyday  world. 
He  is  like  a  sick  bird  suffering  from  chronic 
fever,  now  disappearing  beyond  the  clouds,  now 
dragging  his  lame  wings  in  the  dust.  Art  gives 
him  a  repugnance  to  dust  and  the  gutter,  but 
everyday  life  robs  him  of  the  power  to  rise  and 
fly.  Hence  the  discordant  fight  between  the 
inner  and  outer  lives  of  artists.  The  world  that 
demands  more  from  the  artist  than  from  others, 
and  condemns  him,  may  be  right ;  but  Christ 
will  be  just  when  he  saves  him.  Ostrynski 
asserts  that  actors  belong  as  much  to  the  world 
of  art  as  the  various  musical  instruments — 
clarionets,  French  horns,  trombones,  and  the  like. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  best  proof  is  Eva 
Adami,  who  is  an  artist  through  and  through, 
as  much  by  the  grace  of  her  talent  as  her  artistic 
feeling,  which  like  a  mother  has  saved  her  from 
evil. 

Notwithstanding  my  great  friendship  for  Eva,  I 
have  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time.  She  is  very 
glad  to  see  me,  yet  her  face  has  a  strange 
expression  I  cannot  well  explain. 

“  How  are  you,  Vladek  ?”  she  said.  “At  last 
I  see  you  !  ” 

I  am  glad  to  find  her  in.  She  wears  a  Turkish 
morning  robe — red  palms  on  a  cream-coloured 
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ground,  with  wide  velvet  embroidery  and  short 
sleeves.  The  embroidery  looks  wonderfully 
pretty,  and  is  reflected  in  her  pale  face  and  violet 
eyes. 

I  tell  her  so,  and  she  seems  delighted.  I  come 
directly  to  the  point. 

“My  golden  diva/’  I  say,  “you  know  Pani 
Kolchanovski,  the  enchanting  beauty  from  the 
Ukraina  ?  " 

“  Of  course  I  do.  She  was  my  schoolmate.” 

“  Introduce  me  to  her  !  ”  Eva  begins  to  shake 
her  head.  “  My  dearest,  my  sweetest,  do  it  for 
my  sake.” 

“  No,  Vladek,  I  will  not  do  it.” 

“You  see  how  unkind  you  are,  and  I  once 
almost  fell  in  love  with  you.” 

What  a  mimosa  Eva  is !  Hearing  this,  she 
changes  in  colour,  puts  her  elbow  on  the  table — 
a  marvel,  this  elbow — supports  her  pale  face  with 
the  palm,  and  asks  :  “  When  was  that  ?  ” 

I  am  anxious  to  speak  of  Helena.  However, 
I  had  almost  fallen  in  love  with  Eva  once,  and  as 
I  want  to  humour  her  now  I  begin : — 

“  It  was  thus  :  We  once  walked  together  from 
the  theatre  to  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Do  you 
remember  how  beautiful  that  evening  was  ?  We 
sat  down  on  a  bench  near  the  fountain.  You 
said  you  wanted  to  listen  to  the  nightingale.  I 
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was  somewhat  disposed  to  be  melancholy.  I 
took  off  my  hat,  as  my  head  was  aching.  You 
went  to  the  fountain,  dipped  your  handkerchief 
in  the  water,  and  pressed  it  with  your  hand 
to  my  forehead.  You  appeared  to  me  then  as 
kind  as  an  angel,  and  I  thought  to  myself :  ‘  If 
I  grasp  this  hand  and  press  it  to  my  lips,  it  is 
all  done  with  me — I  shall  fall  mortally  in  love 
with  her.’  ” 

“Well,  and — ”  asks  Eva,  half  audibly. 

“Then  you  suddenly  sat  down  farther  away 
from  me,  as  if  you  suspected  something.” 

Eva  sits  for  a  short  time  buried  in  thought, 
wakes  up  suddenly,  and  says  with  nervous  haste  : 
“  Let  us  not  speak  of  this,  I  implore  you  !  ” 

“  Well,  we  will  not  speak  of  it.  Do  you  know, 
Eva,  I  like  you  too  much  ever  to  be  able  to  fall 
in  love  with  you  ?  One  excludes  the  other. 
Ever  since  I  have  known  you  I  have  felt  for  you 
a  genuine  affection.” 

“  But,”  says  Eva,  as  if  following  her  own 
thoughts,  “is  it  true  that  you  are  betrothed  ?  ” 

“It  is.” 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  me  about  it  ?  ” 

“  The  affair  was  off  once,  and  was  rearranged 
only  a  short  time  ago.  But  when  you  mean  to 
say  that  I,  being  engaged,  have  no  right  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Pani  Helena,  I  will  answer 
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in  advance.  I  was  a  painter  before  I  was 
a  groom,  and  of  course,  you  do  not  fear  for 
her  ?  ” 

“  Don't  get  that  idea  into  your  head.  I  will 
not  introduce  you  to  her,  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
expose  her  to  evil  tongues.  They  say  that  for 
the  last  few  weeks  half  Warsaw  is  in  love 
with  you.  Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  your 
successes.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  the  joke, 
that,  of  the  Ten  Commandments  you  have  made 
one  for  yourself — do  you  know  which  ?  ” 

“Well?” 

“  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  wife — 
in  vain.” 

“Thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  my  misery  !  But  the 
joke  is  good.” 

“And,  of  course,  just  suits  you  ?  ” 

“  Listen,  Eva !  Do  you  wish  to  know  the 
whole  truth  ?  I  have  always  been  shy,  bashful, 
and  have  never  had  success  with  women.  People 
imagine — the  Lord  knows  what,  and  yet  you  do 
not  know  how  much  there  is  in  my  exclamation, 

'  Thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  my  misery  !  ’  ” 

“  Povero  maestro  !  ” 

“  Leave  that  Italian  alone.  Will  you  introduce 
me  to  Pani  Kolchanovski  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  Vladek  !  I  cannot  do  it.  You  are 
generally  known  now  as  a  Don  Juan.  There  is 
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less  reason  why  I,  an  actress,  should  introduce 
you  to  a  woman  who,  like  Helena,  is  lonely  and 
attracts  so  much  attention.” 

“  Why  do  you  receive  me,  then  ?  ” 

“I?  This  is  altogether  different.  I  am  an 
actress  and  can  apply  to  myself  the  words  of 
Shakespeare,  “  Be  thou  chaste  as  ice,  pure  as 
snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.” 

“  Do  you  know  it  is  enough  to  make  one  lose 
one’s  senses  ?  Every  one  may  know  her,  may 
visit  her,  may  look  at  her — all  but  me.  And 
why  ?  Because  I  painted  a  good  picture  and 
gained  some  distinction.” 

“  You  are  right — from  your  point  of  view,”  says 
Eva,  smiling.  “But  I  must  confess  that  I  knew 
beforehand  why  you  came  to  me.  Ostrynski 
was  here  and  declared  decidedly  it  were  1  better  ’ 
not  to  introduce  you  to  Helena.” 

“  Ha !  Now  I  understand  !  And  you  have 
promised  him  ?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  was  really  angry.  Still, 
I  think  it  were  ‘  better '  not  to  make  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Helena.  Now  let  us  speak  of  your 
picture.” 

“  Leave  my  picture  alone,  leave  painting  alone. 
Ah  well !  if  such  is  the  case,  I  shall  know  how 
to  help  myself.  I  declare  to  you  that  within  the 
next  three  days  I  shall  form  the  acquaintance  of 
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Pani  Kolchanovski,  if  I  have  to  force  my  way  to 
her  in  some  disguise.” 

“  Disguise  yourself  as  a  gardener,  and  bring 
her  a  bouquet  from  Ostrynski.” 

At  the  same  moment  there  flashes  through  my 
mind  an  idea,  which  seems  to  me  so  happy  that 
I  strike  my  forehead  ;  and  forgetting  all  the  anger 
I  had  felt  toward  Eva,  I  exclaim  : 

“  Give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  betray 
me !  ” 

“  I  give  it,”  says  Eva,  becoming  curious. 

“  Know,  then,  I  will  disguise  myself  as  an  old 
harp-player.1  I  have  the  harp  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  costume  for  it.  I  know  the  Ukraina  well, 
and  am  acquainted  with  its  songs  and  folklore. 
Pani  Kolchanovski  comes  from  the  Ukraina, 
and  is  sure  to  receive  me.  Do  you  understand, 
now  ?  ” 

“  What  an  original  idea  !  ”  says  Eva.  She  is 
too  much  of  an  artist  not  to  be  pleased  with  my 
plan.  She  gave  me  her  word  not  to  betray  me, 
and  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  whole  affair. 
“  What  an  original  idea  !  ”  she  repeats.  “  Helena 


1  [In  Russia,  especially  on  the  Ukraina  years  ago,  old  Cos¬ 
sacks,  blinded  by  brutal  enemies,  when  captured  in  time  of  war, 
travelled  through  the  country  with  an  instrument  not  unlike  an 
American  banjo,  playing  doleful  tunes,  and  accompanying  the 
same  with  war-songs  and  folklore.  —  Translator.'] 
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loves  her  Ukraina  so  much  that  she  will  surely 
melt  in  tears  when  she  meets  here  in  Warsaw  a 
harper  from  home.  But  what  will  you  say  to 
her  ?  how  will  you  explain  to  her  your  presence 
on  the  Vistula  ?  ” 

Unwillingly  Eva  becomes  infected  with  my 
enthusiasm.  We  sit  down  and  draw  out  the 
details  of  a  regular  conspiracy. 

It  is  arranged  that  I  put  on  a  characteristic 
mask  and  go  away  with  her  in  a  carriage,  so  as 
not  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  onlookers.  Pani 
Helena  is  not  to  know  anything  of  the  plot.  In 
due  time  Eva  is  to  let  the  secret  out. 

In  great  humour  we  amuse  ourselves  with  our 
plans ;  I  begin  to  kiss  Evas  hands,  and  she  keeps 
me  for  breakfast. 

I  pass  the  evening  with  the  Suslowskis.  Kazia 
is  a  little  out  of  humour  because  of  my  failure  to 
come  in  the  morning ;  but  like  an  angel  I  bear 
all  her  moods,  and  think  at  the  same  time  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  adventure  and — Helena. 


XI 

Eleven  o’clock  forenoon ! 

Eva  will  be  here  any  moment.  I  have  on 
a  sack  linen  shirt,  which  leaves  my  bosom 
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somewhat  bare ;  a  coat  somewhat  worn,  but  pretty 
good  yet ;  a  belt,  boots,  and  everything  else  that 
is  needed  for  the  purpose.  The  hair  of  the  grey 
wig  falls  over  my  eyes,  and  one  would  hardly 
think  I  wore  a  wig.  My  beard  is  a  masterpiece 
of  patience.  From  eight  in  the  morning  I  have 
been  busy  mixing  my  natural  hair  with  white 
streaks,  till  I  have  become  so  respectably  grey 
that  I  never  hope  to  reach  such  a  stage  in  my  old 
age  ;  diluted  sepia  makes  my  features  dark  brown, 
while  Swiatetski  had  done  some  work  on  my 
wrinkles,  worthy  of  a  genius.  I  seem  to  be 
seventy  years  old.  Swiatetski  declares  that 
instead  of  painting  I  could  make  ends  meet  by 
posing  as  a  model,  by  which  Art  would  profit 
all  the  more. 

Half-past  eleven.  Eva  drives  up.  I  send  out 
to  the  carriage  a  bundle  containing  my  ordinary 
attire,  in  case  I  am  compelled  to  change  my 
dress.  I  take  the  harp,  go  down  as  far  as  the 
carriage  door,  and  say  :  “  Slava  Bogu.” 

Eva  is  greatly  astonished  and  amused. 

“A  wonderful  make  up!  a  splendid  old 
singer  !  ”  repeats  she  laughing.  u  Only  an  artist 
has  such  ideas.” 

She  herself  looks  like  a  summer  morning.  She 
wears  a  dress  of  raw  silk  and  a  straw  hat  with 
poppies.  I  cannot  take  my  eyes  away  from  her. 
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She  came  in  an  open  carriage,  and  the  people  in 
the  street  begin  to  surround  us ;  but  she  does 
not  mind  it.  At  last  the  carriage  is  moving  on; 
my  heart  begins  to  beat  lively.  In  fifteen 
minutes  I  shall  see  the  Helena  I  have  dreamed 
of.  We  have  not  advanced  a  hundred  yards 
when  I  see  Ostrynski  coming  towards  us.  One 
must  see  him  everywhere !  He  stops,  seeing  us, 
greets  Eva,  then  commences  to  scan  us  both, 
especially  me.  I  don’t  believe  he  recognises  me. 
Having  passed  him,  I  turn  my  head,  and  see 
him  still  standing  there,  following  us  with  his 
eyes.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  I  lose  sight 
of  him. 

The  carriage  moves  pretty  rapidly,  yet  the 
ride  seems  to  me  to  last  an  age.  At  last  we 
stop  in  Belvedere  Alley.  We  are  before  Helena’s 
house.  I  rush  to  the  door,  as  if  the  house  were 
on  fire.  Eva  runs  after  me,  crying,  “What  a 
disgusting  old  man  !  ” 

A  porter,  very  showily  dressed,  opens  the  door 
for  us,  and  at  the  sight  of  me  forces  his  eyes 
wide  open.  Eva  calms  him,  explaining  that  the 
old  man  comes  with  her,  and  we  go  upstairs. 
The  chambermaid  appears  after  a  little  time  with 
the  announcement  that  the  lady  is  making  her 
toilet  in  the  next  room,  and  disappears. 

“Good-morning,  Helena!”  cries  Eva. 
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“  Good-day,  Evotchka  !  ”  answers  a  charmingly 
fresh  voice.  “  In  a  moment — in  a  moment  I 
shall  be  ready  !  ” 

u  Helena,  you  don't  know  what  awaits  you — 
what  you  will  see  in  a  moment.  I  have  brought 
a  harper  along  with  me,  the  liveliest  harper 
that  ever  wandered  through  the  steppes  of  the 
Ukraina.” 

A  joyful  exclamation  is  heard  in  the  adjoining 
room,  the  door  opens,  and  Helena  thunders  in, 
negligee ,  her  hair  unloosed  and  hanging  down. 

“A  harper — a  blind  harper — here  in  War¬ 
saw  !  ” 

“  Not  blind  !  He  sees  !  ”  cries  Eva,  afraid  to 
carry  the  joke  too  far. 

But  it  is  too  late,  for  at  the  same  moment  I 
throw  myself  at  Helena's  feet,  and  say  in  the 
purest  of  dialects  :  “  Cherub  of  God  !  ” 

And  I  embrace  her  tiny  feet  with  both  my 
hands,  and  my  glance  follows  them  up  with 
admiration. 

**  Nations,  kneel  down  !  Come,  gather  around 
with  incense-burners,  all  ye  peoples !  A  Venus 
of  Milo,  a  real  Venus  !  ” 

“ Cherub!"  I  repeat,  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 
My  harper’s  ecstasy  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
after  long  wanderings  I  have  seen  a  being  from 
the  Ukraina  once  more. 
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In  spite  of  that,  Helena  hurriedly  draws  her 
feet  from  my  hands  and  escapes  into  the  next 
room.  As  quick  as  lightning  my  eyes  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  bare  shoulders  and  her  neck  that 
remind  me  of  the  Psyche  in  the  Neapolitan 
Museum.  She  disappears  behind  the  door,  and 
I  remain  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Eva  threatens  me  with  her  parasol  and  laughs, 
hiding  her  rosy  nose  in  a  bouquet  of  mignonette. 

Meanwhile  a  conversation  begins  through  the 
door  in  the  brightest  dialect  ever  spoken  on  the 
Ukraina.  I  was  prepared  in  advance  for  all 
questions,  and  lie,  as  if  reading  from  a  book : 
“  I  am  a  bee-keeper  from  near  Chernishin.  My 
daughter  married  a  nobleman  of  Warsaw,  and 
went  with  him  thither,  and  my  old  bones  felt 
lonely  on  my  bee-farm,  till  I  followed  her.  Kind 
people  have  from  time  to  time  given  me  money 
for  my  songs.  And  now !  Now  I  will  see  my 
beloved  daughter  again,  give  her  my  blessing 
and  return  home,  as  I  am  home-sick  for  my 
native  soil  of  Ukraina.  There,  alone  among  my 
bee-hives,  I  will  die.  Every  one  must  die,  and 
for  old  Philip  the  day  has  been  at  hand  for  some 
time.” 

What  an  artist  Eva  is  ! 

She  knows,  of  course,  who  I  am,  and  yet  is  so 
much  moved  by  my  playing  my  part,  that  she, 
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full  of  melancholy,  nods  her  beautiful  head  and 
looks  at  me  with  compassion. 

Helena’s  voice  from  the  next  room  thrills  with 
emotion. 

The  door  opens  a  little,  a  wonderfully  white 
hand  shows  through  the  opening,  and  all  unex¬ 
pectedly  I  am  the  owner  of  three  roubles,  which 
I  accept,  as  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  I  give  vent 
to  a  veritable  torrent  of  blessings  in  the  name  of 
all  the  saints,  and  pour  the  stream  on  Helena’s 
head. 

The  chambermaid  enters  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Ostrynski  is  down-stairs,  and  asks  per¬ 
mission  to  see  the  lady. 

“  Don’t  let  him  in,  my  dear !  ”  cries  Eva, 
frightened. 

Helena  assures  her  that  she  will  not  receive 
him.  She  even  expresses  surprise  at  such  an 
early  visit.  I  cannot  conjecture  why  Ostrynski, 
who  makes  much  of  social  etiquette,  and  is 
famous  for  his  mastery  of  it,  should  come  here 
at  such  an  early  hour. 

“  Something  extraordinary  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  !  ”  says  Eva. 

But  there  is  no  time  for  further  explanations, 
for  at  that  moment  Helena  appears  in  full  dress, 
and  simultaneously  breakfast  is  announced.  The 
ladies  leave  for  the  dining-room.  Helena  wants 
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me  to  sit  at  the  table,  but  I  hesitate  and  establish 
myself  with  my  harp  on  the  threshold.  After 
a  short  while  a  plate  is  put  before  me,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  are  sufficient  to  give  indigestion 
to  six  old  harpers  of  the  Ukraina.  I  begin, 
however,  for  I  am  hungry,  and  besides,  while 
eating  I  can  observe  Helena.  Truly,  a  more 
beautiful  head  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all 
the  art  galleries  of  the  world.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  such  transparent  eyes.  You 
see  through  them  all  the  emotions  of  the  soul, 
just  as  you  see  the  bed  of  a  stream  through  its 
pure  waters. 

Her  eyes  also  possess  the  quality  of  beginning 
to  laugh  before  the  lips,  whereby  the  face  is 
brightened  as  if  by  a  sunbeam.  What  incom¬ 
parable  sweetness  around  her  closed  mouth ! 
This  is  a  head  in  the  style  of  Carlo  Dolce,  as 
much  as  the  drawing  of  the  eyes  and  brow  re¬ 
minds  of  the  noblest  types  of  Sanchio.  I  stop 
eating,  and  gaze,  and  stare — I  could  look  until 
the  end  of  my  life  ! 

"  You  were  not  here  yesterday,”  says  Helena 
to  Eva.  “  I  thought  you  would  have  come  over 
in  the  afternoon.” 

“  In  the  morning  I  had  a  rehearsal,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  wanted  to  see  Magorski’s  picture.” 

“  Did  you  see  it  ?  ” 
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“Not  very  well;  the  crowd  was  too  great. 
And  you  ?  ” 

“  I  was  there  early  in  the  morning.  What  an 
artist !  One  might  really  weep  with  his  Jew’s.” 

Eva  looks  at  me,  and  I  feel  myself  in  heaven. 

“  I  will  go  there  again  as  often  as  I  can,” 
continues  Helena. 

“  Let  us  go  there  together.  Will  you  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,  to-day  ?  I  was  delighted  not  only 
with  the  picture,  but  also  with  the  fact  that  such 
talent  belongs  to  us.” 

And  not  to  worship  such  a  woman ! 

I  hear  further:  “What  a  pity  that  you  hear 
such  strange  things  about  this  Magorski !  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  dying  of  curiosity  to  meet 
him.” 

“  So  ?  ”  says  Eva,  in  a  nonchalant  tone. 

“  You  know  him,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I  can  assure  you  that  he  loses  much  on 
closer  acquaintance.  Conceited  and  vain — oh, 
how  vain  !  ” 

I  have  such  a  desire  to  show  Eva  my  tongue, 
that  I  can  scarcely  control  myself ;  but  she  looks 
at  me  with  her  roguish  violet  eyes  and  says : 

“You  seem  to  have  lost  your  appetite,  old 
man  ?  ” 

I  must  speak.  I  can  no  longer  endure  it. 

She  says  to  Helena : 
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“  Oh  yes,  much  better  to  admire  Magorski  than 
to  know  him.  Ostrynski  calls  him  a  genius  in 
the  body  of  a  barber.” 

If  Ostrynski  has  said  anything  like  that,  I 
would  crop  his  ears  off ;  still  I  know  very  well 
that  Eva  is  a  little  devil.  I  think,  however,  that 
she  goes  too  far  this  time. 

Happily,  breakfast  is  at  an  end.  We  go  into 
the  garden,  where  I  am  to  sing  my  songs.  This 
does  not  amuse  me  very  much.  I  would  rather 
be  with  Helena  as  an  artist  than  as  a  harper. 
But  it  is  too  late  now !  I  sit  down  near  the 
wall  in  the  shade  of  the  chestnut  trees,  through 
the  leaves  of  which  the  sun  shines  checkering 
the  ground.  The  sunny  spots  tremble,  quiver, 
vanish  and  appear  again,  according  as  the  wind 
moves  the  leaves.  The  garden  is  very  wide, 
the  tumult  of  the  city  hardly  reaches  it,  especially 
as  the  noise  is  drowned  by  the  splashing  of  a 
fountain.  The  heat  is  great  among  the  thick 
leaves,  the  chirping  of  birds  is  heard  soft  and 
faint  as  if  in  a  dream.  Otherwise  absolute  silence 
reigns.  I  observe  that  a  really  pretty  picture 
has  been  formed.  The  garden,  the  thickness  of 
the  trees,  the  spots  of  sunshine,  the  two  beau¬ 
tiful  women  leaning  on  each  other,  and  I,  the 
old  harper,  sitting  with  harp  against  the  wall; 
all  this  has  its  charm,  which  I,  as  a  painter, 
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consider  perfect.  I  am  all  absorbed  in  my  role, 
and  with  sincere  emotion  sing : 

“  Men  consider  me  quite  happy, 

And  I  laugh  at  their  mistake. 

Oh  !  they  see  not  when  I’m  weeping, 

When  my  heart  doth  almost  break. 

Lonely  wandered  I  through  life, 

Lonely  to  my  grave  I’ll  go. 

Why  didst  bear  me,  O  my  mother, 

In  th’  evil  hour  of  long  ago  ?” 

Eva  is  captured,  being  an  artist;  Helena,  as  a 
daughter  of  the  Ukraina ;  and  I,  because  both 
are  so  beautiful  that  the  sight  of  them  intoxicates 
me.  Helena  listens  to  my  singing  without  affec¬ 
tation,  without  artificial  enthusiasm ;  in  her  trans¬ 
parent  eyes  I  read  that  the  song  gives  her  genuine 
pleasure.  What  a  contrast  to  those  ladies  from 
the  Ukraina  who  come  to  Warsaw  for  the  car¬ 
nival,  and  bore  their  dancing  partners  to  death 
during  the  quadrille  with  stories  of  home-sickness 
for  the  Ukraina,  while,  in  fact,  you  could  not 
drag  them  back  with  horses  while  the  dancing 
season  lasts ! 

Helena  listens,  nods  her  beautiful  head,  as  if 
keeping  time,  and  whispers  from  time  to  time, 
“  I  know  that !  ”  and  sings  with  me.  I  surpass 
myself.  I  bring  forth  from  my  memory  and  my 
breast  my  whole  stock  of  the  steppes;  I  mix 
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together  Hetmans,  knights,  Cossacks,  falcons, 
Sonias,  Marussias,  steppes,  grave  mounds,  and 
what  not.  I  am  surprised  that  I  remember  all 
these. 

Time  passes  as  in  a  dream. 

I  leave,  tired  but  fascinated. 


XII 

IN  the  studio  I  unexpectedly  find  old  Suslowski 
and  Kazia.  They  wished  to  surprise  me. 

Why  in  the  world  did  Swiatetski  tell  them  that 
I  should  return  so  soon  ? 

Neither  Kazia  nor  the  old  man  recognise  me — 
a  proof  that  I  am  well  disguised.  I  approach 
Kazia  and  take  her  hand.  She  steps  back, 
frightened. 

“  Kazia,  don’t  you  recognise  me?"  I  ask. 

Her  astonished  face  makes  me  laugh. 

11  This  is  Vladek,”  says  Swiatetski. 

Kazia  looks  at  me  closely,  and  finally  she  cries 
laughingly : 

“  Fie  !  what  an  ugly  old  man  !  ” 

I,  an  ugly  old  man !  I  would  like  to  know 
where  she  saw  a  better-looking.  But  for  poor 
Kazia,  brought  up  in  the  aesthetic  principles  of 
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her  father,  every  old  harper  would  look  ugly.  I 
retire  to  our  kitchen  and  return  in  a  few  minutes 
in  my  natural  dress  and  form. 

Kazia  and  her  parent  inquire  what  this 
masquerading  means. 

“What  the  masquerade  means!  The  thing  is 
quite  simple.  You  see,  my  friends,  we  painters 
from  time  to  time  render  one  another  friendly 
services  in  posing  as  models.  Thus,  for  example, 
Swiatetski  posed  for  the  old  Jew  when  I  painted 
my  Jews.  Did  you  not  recognise  him  in  the 
picture,  Kazia  ?  I  pose  now  for  Ceptowski.  It 
is  the  custom  among  painters,  especially  in 
Warsaw,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  models.” 

“  We  came  to  take  you  by  surprise,”  says 
Kazia ;  “  and  besides,  I  have  never  been  in  a 
studio  in  my  life.  Heavens  !  what  disorder  !  Is 
it  thus  with  all  painters  ?  ” 

“Almost  all.” 

Pan  Suslowski  declares  he  much  prefers  to 
find  more  order,  and  he  expects  in  the  future  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect.  I  suppress 
a  desire  to  break  my  harp  on  his  head.  Kazia 
laughs  coquettishly  and  says  : 

“There  is  a  certain  painter,  a  great  ne'er-do- 
well,  with  whom  things  will  look  quite  different 
as  soon  as  /  get  to  work.  Everything  will  be 
properly  arranged,  put  in  its  proper  place,  dusted 
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and  cleaned.”  She  raises  her  retrousse  nose  in 
the  air,  looks  at  the  wreaths  of  spider-webs  which 
adorn  the  corners  of  my  studio,  and  adds  :  “  Such 
disorder  may  well  scare  away  purchasers.  One 
comes  here  and  believes  himself  in  an  old-clothes 
market.  Here,  for  instance,  take  this  weapon — 
how  horribly  rusty  it  is ! — and  yet  one  has  only 
to  call  the  servant-girl,  tell  her  to  crush  some 
brick,  and  all  will  sparkle  and  glisten  like  a  new 
samovar.” 

Heaven  love  us !  She  speaks  of  patrons,  and 
wishes  to  clean  my  old  dug-up  armour  with 
bath-brick  !  O  Kazia  ! 

The  delighted  Suslowski  kisses  her  brow,  while 
Swiatetski  utters  an  evil  foreboding  sound  that 
reminds  one  of  the  grunt  of  a  wild  boar. 

Kazia,  threatening  me  with  her  little  fore¬ 
finger,  continues,  “  Please  take  notice  that  every¬ 
thing  shall  be  changed,”  and  concludes,  “And 
if  a  certain  gentleman  will  not  come  to  us  this 
evening,  he  will  be  awfully  bad,  and  we  will  love 
him  no  longer.” 

With  this  she  closes  her  eyes.  -  I  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  her  mannerism. 
I  promise  to  come,  and  escort  my  future  family 
to  the  door.  Returning  to  the  studio  I  find  Swia¬ 
tetski  casting  distrustful  side  glances  at  a  package 
of  hundred-rouble  notes  lying  before  him. 
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44  What’s  that  ?  ” 

44  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  ?  ” 

44 1  don’t.” 

44 1  have  robbed  somebody  like  a  common 
thief.” 

44  How  is  that  ?  ” 

44 1  have  sold  my  cadavera.” 

44  And  this  is  the  money  for  it  ?  ” 

44  It  is.  I  am  a  mean  usurer.” 

I  embrace  Swiatetski,  congratulate  him  from 
the  fulness  of  my  heart,  and  he  begins  to  tell  me 
how  it  happened. 

44  After  your  departure  I  was  sitting  all  alone, 
when  in  comes  a  gentleman  and  asks  if  I  am 
Swiatetski.  I  reply  that  I  would  like  to  know 
why  I  should  not  be  Swiatetski;  to  which  he 
answers,  4 1  have  seen  your  picture  and  wish 
to  buy  it.’  ” 

44  4  Very  well,’  I  say,  4  but  allow  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  must  be  an  idiot  to  buy  such  a  miserable 
picture.’  To  which  he  says  :  4 1  am  not  an  idiot, 
but  I  have  a  craze  for  buying  pictures  painted  by 
idiots.’  4  If  such  is  the  case,  then  it’s  all  right,’ 
say  I.  He  asks  for  the  price,  and  I  reply,  4  How 
does  that  concern  me  ?  ’  4 1  will  give  you  so 

much  and  so  much.'  4  Well,  then,  if  you  wish 
to  give  that  sum,  give  it.’  He  gave  it  and 
went  away,  leaving  a  card  with  the  name, 
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‘  Bialkowski,  Doctor  of  Medicine/  I  am  a  mean 
usurer,  and  that  settles  it !  " 

“  Long  life  to  the  cadavera !  Swiatetski,  you 
must  marry !  " 

“  I'll  hang  myself  first,"  says  Swiatetski.  il  I 
am  a  mean  usurer  and  nothing  else." 


XIII 

In  the  evening  I  am  at  the  Suslowskis’.  I  sit 
with  Kazia  in  the  alcove  in  the  parlour,  where 
there  is  a  small  sofa. 

Pani  Suslowski  is  sitting  by  a  table,  which  is 
lighted  by  a  bright  lamp,  busy  sewing  some 
pieces  of  Kazia’s  trousseau. 

Pan  Suslowski  at  the  same  table  reads  with 
dignity  the  evening  issue  of  the  Paper  Kite . 

I  am  not  in  a  very  good  humour.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  conceal  it,  and  draw  very  near 
to  Kazia.  Silence  reigns  in  the  room.  Only 
Kazia’s  whispering  is  heard.  When  1  try  to  em¬ 
brace  her,  she  pleads  :  “  Vladek,  papa  will  see  !  ” 

Suddenly  “  papa  "  begins  to  read  aloud  :  “  The 
painting  of  the  noted  artist  Swiatetski,  entitled 
‘  The  Last  Meeting,’  was  bought  to-day  by  Dr. 
Bialkowski  for  fifteen  hundred  roubles." 
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"  Oh  yes !  ”  I  say,  "  Swiatetski  sold  the 
picture  this  morning.” 

Then  I  try  again  to  embrace  Kazia,  and  again 
hear  her  murmur,  “  Papa  will  see." 

Unwillingly  I  turn  my  eyes  towards  Pan 
Suslowski.  I  see  his  bent  face  suddenly  change, 
he  holds  his  hand  before  his  eyes  as  if  shading 
them,  and  bends  over  the  Paper  Kite .  What 
the  deuce  has  he  found  ? 

“  What  is  the  matter,  papa  ?  ”  asks  Pani 
Suslowski. 

He  rises,  moves  a  few  steps  towards  us,  stops, 
looks  at  me  with  a  penetrating  glance,  wrings 
his  hands  and  commences  to  shake  his  head. 

“  What  ails  you  ?  ” 

“  Here,  you  see  that  treachery  and  crime  will 
come  to  the  light  of  day !  ”  he  replies  in  a 
pathetic  tone.  “Sir,  read  this,  if  your  sense  of 
shame  will  allow  you  !  ” 

At  the  last  words  he  makes  a  movement  as  if 
he  would  wrap  himself  in  a  toga,  and  hands  me 
the  Paper  Kite.  I  take  the  sheet,  and  my  glance 
falls  on  an  article  with  the  heading,  “The 
Harper  from  the  Ukraina.”  I  become  somewhat 
upset,  and  I  read  with  haste  the  following : — 

“A  few  days  since  there  appeared  within  the 
walls  of  our  city  a  rare  guest  in  the  person  of 
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a  very  old  harper,  who  makes  the  rounds  of  the 
houses  of  the  families  from  the  Ukraina  residing 
here,  and  sings  his  songs  on  receipt  of  alms.  We 
hear  that  our  well-known  and  beloved  actress 
E.  A.  is  particularly  captivated  by  him.  She 
could  have  been  seen  only  this  morning  riding 
out  with  him.  In  the  first  days  of  the  stranger’s 
visit,  a  wonderful  rumour  was  noised  about  that 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  painters  was 
parading  under  the  peasant  coat  of  a  harper, 
with  the  evident  object  (without  arousing  the 
suspicions  of  husbands  and  guardians)  of  finding 
easy  access  to  the  boudoirs  of  the  ladies.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  rumour  has  no  foundation 
whatever,  if  only  because  our  Diva  would  not 
be  a  party  to  such  acts.  The  old  harper  has, 
according  to  our  investigations,  just  arrived  from 
the  Ukraina.  He  is  a  little  demented,  but  his 
memory  is  yet  bright.” 

“  Heaven  and  hell !  ” 

Suslowski  is  so  excited  that  he  cannot  utter 
a  sound.  At  last  he  gives  free  vent  to  his 
rage. 

“  What  new  hypocrisy,  what  justification,  will 
you  put  forth  for  your  behaviour  ?  Was  it  not 
you  whom  we  saw  to-day  in  that  shameful  dis¬ 
guise  ?  Who  is  that  old  harper  ?  ” 
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“  I  was  that  harper,”  I  reply.  “  I  cannot 
understand,  however,  why  you  find  my  disguise 
shameful.” 

At  this  moment  Kazia  snatches  the  Paper  Kite 
from  my  hands  and  commences  to  read ;  but 
Suslowski  wraps  himself  closer  in  a  toga  of 
indignation  and  says : 

"  Having  hardly  entered  an  honourable  house, 
you  bring  into  it  your  immorality.  Before  you 
are  yet  the  husband  of  this  unfortunate  child, 
you  betray  our  honour  in  the  company  of  some 
light-minded  woman;  you  abuse  our  confidence 
in  the  most  shameless  manner;  you  break  your 
sacred  word.  And  for  whose  sake  ?  For  the 
sake  of  a  theatre  hetaira  !  ” 

I  am  wild  with  rage. 

“  Sir !  I  have  heard  enough  of  your  phrases  ! 
This  hetaira  is  worth  more  than  ten  Catos  of 
your  calibre.  You  are  nothing  to  me  as  yet,  my 
dear  sir,  and  I  beg  you  to  know  that  you  bore 
me.  I  have  had  enough  of  you  and  your  pathos 
and - ” 

Words  fail  me,  and  besides,  I  have  no  further 
need  of  them,  for  Suslowski  suddenly  unbuttons 
his  waistcoat  as  if  wishing  to  say — 

“  Strike  your  blow,  don’t  spare  me,  here  is  my 
breast ! ” 

I  never  think  of  striking,  but  declare  that  I 
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will  retire,  for  fear  I  may  find  a  good  deal  more 
to  say  to  Pan  Suslowski. 

And  I  really  take  my  departure  without  bidding 
good-night  to  any  one.  The  fresh  air  cools  my 
heated  head  a  little.  It  is  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  weather  is  beautiful.  I  must 
walk  awhile  to  cool  myself  fully,  so  I  hasten  to 
the  Belvedere  Alley.  The  windows  of  Helena’s 
villa  are  dark ;  evidently  she  is  not  at  home.  I 
don’t  know  why  that  so  greatly  disappoints  me. 
If  I  could  but  see  her  shadow  through  the 
window  I  would  be  calmer,  but,  as  it  is,  rage 
devours  me  again. 

What  I  shall  do  with  Ostrynski  at  our  next 
meeting  I  don't  know  yet.  He  is  happily  a  man 
who  will  not  shirk  responsibility.  But  on  what 
point  shall  I  tackle  him  ? 

The  paragraph  was  devilishly  well  written. 
Ostrynski  denies  that  the  harper  was  a  painter 
in  disguise.  He  seemingly  takes  Eva  under  his 
protection,  and  betrays  the  whole  plot  to  Helena. 
Evidently  he  aims  at  compromising  Eva  in 
Helena’s  eyes,  takes  his  revenge  on  me  on 
account  of  Kazia,  and  makes  me  look  ridiculous. 

If  only  he  had  not  said  that  I  was  de¬ 
mented  !  But  it’s  done !  In  Helena’s  eyes  I 
must  be  ridiculous.  Of  course  she  reads  the 
Paper  Kite . 
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Oh,  what  an  unpleasant  story,  and  what  dis¬ 
appointment  for  Eva ! 

How  Ostrynski  must  triumph  !  Decidedly 
something  must  be  done,  but  may  I  become  a 
reporter  of  the  Paper  Kite  if  I  know  what!  The 
idea  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  ask  Eva’s 
counsel.  She  is  playing  to-night.  I  will  hasten 
to  the  theatre  and  speak  to  her  when  the  per¬ 
formance  is  over.  There  is  yet  time. 

Half-an-hour  later  I  am  in  her  dressing-room. 

Our  theatres  are  not  distinguished  for  their 
luxurious  furnishings.  A  room  with  whitewashed 
walls,  two  gas  jets  with  flames  trembling  in  the 
draught,  a  looking-glass,  a  washstand,  a  couple 
of  chairs  in  one  corner,  a  lounge — probably  the 
private  property  of  the  Diva — this  is  her  dressing- 
room.  A  number  of  toilet  utensils  before  the 
looking-glass,  a  cup  of  black  coffee  not  quite 
empty,  flasks  of  rouge  and  powder,  grease  paints, 
several  pairs  of  gloves  which  still  retain  the  form 
of  the  hands,  two  false  tresses ;  on  a  side  wall  a 
collection  of  dresses,  white,  rose,  dark,  light  and 
heavy ;  on  the  floor  two  basketfuls  of  toilet 
articles.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  the  odour 
of  powder  and  perfume.  What  a  gay  disorder ! 
how  everything  has  been  hastily  thrown  together! 
What  colours  and  reflections,  what  light  and 
shade  effects  are  wrought  by  the  quivering  of 
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the  gas  jets !  It  is  a  picture  of  its  own  sort ; 
there  is  character  in  it.  It  is  true  there  is 
nothing  more  here  than  in  every  other  dressing- 
room,  and  yet  there  is  a  certain  “  something  ” 
which  makes  it  look  not  like  a  dressing-room, 
but  a  sanctuary :  a  certain  charm  covers  every¬ 
thing.  Above  all  this  disorder,  within  these 
badly  white-washed,  scratched  walls,  hovers  the 
Spirit  of  Art. 

Thundering  applause  is  heard.  Ah !  The 
performance  is  at  an  end.  Through  the  walls 
exclamations  reach  my  ears  : 

“Adami,  Adami!”  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passes 
and  still  they  clamour. 

At  last  Eva  rushes  in  dressed  as  “Theodora.” 
She  has  a  crown  on  her  head ;  beneath,  her  eyes 
are  blackened,  and  her  cheeks  are  painted  red. 
Her  undressed  hair  falls  like  a  storm  on  her 
bare  neck  and  shoulders.  She  is  so  feverishly 
excited  and  exhausted  that  she  can  scarcely 
make  herself  heard  When  she  whispers  to  me : 
“  How  are  you,  Vladek  ?  ”  She  quickly  removes 
her  crown  and  throws  herself  in  her  princely 
robes  on  the  lounge.  She  is  unable  to  speak, 
but  she  looks  at  me  silently  like  a  weary  bird. 
I  sit  down  beside  her,  put  my  hand  on  her 
head  and  think  of  nothing  else  but  her.  I  see 
in  those  blackened  eyes  the  hardly  extinguished 
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flame  of  inspiration.  I  see  on  this  brow  the 
reflection  of  Art.  I  see  how  this  girl  brings  to 
the  altar  of  the  dramatic  Moloch  her  health,  her 
blood,  her  life.  I  see  how  her  lungs  are  short 
of  breath — and  such  compassion  masters  me, 
such  sympathy,  that  I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Thus  we  sit  silent  a  long  while.  At  last  Eva 
points  with  her  finger  to  a  number  of  the  Paper 
Kite  lying  on  the  dressing-table  and  says:  “How 
unpleasant !  oh,  how  bitter !  ” 

Suddenly  she  bursts  out  into  nervous  weeping 
and  begins  to  shiver  and  tremble  like  a  leaf.  I 
am  well  aware  that  she  weeps  from  exhaustion, 
and  not  because  of  the  Paper  Kite ;  that  the 
newspaper  article  is  nonsense,  which  no  one 
will  think  of  in  the  morning;  that  the  whole 
of  Ostrynski  is  not  worth  one  of  Eva’s  tears, 
and  yet  my  heart  is  oppressed  the  more.  I 
grasp  her  hands  and  cover  them  with  kisses, 
I  press  her  to  my  breast.  My  heart  beats  more 
violently  than  ever ;  something  wonderful  is 
happening  to  me.  I  kneel,  not  knowing  why, 
at  Eva’s  feet.  A  cloud  covers  my  eyes.  Finally, 
losing  every  sense,  I  lock  her  in  my  arms. 

11  Vladek  !  Vladek  !  Have  pity  !  ”  whispered 
Eva. 

But  I  press  her  to  my  breast,  I  forget  every¬ 
thing.  I  am  gone  mad.  I  kiss  her  brow,  her 
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eyes,  her  mouth,  and  can  only  utter  these  words: 
il  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  ” 

Eva  drops  her  head  backward,  her  hands 
feverishly  embrace  my  neck,  and  I  hear  her 
whisper,  “  I  have  loved  you  so  long !  ” 


XIV 

If  there  is  in  this  world  a  truer,  dearer  soul  than 
Eva,  I  am  a  pickled  herring. 

They  say  about  us  artists  that  we  act  and  do 
everything  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
It  is  not  true.  It  happens  that  I  have  loved 
Eva  for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  been  such  an 
ass  that  I  was  unconscious  of  it.  The  Lord 
alone  knows  what  took  place  in  me  when  I 
escorted  her  home  that  night.  We  went  hand 
in  hand,  not  speaking  a  word.  I  constantly 
pressed  Eva’s  arm  to  my  side,  and  she  pressed 
mine.  I  felt  that  she  loved  me  with  all  her 
power.  I  took  her  up-stairs,  and  when  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  small  boudoir,  we  became  so 
confused,  that  we  did  not  dare  to  look  into  each 
other’s  eyes. 

When,  however,  Eva  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  I  drew  them  tenderly  back,  and  said  : 
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il  Eva,  you  are  mine,  are  you  not  ?  ”  And  she 
drew  closer  to  me,  and  answered  : 

"  Yes,  yes  !  ” 

She  was  so  enchanting,  her  eyes  were  so 
dreamy  and  sparkling  at  the  same  time;  in  her 
behaviour  there  was  such  a  sweet  languor,  that 
I  could  scarcely  tear  myself  away  from  her. 

To  tell  the. truth,  she  could  not  break  from  me 
either,  just  as  if  she  wished  to  reward  herself 
for  her  long  silence  and  her  feelings  hidden  so 
long. 

I  came  home  late.  Swiatetski  had  not  yet 
gone  to  bed.  He  was  working  by  lamplight  on 
some  wood  drawing  for  an  illustrated  periodical. 

“  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,"  said  he,  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  work. 

I  take  the  letter  from  the  table  and  feel  through 
the  envelope  a  ring.  Tis  well ;  this  will  do 
service  to-morrow.  I  open  the  letter  and  read 
the  following : — 

“  I  know  that  the  return  of  the  ring  will  please 
you,  for  you  evidently  desire  it.  What  concerns 
me  is,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  rival  actresses. 

“  K.” 

Short  at  any  rate.  The  letter  breathes  anger, 
nothing  else.  If  ever  Kazia  appeared  to  me 
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surrounded  by  a  charm,  at  this  moment  she  lost 
that  charm  for  ever.  How  remarkable !  Every¬ 
body  believes  that  Eva  was  the  raison  d'etre  of 
my  disguise  and  all  these  happenings,  and  in 
fact,  Eva  will  be  the  cause  of  all  that  follows. 

I  crumple  the  letter,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
go  to  bed.  Swiatetski  lifts  his  eyes  from  his  work 
and  looks  at  me,  expecting  me  to  say  something ; 
but  I  am  silent. 

“  That  rascal  Ostrynski  has  been  here  this 
evening,”  says  Swiatetski. 


XV 

THE  next  day,  as  early  as  ten  o’clock,  I  want 
to  fly  to  Eva,  but  it  can’t  be  done,  as  I  have 
guests.  Baron  Kartoffler  is  here,  ordering  a 
replica  of  my  “  Jews.”  He  offers  fifteen  hundred 
roubles ;  I  demand  two  thousand.  We  settle 
at  that.  After  his  departure  Tanzenberg  orders 
two  portraits.  Swiatetski,  who  is  an  anti-Semite, 
calls  me  a  Jew-dauber.  I  would  like  to  know, 
though,  who  buys  our  pictures,  if  not  “  Finance.’ 
And  if  “  Finance”  shudders  at  Swiatetski’s  cada- 
vera,  I  am  not  to  blame. 

I  call  on  Eva  at  one  o’clock,  hand  her  the  ring 
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and  tell  her  that  we  will  make  a  trip  to  Rome 
after  the  wedding. 

Eva  consents  willingly,  and  in  the  same  degree 
that  we  were  silent  last  night,  we  chatter  to-day. 
I  tell  her  of  orders  received,  and  we  rejoice 
together.  The  portraits,  however,  must  be 
finished  before  our  journey,  but  the  “Jews”  for 
Kartoffler  I  shall  paint  in  Rome.  Then  we  will 
return  to  Warsaw ;  I  shall  set  up  in  a  new  studio, 
and  we  will  live  as  if  in  Paradise.  Thus  I  form 
plans  for  the  future,  and  among  others,  declare 
that  we  shall  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  yester¬ 
day  as  long  as  we  live. 

Eva  hides  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and  begs 
me  not  to  speak  of  it.  She  encircles  my  neck 
with  the  short  sleeves  of  her  morning  gown  and 
calls  me  her  “great  man.”  She  is  paler  than 
usual,  her  eyes  are  more  violet-like  than  ever; 
but  she  is  beaming  with  joy. 

Oh,  what  an  ass  I  have  been — to  have  such  a 
woman  near  me  and  yet  look  for  fortune  some¬ 
where  else,  in  an  atmosphere  to  which  I  was  a 
stranger ! 

What  an  artistic  nature  is  Eva’s !  She  is  my 
betrothed,  and  so  filled  with  her  new  role  that 
she  unconsciously  plays  the  young  and  happy 
bride.  I  cannot  blame  the  dear  creature  who 
has  moved  in  the  theatre  so  many  years. 
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After  dinner  we  drive  to  Helena  Kolchanovska’s 
house.  From  the  moment  that  Eva  can  introduce 
me  as  her  betrothed  the  harper  joke  becomes 
harmless,  and  can  breed  no  more  unpleasantness 
between  the  two  friends.  Helena  receives  us 
with  open  arms  and  is  happy  with  Eva  in  her 
good  fortune.  We  laugh  like  three  fools  over 
the  whole  harper  business,  and  over  what  he 
was  compelled  to  hear  about  the  painter  Magorski. 
Only  yesterday  I  wished  to  stab  Ostrynski ; 
to-day  I  admire  his  cleverness.  Helena  laughs 
so  much  that  her  transparent  eyes  fill  with 
tears.  She  looks  most  enchanting.  When  she 
bows  at  the  end  of  our  visit  I  cannot  take  my 
eyes  from  her,  and  Eva  herself  is  so  fascinated 
that  she  unconsciously  imitates  that  inclination 
of  the  head  several  times  during  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

We  agree  that  after  our  return  from  abroad  I 
shall  paint  Helena's  portrait.  If  I  only  succeed 
in  reproducing  these  tender,  almost  transparent 
features ;  this  face  so  full  of  expression  that 
every  shadow  finds  its  reflection  on  it,  as  a 
cloudlet  in  clear  waters  ! 

But  I  will  succeed.  Why  shouldn’t  I  ?  The 
evening  number  of  the  Paper  Kite  contains 
unheard-of  stories  about  orders  which  I  am 
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supposed  to  have  received.  My  income  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  thousands ! 

Perhaps  this  has  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  next  morning  I  receive  a  letter  from 
Kazia,  in  which  she  declares  she  sent  back  the 
ring  under  the  influence  of  anger  and  jealousy ; 
that  if  I  will  come  now,  and,  together  with  her, 
fall  at  the  feet  of  her  parents,  they  may  be 
softened  yet.  I  have  had  more  than  enough  of 
this  falling-at-feet  business  and  forgiveness.  I 
let  it  lie  without  reply.  Let  him  fall  at  their 
feet  who  cares  to  do  it.  Let  Ostrynski  marry 
Kazia.  I  have  my  Eva. 

At  the  same  time  my  silence  seems  to  have 
created  great  consternation  at  the  Suslowskis’, 
for  a  few  days  afterwards  comes  the  same 
messenger  with  a  letter  from  Kazia,  this  time 
addressed  to  Swiatetski.  He  shows  me  the 
letter.  Kazia  begs  him  to  come  and  discuss 
matters  on  which  her  whole  future  depends. 
She  reckons  on  his  heart,  on  his  sense  of  justice, 
which  she  divined  in  him  at  the  very  first  glance, 
and  hopes  he  will  not  refuse  the  prayer  of  an 
unfortunate  woman.  Swiatetski  curses,  murmurs 
something  in  his  beard  about  low  Philistines, 
and  the  necessity  of  stringing  them  up  together 
with  their  posterity  at  the  very  first  opportunity 
— but  still  he  goes. 
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I  guess  they  want  to  exercise  through  him 
some  influence  on  me. 

Swiatetski,  who  has  naturally  a  soft  heart,  is 
evidently  conquered.  For  a  whole  week  he  makes 
daily  visits  to  the  Suslowskis’,  and  for  three  days 
he  hovers  round  me  casting  glances  like  a  wolf. 
At  last  he  asks  me  at  tea  very  angrily : 

“  Listen !  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
girl  ?  ” 

“  With  what  girl  ?  ” 

“  With  that  Suslowski,  or  what’s  her  name.” 

“  I  propose  to  do  nothing  with  the  Suslowski, 
or  what’s  her  name.” 

A  short  pause  ensues,  and  Swiatetski  continues  : 

“  She  screams  the  whole  day  long,  till  I  cannot 
endure  it.” 

What  a  good  soul !  His  voice  trembles  with 
emotion ;  but  he  snorts  like  a  rhinoceros,  and 
adds:  “A  respectable  man  does  not  behave  in 
such  a  manner.” 

“  Swiatetski,  you  commence  to  remind  me  of 
Papa  Suslowski.” 

“  Probably  I  do — I  much  prefer,  however,  to 
remind  you  of  Papa  Suslowski  than  to  wrong  his 
daughter.” 

“  Leave  me  alone,  I  beg  you.” 

“Well  then,  from  now  I  know  you  no  longer.” 

Our  conversation  ends  with  that,  and  from  that 
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moment  I  do  not  speak  to  Swiatetski.  We  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  know  each  other,  which  is  all  the 
livelier,  as  we  still  live  together,  drink  our  tea 
together  in  the  morning,  and  neither  of  us 
intends  to  move  from  the  studio. 

The  day  of  my  marriage  with  Eva  is  approach¬ 
ing.  The  whole  of  Warsaw  is  made  aware  of  it 
through  the  Paper  Kite.  Everybody  looks  at  us, 
everybody  a'dmires  Eva.  At  the  exhibition  we 
are  surrounded  by  such  crowds  that  we  can 
scarcely  make  our  way  out. 

My  unknown  friend  again  sends  me  an  anony¬ 
mous  note,  in  which  she  appeals  to  my  heart 
with  a  warning  that  Eva  is  not  the  right  wife  for 
a  man  like  me,  who — 

“  I  don’t  believe  what  they  say  about  the 
relations  of  Pani  Adami  and  Pan  Ostrynski,” 
writes  my  anonymous  friend,  “yet  you,  honour¬ 
able  master,  are  in  need  of  a  wife,  who  is  perfectly 
willing  to  sacrifice  herself  for  your  fame  and 
greatness.  Pani  Adami,  on  the  contrary,  is  her¬ 
self  an  artist,  and  needs  water  to  move  her  own 
water-mill.  .  . 

Swiatetski  still  continues  his  visits  to  the 
Suslowskis’,  but  more  as  a  comforter  now,  as 
they  must  be  aware  of  my  plans. 

I  succeed  in  getting  from  the  management  an 
unlimited  leave  of  absence  for  Eva.  She  begins 
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to  comb  her  hair  like  a  country  girl,  dresses  very 
modestly,  and  wears  gowns  well  closed  up  at 
the  neck.  These  gowns  become  her  very  well. 
The  scene  in  the  dressing-room  has  not  been 
repeated ;  Eva  does  not  permit  it.  At  the  most 
I  am  only  allowed  to  kiss  her  hands.  This  makes 
me  very  impatient,  but  as  I  flatter  myself  that 
even  she — 

She  loves  me  passionately.  We  pass  whole 
days  together.  I  begin  to  give  her  lessons  in 
drawing.  She  longs  for  these  lessons. 


XVI 

Omnipotent  Zeus,  upon  what  must  thou  look 
from  the  summit  of  Olympus !  Things  happen 
of  which  our  philosophers  could  never  dream. 
On  the  day  of  my  wedding  Swiatetski  comes  to 
me,  jabs  me  with  his  elbow,  and  says,  with  his 
dishevelled  head  turned  aside,  in  gloomy  tones : 

“  Do  you  know,  Vladek,  I  have  committed  a 
crime  ?  ” 

“  Well,  utter  it  to  me !  ”  I  answer.  “  What 
sort  of  a  crime  ?  ” 

Swiatetski  still  looks  at  the  floor,  and  says  as 
if  he  were  speaking  to  himself : 

“That  a  man  who  is  a  drunkard,  a  talentless 
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idiot,  morally  and  physically  degraded,  that  such 
a  man  should  marry  a  girl  like  Kazia — is  it  not  a 
crime  ?  ” 

I  cannot  believe  my  ears,  but  I  embrace  Swia- 
tetski,  without  caring  twopence  that  he  pushes 
me  away. 

His  wedding  takes  place  in  a  few  days. 


XVII 

After  a  few  months'  residence  in  Rome,  we, 
Eva  and  I,  receive  an  elegant  card  of  invitation 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Ostrynski  with  Pani 
Helena  Kolchanovska.  We  cannot  leave,  as 
Eva’s  health  does  not  permit  it.  She  still  paints 
and  makes  immense  progress.  I  received  a 
medal  from  Pesth.  A  Croatian  millionaire  bought 
my  picture.  I  have  also  formed  connections  with 
Goupil. 

In  Verona  a  son  is  born  to  me.  Eva  herself 
says  she  has  never  seen  such  a  child.  He  is 
something  out  of  the  ordinary. 

We  are  back  in  Warsaw  some  months.  I  have 
established  a  wonderful  studio. 

We  visit  the  Ostrynskis  quite  often.  He  has 
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sold  the  Paper  Kite ,  and  is  at  present  President 
of  the  Society  for  Distributing  Barley  Flour  to 
Idle  Working-Men.  One  can  hardly  get  an  idea 
of  his  greatness  and  the  figure  he  cuts.  He  taps 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  says,  “  How’s  everything, 
my  benefactor  ?  ”  He  protects  literary  talent, 
and  has  a  reception  each  Wednesday. 

Helena  is  charming  as  always  ;  she  is  as 
beautiful  as  a  dream. 

They  have  no  children. 

Help  !  I  am  dying  from  laughter. 

The  Swiatetskis  have  returned  from  Paris. 
She  plays  the  wife  of  an  artist  in  golden  Bohemia  ; 
he  wears  silk  shirts,  hair  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  a  trimmed  beard.  I  can  readily  understand 
how  she  conquered  his  habits,  his  character;  but 
how  she  conquered  his  hair  will  remain  a  puzzle 
for  ever.  Swiatetski  does  not  give  up  his  cadavera, 
but  he  also  paints  genre  pictures  and  landscapes. 
He  is  a  great  success.  He  also  paints  portraits 
which  are  less  successful,  as  they  always  remind 
me  of  cadavera — in  the  colour  of  the  faces. 

I  ask  him  in  the  spirit  of  old  friendship  whether 
he  is  happy  with  his  wife.  He  says  he  never 
could  have  dreamt  of  such  good  fortune.  I  must 
confess  that  in  this  respect  Kazia  has  surpassed 
my  expectations  of  her. 
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I  should  also  be  perfectly  happy,  but  Eva  is 
commencing  to  ail.  She  is  very  charming  all  the 
same.  I  heard  her  cry  once  at  night.  I  knew 
what  it  meant ;  she  is  longing  for  the  stage.  She 
is  silent,  but  she  pines.  I  have  started  a  portrait 
of  Pani  Ostrynski.  Indeed  an  incomparable 
woman  !  My  respect  for  Ostrynski  would  not 
prevent  me —  And  were  it  not  that  I  still  love 
Eva  tremendously,  I  really  don’t  know  but 
what — 

But  my  love  for  Eva  is  immense,  tremendous ! 
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The  last  days  of  autumn  in  Anaheim,  a  town 
situated  in  Southern  California,  are  days  of  joy 
and  festivity.  The  gathering  of  grapes  is  finished 
and  the  town  is  crowded  with  vineyard  hands. 
There  is  nothing  more  picturesque  than  the  sight 
of  these  people,  consisting  partly  of  a  sprinkling 
of  Mexicans,  but  mainly  of  Cahuilla  Indians,  who 
come  from  the  wild  mountains  of  San  Bernardino 
to  earn  a  little  money  by  gathering  grapes. 
They  scatter  themselves  through  the  streets  and 
market-places,  where  they  sleep  in  tents  or  under 
the  roof  of  the  sky,  which  is  always  clear  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  beautiful  city,  surrounded 
with  its  growths  of  eucalyptus,  olive,  castor,  and 
pepper  trees,  is  filled  with  the  noisy  confusion 
of  a  fair,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  deep 
and  solemn  silence  of  the  cactus-covered  plains 
just  beyond  the  vineyards.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  sun  hides  his  head  in  the  ocean, 
you  see  in  his  light  upon  the  rosy  sky  the  wild 
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geese,  ducks,  pelicans,  and  cranes,  descending 
by  the  thousand  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea ;  then  in  the  town  the  lights  are  lit  and  the 
evening  amusements  begin.  The  negro  minstrels 
play  on  the  bones,  and  by  the  camp  fires  can  be 
heard  the  twanging  of  the  banjo ;  the  Mexicans 
dance  their  favourite  bolero  on  an  outspread 
poncho;  Indians  join  in,  holding  long  white 
sticks  of  kiotte  in  their  teeth,  or  beating  time 
with  their  hands,  and  exclaiming,  “ E  viva !  ” 
The  fires,  fed  with  redwood,  crackle  as  they 
blaze,  sending  up  clouds  of  bright  sparks,  and  by 
their  reflection  can  be  seen  the  dancing  figures, 
and  around  them  the  local  settlers  with  their 
comely  wives  and  sisters  watching  the  scene. 

The  day  on  which  the  juice  from  the  last 
bunch  of  grapes  is  trampled  out  by  the  feet  of 
the  Indians  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  advent 
of  Hirsch’s  Circus  from  Los  Angels.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  circus  is  a  German,  and  besides 
the  circus  he  owns  a  menagerie  of  monkeys, 
jaguars,  pumas,  African  lions,  one  elephant,  and 
several  parrots  childish  with  age — “  The  greatest 
attraction  in  the  world !  ”  The  Cahuilla  will 
give  his  last  peso,  if  he  has  not  spent  it  on  drink, 
to  see  not  merely  wild  animals  —  for  these 
abound  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains — but 
the  circus  girls,  the  athletes,  the  clowns,  and 
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all  the  wonders  which  seem  to  him  “great 
medicine  ” — that  is,  magical  feats,  impossible  of 
accomplishment  except  by  the  aid  of  supernatural 
powers. 

Hirsch,  the  proprietor  of  the  circus,  would  be 
very  angry  with  any  one  who  dared  to  say  that 
his  circus  attracted  Mexicans,  Indians,  and 
Chinese  only.  Certainly  not.  The  arrival  of 
the  circus  brings  together  not  only  the  people  of 
the  town  and  vicinity,  but  even  those  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Westminster,  Orange,  and 
Los  Nietos.  Orange  Street  is  crowded  with 
buggies  and  waggons  of  divers  shapes,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  along.  The  whole  world  of 
settlers  comes  as  one  man.  Bright  young  girls, 
with  their  hair  prettily  ba«ged  over  their  eyes, 
sit  on  the  front  seats,  and  drive  some  of  these 
vehicles,  gracefully  upset  passing  pedestrians, 
and  chatter  and  show  their  white  teeth ;  the 
Spanish  senoritas  from  Los  Nietos  overwhelm 
you  with  ardent  glances  from  beneath  their 
lace  mantillas ;  married  women  from  the  country, 
dressed  in  the  latest  and  best  fashions,  lean 
with  pride  on  the  arms  of  the  sunburned  farmers, 
who  are  dressed  in  old  hats,  jean  pants,  and 
flannel  shirts  —  minus  neckties — fastened  with 
hook  and  eye. 

All  these  people  meet  and  greet  each  other: 
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they  gossip,  and  the  women  inspect  with  critical 
eye  the  dresses  of  their  neighbours  to  see  if  they 
are  fashionable. 

Among  the  buggies  are  some  covered  with 
flowers;  they  look  like  huge  bouquets.  The 
young  men,  mounted  on  mustangs,  bend  from 
their  high  Mexican  saddles,  and  peer  under  the 
hats  of  the  young  girls.  The  half-wild  horses, 
frightened  by  the  noise  and  confusion,  look  here 
and  there  with  bloodshot  eyes,  curvet,  rear,  and 
try  to  unseat  their  riders,  but  the  cool  “  boys  ” 
seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  them. 

They  all  speak  of  “  the  greatest  attraction,” 
which  is  going  to  excel  everything  that  has  ever 
been  seen  before.  Truly,  the  flaming  posters 
announce  genuine  wonders.  The  proprietor, 
Hirsch,  that  renowned  “  artist  of  the  whip,”  will 
engage  in  single  combat  a  fierce  and  untamed 
African  lion.  The  lion,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  springs  upon  the  proprietor,  whose  only 
defence  is  his  whip.  This  simple  weapon  in  his 
hands  (according  to  the  programme)  changes 
itself  into  a  fiery  sword  and  shield.  The  end  of 
this  whip  will  sting  like  a  rattlesnake,  flash  like 
lightning,  shoot  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  keep  at 
a  proper  distance  the  enraged  monster,  who  roars 
vainly  and  tries  to  spring  on  the  artist.  This  is 
not  the  end  yet.  Sixteen -year-old  Orso,  an 
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“  American  Hercules,”  born  of  a  white  father 
and  an  Indian  mother,  will  carry  six  people, 
three  on  each  shoulder.  And  besides  this,  the 
management  offers  one  hundred  dollars  to  any 
man,  regardless  of  colour,  who  can  throw  Orso 
in  a  wrestling  match.  A  rumour  runs  in  Anaheim 
that  from  the  mountains  of  San  Bernardino  there 
comes  for  this  purpose  the  “  Grizzly  Killer,”  a 
hunter,  celebrated  for  his  bravery  and  strength, 
and  who,  at  the  time  that  California  was 
“  settled,”  was  the  first  man  to  attack  these 
great  bears  single-handed,  and  armed  only  with 
a  knife.  It  is  the  probable  victory  of  the  “  Grizzly 
Killer”  over  the  sixteen-year-old  athlete  of  the 
circus  that  excites  so  highly  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  Anaheim;  because  if  Orso — who  up  till 
now  has  overthrown  the  strongest  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific — is  defeated,  great  glory  will  attend 
California.  The  feminine  mind  is  not  less  excited 
by  the  following  item  on  the  programme :  Orso 
will  carry,  on  a  pole  thirty  feet  high,  a  small 
fairy,  the  “Wonder  of  the  World,”  of  whom 
the  posters  boast  as  the  most  beautiful  girl  that 
has  ever  lived  on  this  earth  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  “  Christian  Era.”  Though  she  is 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  management  offers 
one  hundred  dollars  to  every  maiden,  “without 
regard  to  colour”  who  will  dare  to  compete 
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and  wrest  the  palm  of  beauty  from  this  “  Aerial 
Angel.”  The  maidens  of  Anaheim,  both  great 
and  small,  make  grimaces  on  reading  this,  and 
simper  that  it  would  not  be  lady-like  to  enter 
such  a  contest.  Nevertheless,  they  gladly  forego 
the  comfort  of  their  rocking-chairs  rather  than 
miss  the  show  and  the  chance  of  seeing  their 
childish  rival,  in  whose  beauty  (in  comparison 
with  the  sisters  Bimpa  for  instance)  none  of 
them  believes.  The  two  sisters  Bimpa  —  the 
elder  Refugio,  and  the  younger  Mercedes — 
sitting  gracefully  in  a  handsome  buggy,  are  now 
reading  the  posters ;  their  faces  show  no  trace  of 
emotion,  though  they  feel  that  the  eyes  of  Ana¬ 
heim  are  on  them,  begging  them  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  whole  county,  begging  with  a 
patriotic  pride,  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
there  is  none  more  beautiful  than  these  two  Cali¬ 
fornian  flowers  in  all  the  mountains  and  canons 
of  the  wide  world.  Beautiful  indeed  are  the 
sisters  Refugio  and  Mercedes !  Not  in  vain  does 
the  pure  Castilian  blood  flow  in  their  veins — a 
fact  to  which  their  mother  constantly  refers, 
showing  her  disdain  for  all  coloured  races,  as 
well  as  for  the  Americanos. 

The  figures  of  the  sisters  are  slender,  supple, 
full  of  mysterious  grace  and  quiet ;  and  so  volup¬ 
tuous  that  they  greatlv  impress  all  young  men 
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who  come  near  them.  From  Donna  Refugio 
and  Donna  Mercedes  there  exhales  a  charm  like 
the  fragrance  of  the  magnolia  or  the  lily.  Their 
faces  are  delicate,  their  complexions  transparent 
with  a  slight  rosy  tint,  as  if  touched  with  the 
dawn ;  their  eyes  are  dark  and  dreamy,  sweet, 
innocent,  and  tender  in  their  glances.  Wrapped 
in  muslin  rebosos,  they  sit  in  their  flower-decked 
buggy,  pure  and  innocent,  all  unconscious  of 
their  own  beauty.  Anaheim  looked  upon  them, 
devoured  them  with  longing  eyes,  was  proud  of 
them,  and  loved  them.  Who  then  is  this  “Jenny,” 
that  can  win  victory  over  these?  “Truly,”  as 
the  Review  said,  “when  little  Jenny  had  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  resting  on  the  powerful 
shoulders  of  Orso,  and  from  that  eminence, 
suspended  above  the  earth,  in  danger  of  death, 
outstretched  her  arms  and  poised  like  a  butter¬ 
fly,  the  audience  became  silent  and  all  eyes  and 
hearts  followed  with  trembling  the  movements 
of  this  wonderful  child.  He  who  saw  her  thus, 
or  on  a  horse,”  concluded  the  Review)  “will 
never  forget  her,  because  the  greatest  painter  in 
the  world — Mr.  Harvey,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
decorated  the  Palace  Hotel — could  paint  nothing 
equal  to  it !  ” 

The  young  fellows  of  Anaheim  who  were 
enamoured  of  the  Bimpa  sisters  are  sceptical  of 
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this,  and  swear  it  is  all  “  humbug”;  but  that 
question  will  be  settled  in  the  evening.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  commotion  around  the  circus  is  in¬ 
creasing  each  moment.  From  among  the  long, 
low  wooden  buildings  surrounding  the  canvas 
tent  there  come  the  roar  of  lions,  the  trumpeting 
of  elephants ;  the  parrots,  fastened  to  rings  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  huts,  fill  the  air  with  cries  and  whistles ; 
the  monkeys  swing  suspended  by  their  tails  or 
mock  the  public,  who  are  kept  at  a  distance  by  a 
rope  fence.  At  last,  from  the  main  enclosure 
the  procession  emerges  for  the  purpose  of  whetting 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  a  greater  extent. 
The  cavalcade  is  headed  by  a  gaudy  band-waggon, 
drawn  by  six  prancing  horses  in  fine  harness, 
bearing  feathers  on  their  heads.  The  riders  are 
in  the  costumes  of  French  postilions.  On  other 
waggons,  come  cages  of  lions,  and  in  every  cage 
is  seated  a  lady  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand. 
Then  follows  an  elephant,  covered  with  a  carpet, 
and  a  tower  on  its  back,  which  contains  several 
men  arrayed  as  East  Indian  hunters.  The  band 
is  playing,  the  drums  are  beating,  the  lions  are 
roaring,  the  whips  are  cracking;  in  a  word,  the 
procession  moves  forward  with  great  noise  and 
uproar.  But  this  is  not  all :  behind  the  elephant 
there  follows  a  machine  on  wheels — with  the 
funnel  of  a  locomotive — somewhat  resembling  an 
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organ,  which,  blown  by  steam,  emits  the  most 
discordant  yells  and  whistles  intended  for  the 
tune  of  the  national  “Yankee  Doodle.”  The 
Americans  cry  “Hurrah!”  the  Germans,  “Hoch!” 
the  Mexicans,  “  E  viva  !  ”  and  the  Cahuillas  howl 
for  joy. 

The  crowd  follows  the  procession ;  the  space 
round  the  circus  becomes  deserted ;  the  parrots 
cease  their  chatter,  and  the  monkeys  their 
gymnastics.  But  “The  Greatest  Attractions”  do 
not  take  part  in  the  procession.  The  “  Incom¬ 
parable  Artist  of  the  Whip,”  the  manager,  the 
“Unconquerable  Orso,”  and  the  “Aerial  Angel, 
Jenny,”  are  all  absent.  All  this  is  reserved 
for  the  evening  so  as  to  attract  the  crowds. 

The  manager  is  somewhere  in  one  of  the 
wooden  buildings,  or  he  is  looking  after  the 
ticket -seller's  van,  where  he  pretends  to  kick 
up  a  row.  Orso  and  Jenny  are  in  the  ring 
practising  some  of  their  feats.  Under  the  canvas 
roof  reigns  dust  and  silence.  In  the  background, 
where  the  seats  are  arranged,  it  is  totally  dark ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  light  falls  through  the 
roof  on  the  ring,  with  its  sand  and  sawdust 
covering.  By  the  grey  light  that  filters  through 
the  canvas,  a  horse  is  seen  standing  near  the 
barrier.  The  big  horse  feels  very  lonely ;  he 
whisks  his  tail  at  the  flies,  and  often  sways  his 
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head.  Gradually  the  eye,  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  dim  light,  discerns  other  objects — for 
instance,  the  mast  upon  which  Orso  carries 
Jenny,  and  the  paper-covered  hoops  for  her  to 
jump  through.  All  these  lie  on  the  ground  in 
disorder,  and  the  half-lighted  arena  and  nearly 
dark  benches  give  the  impression  of  a  deserted 
building  with  battered  windows.  The  terrace 
of  seats,  here  and  there  broken  with  a  stray 
glimmer  of  light,  looks  like  a  ruin.  The  horse, 
standing  with  drooping  head,  does  not  enliven 
the  picture. 

Where  are  Orso  and  Jenny  ?  One  of  the 
rays  of  light  that  stream  through  holes  in  the 
canvas,  a  ray  in  which  floats  golden  dust,  falls 
on  a  row  of  distant  seats.  This  shaft  of  light, 
quivering  with  the  quivering  canvas,  at  last  falls 
upon  a  group  composed  of  Orso  and  Jenny. 

Orso  sits  on  top  of  the  bench,  and  Jenny  is 
near  him.  Her  beautiful  childish  face  leans 
against  the  arm  of  the  athlete,  and  her  hand 
rests  on  his  neck.  The  eyes  of  the  girl  are 
lifted  upward,  as  if  listening  intently  to  her 
companion’s  words ;  he  bends  over  her,  moving 
his  head  at  times,  apparently  explaining  some¬ 
thing. 

Leaning  against  each  other,  you  might  take 
them  for  a  pair  of  lovers,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
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girl’s  uplifted  eyes  express  deep  attention  and 
intense  thought,  rather  than  any  romantic  emotion, 
and  that  her  legs,  which  are  covered  with  pink 
fleshings,  and  her  feet  in  slippers,  sway  to  and 
fro  in  childish  abandon.  Her  figure  has  just 
begun  to  blossom  into  maidenhood.  In  every¬ 
thing  Jenny  is  still  a  child,  but  a  child  so  charm¬ 
ing  and  beautiful,  that,  without  reflecting  upon 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Harvey,  who  decorated  the 
Palace  Hotel  of  San  Francisco,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  even  for  him  to  imagine  anything  to  equal 
her.  Her  delicate  face  is  simply  angelic  ;  her 
large,  sad  blue  eyes  have  a  deep,  sweet,  confiding 
expression  ;  her  dark  eyebrows  are  pencilled  with 
unequalled  purity;  her  forehead  is  white  and 
reposeful  as  if  in  deep  thought ;  and  the  bright, 
silky  hair,  somewhat  tumbled,  throws  a  shadow 
on  it,  of  which,  not  merely  Master  Harvey,  but  a 
certain  other  painter,  named  Rembrandt,  might 
not  have  been  ashamed.  The  girl  at  once  re¬ 
minds  you  of  Cinderella  or  Gretchen,  and  the 
leaning  posture  which  she  now  affects  suggests 
timidity  and  the  need  of  protection. 

Her  posture,  which  strongly  reminds  you  of 
those  of  Greuze,  contrasts  strangely  with  her 
circus  attire  of  pink  tights,  and  a  short  white 
muslin  skirt  embroidered  with  small  silver  stars. 
Sitting  in  a  golden  beam,  with  the  dark,  deep 
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background,  she  looks  like  some  sunny  and  trans¬ 
parent  vision,  while  her  slender  form  contrasts 
with  the  square  and  sturdy  figure  of  the  youth. 

Orso,  who  is  dressed  in  pink  tights,  appears 
from  afar  as  if  he  were  naked,  and  the  light 
reveals  distinctly  his  immense  shoulders,  rounded 
chest,  small  waist,  and  legs  rather  short  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  trunk. 

His  powerful  frame  seems  as  if  it  were  hewn 
out  with  an  axe.  He  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  circus  athlete,  but  so  magnified  that  they 
make  him  noticeable;  moreover,  his  face  is  not 
handsome.  Sometimes,  when  he  raises  his  head, 
you  can  see  his  face,  the  lines  of  which  are 
regular,  perhaps  too  regular,  and  somewhat  rigid, 
as  if  carved  from  marble.  The  low  forehead, 
with  the  hair  falling  on  it  like  the  mane  of  a 
horse,  straight  and  black  (inherited  from  his 
squaw  mother)  lends  his  face  a  gloomy  and 
threatening  expression.  He  has  a  similarity  to 
both  the  bull  and  the  bear,  and  he  personifies  a 
terrible  and  somewhat  evil  force.  He  is  not  of 
beneficent  disposition. 

When  Jenny  passes  by  the  horses,  the  gentle 
creatures  turn  their  heads  and  look  at  her  with 
intelligent  eyes,  and  neigh  and  whinny,  as  if  wish¬ 
ing  to  say,  “  How  do  you  do,  darling  ?  ”  while 
at  the  sight  of  Orso  they  seem  to  grow  uneasy. 
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He  is  a  reticent  and  gloomy  youth.  Hirsch’s 
negroes,  who  are  grooms,  clowns,  minstrels,  and 
rope-walkers,  do  not  like  Orso,  and  tease  him 
as  much  as  they  dare ;  and  because  he  is  half 
Indian  they  think  nothing  of  him,  and  plague 
and  mock  him.  Truly,  the  manager,  who  offers 
the  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  who  can  defeat 
him,  does  not  risk  much ;  he  dislikes  and  fears 
him,  as  the  tamer  of  the  wild  animals  fears  a 
lion,  and  whips  him  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Hirsch  feels  that,  if  he  does  not  keep  the  youth 
in  subjection  by  constantly  beating  him,  he  will  be 
beaten  himself,  and  he  follows  the  principle  of  the 
Creole  woman,  who  considered  beating  a  punish¬ 
ment,  and  merely  not  to  beat  a  sufficient  reward. 

Such  was  Orso.  Recently  he  had  begun  to 
be  less  sullen,  because  little  Jenny  had  a  good 
influence  over  him.  It  happened  about  a  year 
ago  that  when  Orso,  who  was  then  the  attendant 
of  the  wild  animals,  was  cleaning  the  cage  of  the 
puma,  the  beast  put  its  paws  through  the  bars 
of  the  cage  and  tore  his  head  severely.  Then 
Orso  entered  the  cage,  and  after  a  terrible  fight, 
he  alone  remained  alive.  But  he  was  so  badly 
hurt  that  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  He  was 
ill  a  long  time,  his  illness  greatly  aggravated  by 
a  severe  whipping  which  the  manager  gave  him 
for  breaking  the  spine  of  the  puma. 
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When  he  was  ill  Jenny  took  great  care  of  him, 
and  dressed  his  wounds,  and  when  she  had 
leisure,  read  the  Bible  to  him — the  good  book 
which  speaks  of  love,  of  forgiveness,  of  mercy — 
in  a  word,  of  things  that  are  never  mentioned 
in  Hirsch’s  circus.  Orso,  listening  to  this  teach¬ 
ing,  pondered  long  in  that  Indian  head  of  his, 
and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  things 
were  as  good  in  the  circus  as  in  this  book, 
perhaps  he  would  not  be  so  badly  off.  He 
thought  also  that  he  would  not  be  beaten  so  often, 
and  some  one  would  be  found  to  love  him.  But 
who?  Not  negroes,  not  Hirsch — little  Jenny, 
whose  voice  sounded  as  sweetly  in  his  ears  as 
the  voice  of  the  mavis — she  might  be  the  one. 

One  evening,  under  the  influence  of  this 
thought,  he  began  to  weep  and  kiss  the  small 
hands  of  Jenny ;  and  from  that  time  on  he  loved 
her  truly.  During  the  performance  in  the  evening, 
when  Jenny  was  riding  a  horse,  he  was  always 
in  the  ring,  carefully  watching  over  her  to 
prevent  any  accident.  When  he  held  the  paper 
hoops  for  her  to  jump  through  he  smiled  on  her; 
when,  to  the  sound  of  the  music,  he  balanced  her 
on  the  top  of  the  high  mast,  and  the  audience 
was  hushed  with  fright,  he  felt  uneasy  himself. 
He  knew  very  well  that  should  she  fall,  no  one 
from  the  “  good  book  ”  would  be  left  in  the 
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circus ;  so  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  her,  and  the 
evident  caution  and  anxiety  expressed  in  his 
movements  added  to  the  terror  of  the  people. 
Then,  when  called  and  recalled  by  the  storms  of 
applause,  and  they  ran  in  together,  he  would 
push  her  forward,  as  if  she  deserved  all  the 
praise;  and  laugh  with  joy.  This  reticent  youth 
spoke  to  Jenny  only,  and  to  her  alone  he  opened 
his  mind.  He  hated  the  circus  and  he  hated 
Hirsch,  who  was  entirely  different  from  the 
people  in  the  “good  book.”  Something  always 
attracted  him  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  to  the 
distant  woods  and  plains.  When  the  circus  troupe 
in  their  constant  wanderings  chanced  to  pass 
through  wild,  lonely  spots,  he  heard  voices  such 
as  those  that  awaken  the  instincts  of  the  captive 
wolf  who  sees  the  woods  and  plains  for  the  first 
time.  This  instinct  he  inherited,  not  only  from 
his  mother,  but  from  his  father  as  well,  who  had 
been  a  frontiersman.  He  shared  all  his  hopes 
with  Jenny,  and  often  spoke  to  her  of  the  full 
and  free  life  of  the  people  of  the  plains.  Most  of 
this  he  had  guessed,  or  gleaned  from  the  hunters 
of  the  prairies,  who  came  to  the  circus  with  the 
wild  animals  they  had  captured  for  the  menagerie, 
or  to  try  their  luck  at  wrestling  with  Orso. 

Little  Jenny  listened  to  these  Indian  stories, 
opening  wide  her  blue  eyes  and  falling  into  deep 
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reverie.  For  Orso  never  spoke  of  going  alone 
to  the  desert ;  she  was  always  with  him,  and  it 
was  well  with  them  there.  Every  day  they  saw 
something  new ;  they  possessed  all  they  needed, 
and  it  seemed  right  to  lay  all  their  plans 
carefully. 

So  now  they  sit  in  the  light,  talking  to  each 
other,  instead  of  practising  new  feats.  The 
horse  stands  in  the  ring  and  feels  lonely.  Jenny 
leans  on  Orso’s  arm  musing  thoughtfully  and 
looking  with  wistful,  wondering  eyes  into  the 
dim  space,  swinging  her  feet  like  a  child ;  musing 
on  the  life  of  the  plains,  and  asking  questions 
of  Orso. 

“  How  do  they  live  there  ?  ”  she  says,  raising 
her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  friend. 

“There  are  plenty  oaks.  They  take  an  axe 
and  build  a  house.” 

“Well,”  says  Jenny,  “but  until  the  house  is 
built  ?  ” 

“  It  is  always  warm  there.  The  ‘  Grizzly 
Killer  ’  says  it  is  very  warm.” 

Jenny  begins  to  swing  her  feet  more  quickly, 
as  if  the  warmth  there  has  settled  the  question 
in  her  mind ;  but  presently  she  remembers  that 
she  has  a  dog  and  a  cat,  and  that  she  would  like 
to  take  them  with  her.  She  calls  her  dog 
“Mister  Dog”  and  her  cat  “Mister  Cat.” 
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“And  will  Mr.  Dog  and  Mr.  Cat  go  with  us  ?  ” 

“They  will,”  answers  Orso,  looking  pleased. 

“  Shall  we  take  the  4  good  book 1  with  us  ?  ” 

44  We  will,”  says  Orso,  still  more  pleased. 

44 Well,”  says  the  girl  in  her  innocence,  “Mr. 
Cat  will  catch  birds  for  us;  Mr.  Dog  will  bark 
and  drive  away  bad  people;  you  will  be  my 
husband  and  I  will  be  your  wife,  and  they  will 
be  our  children.” 

Orso  feels  so  happy  that  he  cannot  speak,  and 
Jenny  continues : 

44  There,  there  will  be  no  Hirsch,  no  circus,  we 
will  not  work,  and  basta ! — But  no  !  ”  she  adds  a 
moment  later,  44 the  4 good  book’  says  that  we 
should  work,  so  I  will  sometimes  jump  through 
the  hoop — through  two,  three,  four  hoops.” 

Jenny  evidently  does  not  imagine  work  under 
any  other  form  than  that  of  jumping  through 
hoops. 

Presently  she  says : 

44  Orso,  will  I  indeed  be  always  with  you  ?  ” 

44  Yes,  Jen,  for  I  love  you.” 

His  face  brightens  as  he  says  so,  and  becomes 
almost  beautiful. 

And  yet  he  does  not  know  himself  how  dear 
to  him  this  little  bright  head  has  become. 

He  has  nothing  else  in  this  world  but  her,  and 
he  watches  her  as  the  faithful  dog  guards  his 
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mistress.  By  her  fragile  side  he  looks  like 
Hercules,  but  he  is  unconscious  of  this. 

“Jen,”  he  says  after  a  moment,  “listen  to 
what  I  say.” 

Jenny,  who  had  got  up  to  look  at  the  horse, 
now  turns,  and,  kneeling  down  before  Orso,  puts 
her  two  elbows  on  his  knees,  crosses  her  arms, 
and,  resting  her  chin  or  her  wrists,  uplifts  her 
face  and  is  all  attention. 

At  this  moment,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
children,  the  “  Artist  of  the  Whip  ”  enters  the 
ring  in  a  very  bad  humour,  because  his  trial  with 
a  lion  had  failed  entirely. 

The  lion,  who  was  bald  from  old  age,  desired 
only  to  be  let  alone,  had  no  inclination  to  attack 
the  “Artist,”  and  hid  himself  from  the  lash  of 
the  whip  in  a  far  corner  of  the  cage.  The 
manager  thought  with  despair  that  if  this  dis¬ 
position  persisted  until  the  evening  perform¬ 
ance,  the  great  combat  would  be  a  failure  ;  for 
to  fight  a  lion  that  slinks  away  needs  no  more 
art  than  to  eat  a  lobster.  The  bad  temper 
of  the  proprietor  became  still  worse  when  he 
learned  from  the  ticket-seller  that  he  was 
disposing  of  no  seats  in  the  “gods”;  that  the 
Cahuillas  evidently  had  spent  on  drink  all  the 
money  they  had  earned  in  the  vineyards,  and 
that  they  came  to  his  window  and  offered  their 
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blankets,  marked  “  U.S.,”  or  their  wives,  especi¬ 
ally  thfe  old  ones,  in  exchange  for  tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission.  The  lack  of  money  among  the  Cahuillas 
was  no  small  loss  for  the  “  Artist  of  the  Whip  ” ; 
for  he  counted  on  a  crowded  house,  and  if  the 
seats  in  the  “gods”  were  not  sold,  no  crowded 
house  was  obtainable ;  therefore  the  manager 
wished  at  that  moment  that  all  the  Indians  had 
but  one  back,  and  that  he  might  exhibit  his  skill 
with  the  whip  on  that  one  back,  in  the  presence 
of  all  Anaheim.  Thus  he  thought  as  he  entered 
the  ring,  and  seeing  the  horse  standing  idle  by 
the  barrier,  he  felt  ready  to  jump  with  anger. 
Where  were  Orso  and  Jenny  ?  Shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  he  looked  all  round  the  tent, 
and  observed  Orso,  with  Jenny  kneeling  before 
him,  her  elbows  resting  on  his  knees.  At  this 
sight  he  let  the  lash  of  his  whip  trail  on  the 
ground. 

“  Orso !  ” 

If  lightning  had  struck  between  the  children 
they  could  not  have  been  more  startled.  Orso 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  descended  by  the  passage¬ 
way  between  the  benches  with  the  hasty  move¬ 
ment  of  an  animal  who  comes  to  his  master  at 
call;  behind  him  followed  Jenny  with  eyes  wide 
open  from  fright,  and  clutching  the  benches  as 
she  passed  them. 
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Orso,  on  entering  the  ring,  stopped  by  the 
barrier,  gloomy,  and  silent,  the  grey  light  from 
above  bringing  into  relief  his  Herculean  trunk 
upon  its  short  legs. 

“  Nearer,”  cried  out  the  manager  in  a  hoarse 
voice ;  meanwhile  the  lash  of  his  long  whip 
moved  upon  the  sand  with  a  threatening  motion, 
like  the  tail  of  a  tiger  watching  his  approaching 
prey. 

Orso  advanced  several  steps,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  they  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes.  The 
manager’s  face  resembled  that  of  the  tamer  who 
enters  the  cage,  intending  to  subdue  a  dangerous 
animal,  all  the  time  watching  it. 

His  rage  overcame  his  caution.  His  legs, 
incased  in  elk  riding  breeches  and  high  boots, 
shook  under  him  with  anger.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  idleness  alone  of  the  children  which  in¬ 
creased  his  rage.  Jenny,  from  above,  looked  at 
both  of  them  like  a  frightened  hare  watching 
two  lynxes. 

“  Hoodlum  !  Dog  catcher  !  Cur !  ”  hissed  the 
manager. 

The  whip  whistled  through  the  air  in  a  circle 
with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  hissed  and  struck. 
Orso  winced  and  howled  a  little;  he  stepped 
toward  the  manager,  but  the  second  stroke 
stopped  him  at  once,  then  the  third,  fourth — 
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tenth.  The  contest  had  begun,  although  there 
was  no  audience.  The  uplifted  hand  of  the 
“  Great  Artist  ”  scarcely  moved,  but  his  wrist 
revolved,  as  if  a  part  of  some  machinery,  and, 
with  each  revolution,  the  sharp  point  of  the  lash 
stung  the  skin  of  Orso.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whip,  or  rather  its  poisonous  fang,  filled  the 
whole  space  between  the  athlete  and  the  manager, 
who,  in  his  increasing  excitement,  reached  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  artist.  The  “  master  ” 
simply  improvised.  The  cracking  end,  flashed 
in  the  air,  had  twice  written  down  its  bloody 
trace  on  the  bare  neck  of  the  athlete.  Orso  was 
silent.  At  every  cut  he  stepped  one  step  forward 
and  the  manager  one  step  backward.  In  this 
way  they  circled  the  arena,  and  at  last  the 
manager  backed  out  of  the  ring  as  a  conquerer 
from  the  lion  cage,  and  disappeared  through  the 
entrance  to  the  stables,  still  the  conqueror.  As 
he  left,  his  eye  fell  on  Jenny. 

“  Get  on  your  horse,”  he  cried;  “I  will  settle 
with  you  later.” 

His  voice  had  scarcely  ceased  before  her  white 
skirt  flashed  in  the  air,  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
on  the  back  of  the  horse.  The  manager  had 
disappeared,  and  the  horse  began  to  gallop 
around  the  ring,  occasionally  striking  the  side 
with  its  hoofs. 
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‘‘Hep!  Hep!”  Jenny  cried  agitatedly  to  the 
horse  with  her  childish  voice  :  u  Hep  !  hep  !  ” 
but  this  “  hep,  hep,”  was  at  the  same  time  a  sob. 
The  horse  increased  his  speed,  clattering  with 
his  hoofs  as  he  leaned  more  and  more  to  the 
centre.  The  girl,  standing  on  the  pad  with  her 
feet  close  together,  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  it 
with  the  ends  of  her  toes,  her  bare  rosy  arms 
rose  and  fell  as  she  maintained  her  balance ;  her 
hair  and  light  muslin  dress  floated  behind  her 
supple  figure,  giving  her  the  look  of  a  bird  circling 
in  the  air. 

“  Hep !  hep  !  ”  she  kept  exclaiming.  Mean¬ 
while  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
had  to  raise  her  head  so  as  to  see ;  the  movement 
of  the  horse  made  her  dizzy ;  the  terrace  of  seats 
and  the  ring  seemed  to  revolve  around  her ;  she 
wavered  once,  twice,  and  then  fell  down  into  the 
arms  of  Orso. 

“  O  Orso,  poor  Orso  !  ”  cried  the  child. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Jen  ?  Why  do  you  cry  ? 
I  don’t  feel  the  pain,  I  don’t  feel  it.” 

Jenny  threw  both  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  began  to  kiss  his  cheeks.  Her  whole  body 
trembled,  and  she  sobbed  convulsively. 

“  Orso,  O  Orso,”  she  sobbed,  for  she  could 
not  speak,  and  her  arms  clung  closer  to  his  neck. 
She  could  not  have  cried  more  if  she  had  been 
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beaten  herself.  So,  in  the  end,  he  began  to  pet 
and  console  her.  Forgetting  his  own  pain  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  and  his  nerves  being  excited  by  the 
beating,  he  now  felt  for  the  first  time  that  he 
loved  her  more  than  her  dog  loved  her.  He 
breathed  heavily,  and  his  lips  panted  out  the 
words : 

“  I  feel  no  pain.  When  you  are  with  me  I  am 
happy,  Jenny— Jenny  !  ” 

While  this  was  happening  the  manager  was 
walking  round  the  stables,  foaming  with  rage. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  jealousy.  He  saw  the 
girl  on  her  knees  before  Orso ;  recently  this 
beautiful  child  had  awakened  the  lower  instincts 
in  him,  and  now  he  fancied  that  she  and  Orso 
loved  each  other,  and  he  felt  revengeful,  and  had 
a  wild  desire  to  punish  her — to  whip  her  soundly. 
This  desire  he  could  not  resist.  Presently  he 
called  to  her. 

She  left  Orso  at  once,  and  in  a  moment  had 
disappeared  in  the  dark  entrance  to  the  stables. 
Orso  stood  stupefied,  and  instead  of  following 
her  walked  with  unsteady  steps  to  a  bench,  and 
seating  himself,  began  to  breathe  heavily. 

When  the  girl  entered  the  stables  she  could 
see  nothing ;  it  was  much  darker  there  than 
in  the  ring.  Yet,  fearing  that  she  would  be 
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suspected  of  having  delayed  her  coming,  she 
cried  out  in  a  faint  voice,  “  I  am  here,  master, 
I  am  here.” 

At  the  same  moment  the  manager’s  hand 
caught  hers,  and  he  said  hoarsely  : 

“  Come !  ” 

If  he  had  shown  anger  or  scolded  her  badly, 
she  would  have  felt  less  frightened  than  at  the 
silence  with  which  he  led  her  to  the  circus 
wardrobe.  She  hung  back,  resisting  him,  and 
repeating  quickly  : 

“  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Hirsch,  forgive  me !  forgive 
me !  ” 

But  forcibly  he  dragged  her  to  the  long  room 
where  they  stored  their  costumes,  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  door. 

Jenny  fell  on  her  knees.  With  uplifted  eyes 
and  folded  hands,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she  tried  to  arouse 
his  mercy;  in  answer  to  her  supplications,  he 
took  from  the  wall  a  wire  whip,  and  said  : 

11  Lie  down.” 

With  despair  she  flung  herself  at  his  feet, 
nearly  dying  from  fright.  Every  nerve  of  her 
body  quivered ;  but  vainly  she  pressed  her  pallid 
lips  to  his  polished  boots.  Her  alarm  and  plead¬ 
ing  seemed  to  arouse  the  demon  in  him  more 
than  ever.  Grasping  her  roughly,  he  threw  her 
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violently  on  a  heap  of  dresses,  and,  after  trying 
to  stop  the  kicking  of  her  feet,  began  to  beat 
her  cruelly. 

“  Orso  !  Orso  !  ”  she  shouted. 

The  door  shook  on  its  hinges,  rattled,  creaked 
and  gave  way,  and  half  of  it,  pushed  in  with  a 
tremendous  force,  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the 
ground. 

In  the  opening  stood  Orso. 

The  wire  whip  fell  from  the  hand  of  the 
manager,  and  his  face  became  deadly  pale,  be¬ 
cause  Orso  looked  ferocious.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  his  lips  covered  with  foam,  his  head 
inclined  to  one  side  like  a  bull’s,  and  his  whole 
body  was  crouched  and  gathered  as  if  ready  to 
spring. 

“  Get  out !  ”  cried  the  manager,  trying  to  hide 
his  fear  behind  a  show  of  authority. 

The  dam  was  broken.  Orso,  usually  as 
obedient  as  a  dog  to  every  order,  did  not  move 
this  time,  but  leaning  his  head  still  more  on  one 
side,  moved  slowly  and  threateningly  toward  the 
“  Artist  of  the  Whip,”  his  iron  muscles  taut  as 
whipcords. 

“  Help  !  help  !  ”  cried  the  manager. 

They  heard  him. 

Four  brawny  negroes  from  the  stables  ran  in 
through  the  broken  door  and  fell  upon  Orso. 
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A  terrible  fight  ensued,  on  which  the  manager 
looked  with  chattering  teeth.  For  a  long  time 
you  could  see  nothing  but  a  tangled  mass  of 
dark  bodies  wrestling  with  convulsive  movements, 
rolling  on  the  ground  in  a  writhing  heap ;  in  the 
silence  which  followed  you  could  hear  a  groan, 
a  snort,  loud  short  breathing,  the  gritting  of 
teeth. 

One  of  the  negroes,  as  if  by  a  superhuman 
force,  was  shot  from  this  formless  mass,  whirling 
headlong  through  the  air,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  manager,  striking  his  skull  with  great  force 
on  the  ground  ;  soon  a  second  flew  out ;  then 
from  the  centre  of  the  turbulent  group  Orso’s 
body  alone  arose,  covered  with  blood,  and  looking 
more  terrible  than  before.  His  knees  were  still 
pressing  heavily  on  the  breasts  of  the  two  fainting 
negroes.  He  arose  to  his  feet  and  moved  to¬ 
ward  the  manager. 

Hirsch  closed  his  eyes. 

The  next  moment  he  felt  that  his  feet  had  left 
the  ground,  that  he  was  flying  through  the  air — 
then  he  knew  nothing ;  his  whole  body  was 
dashed  with  monstrous  force  into  the  remaining 
half  of  the  door,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  un¬ 
conscious. 

Orso  wiped  his  face,  and,  coming  over  to  Jenny, 
said : 
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“  Let  us  go.” 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  they  walked 
away. 

The  whole  town  was  following  the  circus  pro¬ 
cession  and  the  steam  calliope,  playing  “  Yankee 
Doodle,”  and  the  place  around  the  circus  was 
deserted.  Only  the  parrots,  swinging  in  their 
hoops,  filled  the  air  with  their  cries.  Hand  in 
hand,  Orso  and  Jenny  walked  on,  from  the 
end  of  the  street  could  be  seen  the  immense 
plains,  covered  with  cacti.  Silently  they  passed 
the  houses,  shaded  by  eucalyptus  trees ;  they 
passed  the  slaughter-houses,  around  which  had 
gathered  thousands  of  small  black  birds  with 
red-tipped  wings.  They  jumped  over  the  large 
irrigation  ditches,  entered  an  orange  grove,  and 
on  emerging  from  it  found  themselves  among 
the  cacti. 

This  was  the  desert. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  these  prickly 
plants  rose  higher  and  higher  ;  thick  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  from  other  leaves  obstructed  the  path,  some¬ 
times  catching  Jenny’s  dress.  In  places  they 
grew  to  such  a  height  that  the  children  seemed 
to  be  as  much  lost  here  as  if  they  were  in  the 
woods,  where  no  one  could  find  them.  So  they 
kept  threading  their  way  now  to  the  right  now 
to  the  left,  but  careful  always  to  leave  the  town 
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behind.  Sometimes  between  the  cacti  they  could 
see  on  the  horizon  the  blue  mountains  of 
Santa  Ana.  They  went  towards  the  mountains. 
The  heat  was  great.  Grey  locusts  chirped 
in  the  cacti ;  the  sun’s  rays  poured  down  in 
streams ;  the  dried-up  earth  was  covered  with 
a  network  of  cracks ;  the  stiff  cactus  leaves 
seemed  to  soften  under  the  heat,  and  the  flowers 
were  languid  and  half-wilted.  They  went  on, 
silent  and  thoughtful.  Everything  round  them 
was  so  new  that  they  surrendered  themselves 
to  their  impressions,  and  for  the  moment  for¬ 
got  even  their  weariness.  Jenny’s  eyes  ran 
from  one  bunch  of  cactus  to  another;  then  she 
gazed  at  the  far-away  clusters,  saying  to  her 
friend : 

“  Is  this  the  wilderness,  Orso  ?  ” 

But  the  desert  did  not  appear  to  be  deserted. 
From  clumps  came  the  calling  of  the  male 
quail,  and  all  about  them  sounded  the  divers 
murmurs  of  clucking,  twittering,  ruffling  of 
feathers :  in  a  word,  the  many  voices  of  the 
small  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Sometimes  there 
flew  up  a  whole  covey  of  quail ;  gaudy-topped 
pheasants  scattered  on  their  approach,  black 
squirrels  dived  into  their  holes,  rabbits  dis¬ 
appeared  in  all  directions ;  and  prairie  dogs  were 
sitting  on  their  hind-legs  beside  their  holes, 
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looking  like  fat  German  farmers  standing  in  their 
doorways. 

After  resting  an  hour  they  pursued  their 
journey.  Jenny  soon  felt  thirsty.  Orso,  in  whom 
his  Indian  instincts  had  awakened,  began  to 
pluck  the  cactus  fruit,  which  in  abundance,  grew 
together  with  the  flowers  on  the  same  leaves. 
In  plucking  them  they  pricked  their  fingers  with 
the  sharp  points,  but  the  fruit  was  luscious. 
The  sweet  and  acid  flavour  at  once  quenched 
their  thirst  and  appeased  their  hunger.  The 
prairie  fed  these  children  as  a  mother;  and  thus 
strengthened  they  could  go  on.  The  cacti  rose 
higher,  so  that  you  might  say  they  grew  one  on 
the  head  of  the  other.  The  ground  on  which 
they  walked  ascended  gradually  and  continuously. 
Looking  back  once  they  saw  Anaheim,  dissolving 
in  the  distance  and  like  a  grove  of  trees  on  the 
low  plains.  They  pressed  steadily  on  to  the 
mountains,  which  now  became  more  distinct  in 
the  distance.  The  surroundings  assumed  another 
phase.  Between  the  cacti  appeared  different 
kinds  of  bushes  and  even  trees ;  the  wooded 
portion  of  the  foothills  of  Santa  Ana  had  com¬ 
menced.  Orso  broke  one  of  the  saplings,  and, 
clearing  off  its  branches,  made  a  cudgel  of  it, 
which,  in  his  hands,  would  prove  a  terrible 
weapon.  His  Indian  instincts  whispered  to  him 
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that  in  the  mountains  it  was  better  to  be  provided 
with  even  a  stick,  than  to  go  unarmed,  especially 
since  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west.  Its  great 
fiery  shield  had  rolled  down  far  beyond  Anaheim, 
into  the  blue  ocean.  After  a  while  it  disap¬ 
peared,  and  in  the  west  there  gleamed  red, 
gold,  and  orange  lights,  like  ribbons  and  gauzy 
veils,  stretched  over  the  whole  sky.  The  moun¬ 
tains  lifted  themselves  into  the  glow;  the  cacti 
assumed  varying  fantastic  shapes,  resembling 
people  and  animals.  Jenny  felt  tired  and  sleepy, 
but  they  still  moved  on  to  the  mountains, 
though  they  knew  not  why.  Soon  they  saw 
rocks,  and  on  reaching  them  they  discovered 
a  stream ;  they  drank  some  water  and  went 
on  along  its  course.  The  rocks,  at  first  broken 
and  scattered,  changed  into  a  solid  wall,  which 
rose  higher  and  higher,  and  soon  they  entered 
a  canon. 

The  rosy  lights  died  away  ;  dusk  wrapped  the 
earth  more  closely.  Here  and  there  immense 
vines  reached  from  one  side  of  the  canon  to  the 
other,  covering  it  like  a  roof,  and  making  it  dark 
and  uncanny.  On  the  mountain  side,  above 
them,  could  be  heard  the  voices  of  the  sway¬ 
ing  and  creaking  trees.  Orso  inferred  that 
now  they  were  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
where  there  would  be  many  wild  animals.  From 
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time  to  time  his  ear  detected  suspicious  sounds, 
and  when  night  fell  he  distinctly  heard  the  hoarse 
mewing  of  the  lynxes,  the  roar  of  the  pumas, 
the  melancholy  howling  of  the  coyotes. 

**  Are  you  afraid,  Jen  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,”  replied  the  girl. 

But  she  was  very  tired,  and  could  walk  no 
farther,  so  Orso  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her.  He  went  on  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
reach  the  house  of  some  squatter,  or  meet  some 
Mexican  campers.  Once  or  twice  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  saw  the  gleam  of  a  wild  animal’s 
eyes.  Then  with  one  hand  he  pressed  Jenny 
to  his  breast,  who  had  now  fallen  asleep,  and 
with  the  other  he  grasped  his  stick.  He  was 
very  tired  himself ;  and  notwithstanding  his  great 
strength  Jenny  began  to  prove  heavy,  especially 
as  he  carried  her  on  his  left  arm — the  right  one 
he  left  free  for  defence.  Occasionally  he  stopped 
to  take  breath  and  then  go  on  again.  Suddenly 
he  paused  and  listened  intently.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  heard  the  tinkling  of  the  tiny  bells 
the  settlers  tie  at  night  to  the  necks  of  their 
cows  and  goats.  Rushing  forward,  he  soon 
reached  a  bend  in  the  stream.  The  sound  of 
the  bells  became  more  distinct,  and  joined  with 
them  was  heard  in  the  distance,  the  barking  of 
a  dog.  Orso  was  sure  that  he  was  nearing  some 
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settlement.  It  was  high  time  that  he  did,  for 
he  was  exhausted  by  the  happenings  of  the  day, 
and  his  strength  had  begun  to  fail.  On  turning 
another  bend  he  saw  a  light ;  as  he  moved 
forward  his  quick  eyes  discerned  a  camp  fire, 
a  dog,  evidently  tied  to  a  stump,  barking, 
and  at  last  the  figure  of  a  man  seated  by  the 
fire. 

“  God  send  that  this  may  be  a  man  from  the 
1  good  book  ’ !  ”  thought  he. 

Then  he  resolved  to  awaken  Jenny. 

“Jen  !  ”  called  he,  “awake,  we  shall  eat.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  girl;  “where  are 
we  ?  ” 

“  In  the  wilderness.” 

She  was  now  wide  awake. 

“What  light  is  that  ?  ” 

“A  man  lives  there;  we  shall  eat.” 

Poor  Orso  was  very  hungry. 

Meanwhile  they  neared  the  fire. 

The  dog  barked  more  violently,  and  the  old 
man,  sitting  by  the  fire,  shaded  his  eyes  and 
peered  into  the  gloom.  Presently  he  called : 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ” 

“  It  is  we,”  answered  Jenny  in  her  delicate 
voice,  “  and  we  are  very  hungry.” 

“  Come  near,”  said  the  old  man. 

Emerging  from  behind  a  great  rock,  which  had 
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partly  concealed  them,  they  stood  in  the  light  of 
the  fire,  holding  each  other’s  hands.  The  old 
man  looked  at  them  with  astonishment,  and 
involuntarily  exclaimed : 

“  What  is  this  ?  ” 

For  he  saw  a  sight  which,  in  the  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  mountains  of  Santa  Ana,  would  astonish 
any  one.  Orso  and  Jenny  were  dressed  in  their 
circus  attire.  The  beautiful  girl,  clothed  in  pink 
tights  and  short  white  skirt,  appearing  so  sud¬ 
denly  before  him,  looked  in  the  firelight  like  a 
fairy  sylph.  Behind  her  stood  the  youth  with 
his  powerful  figure,  covered  also  with  pink  flesh¬ 
ings,  through  which  you  could  see  his  muscles 
standing  out  like  knots  on  the  oak. 

The  old  squatter  gazed  at  them  with  wide- 
open  eyes. 

“Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

The  girl,  relying  more  on  her  own  eloquence 
than  on  that  of  Orso,  began  to  speak. 

“We  are  from  the  circus,  kind  sir!  Mr. 
Hirsch  beat  Orso  very  much  and  then  wanted 
to  beat  me,  but  Orso  did  not  let  him,  and  fought 
Mr.  Hirsch  and  four  negroes,  and  then  we  ran  off 
on  the  plains,  and  went  a  long  distance  through 
the  cacti,  and  Orso  carried  me ;  then  we  came 
here,  and  we  are  very  hungry.” 

The  face  of  the  old  man  softened  and  brightened 
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as  he  listened  to  her  simple  story,  and  he  looked 
with  fatherly  interest  on  this  charming  child,  who 
spoke  with  great  haste,  as  if  she  wished  to  tell 
everything  in  a  single  breath. 

“  What  is  your  name,  little  one  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Jenny.” 

“  Welcome,  Jenny!  and  you,  Orso !  People 
rarely  come  here.  Come  here,  Jenny.” 

Without  hesitation  the  little  girl  put  her  arms 
about  the  neck  of  the  old  man  and  kissed  him 
warmly.  He  appeared  to  her  to  be  some  one 
from  the  “good  book.” 

“Will  Mr.  Hirsch  find  us  here?”  she  said, 
as  she  took  her  lips  from  his  face. 

“  If  he  comes  he  will  find  a  bullet  here,” 
replied  the  old  man.  Then  he  added,  “You 
said  that  you  wanted  to  eat  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  very  much.” 

The  squatter,  raking  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire, 
took  out  a  fine  leg  of  venison,  the  pleasant  odour 
of  which  filled  the  air.  Then  they  sat  down 
to  eat. 

The  night  was  gorgeous ;  the  moon  came  out 
high  in  the  heavens  above  the  canon;  in  the 
thicket  the  mavis  began  to  sing  sweetly,  the  fire 
burned  brightly,  and  Orso  was  so  filled  with 
joy  that  he  sang  for  very  gladness.  Both  he 
and  the  girl  ate  heartily.  The  old  man  had  no 
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appetite;  he  looked  upon  little  Jenny,  and,  for 
some  unknown  cause,  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  once  a  father,  or  per¬ 
haps  he  rarely  saw  people  in  these  deserted 
mountains. 

From  that  day  these  three  lived  together  in 
the  wilderness. 
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APOLLO  and  Hermes  once  met  at  eventime  on 
the  rocks  of  Pnyx  and  looked  down  on  Athens. 

The  hour  was  delicious ;  the  sun  had  already 
rolled  from  the  Archipelago  toward  the  Ionian 
Sea,  and  begun  to  sink  slowly  into  the  burning 
turquoise  water.  Yet  the  tops  of  Hymettus  and 
Pentelicus  beamed  as  if  melted  gold  were  poured 
upon  them.  Twilight  was  in  the  sky.  The 
great  Acropolis  was  bathed  in  it.  The  white 
walls  of  the  Propyleus,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Erechtheum  showed  pink  and  light  as  if  the 
marble  had  lost  its  weight,  as  if  they  were  the 
shadow  of  a  dream.  The  point  of  the  spear  of 
the  colossal  Athena  Promachos  shone  in  the  sky 
like  a  burning  torch  over  Attica. 

Hawks  winged  toward  their  nests  in  the 
rocks.  The  folk  in  crowds  returned  from  work 
in  the  fields.  On  the  Piraeus  road,  mules  and 
donkeys  carried  baskets  of  olives  and  wine- 
grapes  ;  behind  them,  in  red  clouds  of  dust, 
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paced  herds  of  she-goats,  each  herd  headed  by  a 
white-bearded  male  ;  on  the  flanks  watch-dogs 
kept  ward,  and  in  the  rear  shepherds  played 
flutes  of  thin  oat  stems. 

Among  the  herds  chariots  pulled  by  slow, 
heavy  oxen,  passed  slowly,  bearing  holly  and 
barley ;  here  and  there  a  detachment  of  Hoplites, 
corseleted  in  copper,  marched  to  guard  Athens 
and  the  Pirseus  during  the  night. 

Beneath,  the  city  was  still  full  of  life.  Around 
the  big  fountain  situated  near  Polkile,  young  girls 
in  white  dresses  drew  water,  singing,  laughing, 
and  defending  themselves  from  the  boys,  who 
threw  over  them  chains  of  ivy  and  branches  of 
the  wild  vine.  Some  of  them,  light  and  graceful, 
with  amphorae  poised  on  their  shoulders  and 
lifted  arms,  and  looking  like  immortal  nymphs, 
passed  homewards. 

A  soft  breeze  blowing  from  the  Attic  Valley 
bore  sounds  of  laughter,  singing,  and  kissing,  to 
the  ears  of  the  two  gods.  Apollo,  for  whom 
there  was  nothing  under  the  sky  better  than  a 
woman,  turned  to  Hermes  and  said : 

“  O  son  of  Maya,  how  beautiful  are  the  Athe¬ 
nian  women  !  ” 

“And  chaste,”  answered  Hermes.  “They  are 
under  the  protection  of  Pallas.” 

The  silver-arrowed  god  became  silent,  and 
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gazed  into  space,  listening.  Meantime  the  twi¬ 
light  was  slowly  quenched.  Scythian  slaves 
shut  the  gates ;  all  life  was  gradually  stilled, 
and  fell  on  quiet.  Over  the  Acropolis,  and  round 
about  it,  night  threw  a  dark  veil  embroidered 
with  stars. 

But  dusk  did  not  last  long.  Soon  from  the 
Archipelago  rose  pale  Selene,  and  began  to  sail 
like  a  silver  boat  through  the  heavens  of  space. 
And  then  the  walls  of  Acropolis  were  lit  again, 
beaming  with  a  pale-green  light,  and  looking 
more  than  ever  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

“Thou  canst  not  deny,”  said  Apollo,  “that 
Athena  has  chosen  a  lovely  home.” 

“  She  is  very  wise.  Who  can  better  choose  ?  ” 
answered  Hermes.  “  Then,  too,  Zeus  doth  favour 
her.  Does  she  wish  for  anything — she  has  but 
to  caress  his  beard :  he  calls  her  Tritogenia, 
dear  daughter;  he  promises  her  everything,  he 
permits  everything.” 

“Tritogenia  bores  me  sometimes!”  grunted 
Latona’s  son. 

“  I  notice  she  is  becoming  rather  tiresome  !  ” 
answered  Hermes. 

“Tiresome  as  an  old  Peripatetic.  And  how  im¬ 
possibly  virtuous  ! — just  like  my  sister  Artemis.” 

“  Or  her  servants,  the  Athenian  women.” 

Apollo  turned  to  the  robber  of  Argo  and  said  : 
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“That  is  the  second  time  thou  hast  mentioned, 
meseems  with  purpose,  the  virtue  of  the  Athenian 
women.  Are  they  then  so  virtuous  ?  ” 

“  Fabulously  virtuous,  O  son  of  Latona  !  ” 

“Is  it  possible?”  said  Apollo.  “  Thinkest 
thou  there  is  one  woman  in  the  town  who  could 
resist  me  ?  ” 

“  I  do  think  so  !  ” 

“  Me — Apollo  ?  ” 

“  You.” 

“  I,  who  should  bewitch  her  with  poetry  and 
charm  her  with  song  and  music  ?  ” 

“  You ! ” 

“  If  thou  wast  an  honest  god,  I  would  be  willing 
to  lay  a  wrager  with  thee.  But  thou,  robber  of 
Argo,  if  thou  shouldst  lose,  thou  wouldst  vanish 
at  a  word — thou  and  thy  sandals  and  caduceus !  ” 
“  No :  I  will  place  one  hand  on  the  earth  and 
the  other  on  the  sea,  and  I  will  swear  by  Hades. 
That  oath  is  kept  not  only  by  me,  but  even  by 
the  members  of  the  city  council  of  Athens.” 

“Very  well,  then.  If  thou  losest,  thou  shalt 
bring  to  Trinachija  a  herd  of  long-horned  oxen 
— steal  them  where  it  pleases  thee.” 

“  Agreed.  And  what  if  I  win  ?  ” 

“  Choose  what  pleases  thee.” 

“Listen,  my  far-aiming  archer,”  said  Hermes; 
“I  shall  be  frank  —  which  happens  not  often. 
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Once,  being  sent  by  Zeus  (I  remember  not  on 
what  errand),  I  was  amusing  myself  just  over 
Trinachija,  and  I  perceived  Lampecja,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  Fatusa,  watches  thy  herds.  Since 
that  hour  I  have  had  no  peace.  The  thought  of 
her  is  never  absent  from  my  mind.  I  love  her,  I 
sigh  for  her  day  and  night.  If  I  win,  if  in  Athens 
there  can  be  found  a  woman  virtuous  enough  to 
resist  thee,  thou  wilt  give  me  Lampecja.  I  wish 
for  nothing  more.” 

The  silver-arrowed  god  began  to  shake  his 
head. 

“  Strange  that  love  should  nestle  in  the  heart 
of  the  patron  of  thieves.  I  am  willing  to  give 
thee  Lampecja,  the  more  because  she  is  now 
quarrelling  with  Fatusa.  (In  parenthesis,  both 
are  in  love  with  me  ;  that  is  why  they  quarrel.)  ” 

Great  joy  lighted  up  the  eyes  of  the  robber 
of  Argo. 

“  Then  we  lay  the  wager,”  said  he.  “  One 
thing  more :  I  shall  choose  the  woman  on  whom 
thou  art  to  try  thy  godly  strength.” 

“  Provided  she  be  beautiful !  ” 

“  She  will  be  worthy.” 

“  I  am  sure  thou  knowest  some  one  already.” 

“  I  do.” 

“  A  young  girl  —  married  —  widow  —  or 
divorced?” 
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“  Married,  of  course.  Girl,  widow,  or  divorced, 
thou  couldst  capture  by  promise  of  marriage.” 

“  Her  name  ?  ” 

“  Eryfile.  A  baker’s  wife.” 

“A  baker’s  wife  !  ”  answered  the  Radiant  One 
making  a  grimace  :  “  that  likes  me  not.” 

“  That  I  cannot  help.  These  be  the  folk  I  know 
best.  Eryfile’s  husband  is  not  at  home  at  present ; 
he  is  gone  to  Megara.  His  wife  is  the  prettiest 
woman  that  ever  walked  on  mother-earth." 

“  I  am  anxious  to  behold  her." 

“  One  condition  more,  thou  of  the  silver  arrows ; 
promise  to  use  only  worthy  means  and  not  like 
a  ruffian  such  as  Ares,  for  instance,  or  even 
(speaking  between  ourselves),  our  common  father, 
the  cloud-compelling  Zeus.” 

"  For  what  dost  thou  take  me  ?  ”  said  Apollo. 

“Then  all  conditions  being  understood,  I  show 
thee  Eryfile.” 

The  air  immediately  carried  both  gods  from 
Pnyx,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  over 
a  house  not  far  from  Stoa.  Hermes,  with  his 
powerful  hand,  raised  the  whole  roof  as  easily  as 
a  cook  raises  a  cover  from  a  saucepan ;  and 
pointing  to  a  woman  sitting  in  the  shop,  closed 
from  the  street  by  a  copper  gate,  said  : 

“  Behold !  " 
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Apollo  looked  and  was  astonished. 

Never  Attica,  never  the  whole  of  Greece,  grew 
a  prettier  flower  than  was  this  woman,  sitting  at 
a  table,  lighted  by  a  lamp,  and  writing  some¬ 
thing  on  marble  tablets.  Her  long  drooping  eye¬ 
lashes  threw  a  shadow  on  her  cheeks,  and  from 
time  to  time  she  raised  her  head  and  eyes, 
as  if  trying  to  remember  what  she  had  to  write ; 
one  could  then  see  her  beautiful  eyes,  so  blue 
that  compared  with  them  the  turquoise  depths 
of  the  Archipelago  were  pale  and  faded.  Her 
face  was  white  as  the  sea  foam,  pink  as  the 
dawn,  with  purple  Syrian  lips  and  golden  waves 
of  hair.  She  was  beautiful  —  nay,  the  most 
beautiful  thing  on  earth — beautiful  as  a  flower — 
light — song !  This  was  Eryfile. 

Whenever  she  dropped  her  eyes  she  appeared 
quiet  and  kind ;  when  she  lifted  them,  she  looked 
inspired.  The  Radiant  One’s  divine  feet  began 
to  tremble.  Suddenly  he  leaned  his  head  on 
Hermes’  shoulder  and  whispered  : 

“Hermes,  I  love  her!  This  —  this  one,  or 
none !  ” 

Hermes  smiled  ironically  and  would  have 
rubbed  his  hands  for  joy  under  cover  of  his 
robe,  had  he  not  held  in  his  right  hand  the 
caduceus. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  golden-haired  woman 
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took  a  new  tablet  and  began  to  write  on  it.  Her 
divine  lips  opened  and  her  voice  whispered  :  it 
was  like  the  sound  of  Apollo’s  lyre : 

“The  member  of  the  Areopagus,  Melanocles, 
for  bread  for  two  months,  forty  drachmas  and 
four  obols.  Let  us  write  in  round  numbers 
forty-six  drachmas.  By  Athena !  let  us  write 
fifty :  my  husband  will  be  satisfied.  Ah,  that 
Melanocles !  If  you  were  not  in  a  position  to 
bother  us  about  false  weight  I  never  would  give 
you  credit.  But  we  must  keep  peace  with  the 
locust.” 

Apollo  fortunately  did  not  listen  to  the  words. 
He  was  drinking  in  the  woman’s  voice,  the 
charm  of  her  figure,  and  he  whispered  : 

“  This — this  one,  or  none  !  ” 

The  golden-haired  lady  spoke,  writing  further : 

“  Alcibiades,  for  Hymettus  honey-cakes  for 
Hetera  Crysalis,  three  minae.  He  never  verifies 
bills,  and  then  he  once  gave  me  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder  —  we  will  write  four  minae.  He  is 
stupid,  let  him  pay  it.  Crysalis  must  feed  her 
carp  with  cakes,  or  perhaps  Alcibiades  wishes 
her  to  grow  fat,  in  order  that  he  may  sell  her 
to  some  Phoenician  merchant  for  an  ivory  ring 
for  his  harness.” 

Apollo  paid  no  attention  to  the  words — he 
admired  the  voice  only,  and  whispered  to  Hermes: 
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“  This  one,  or  none  !  ” 

But  Maya’s  son  suddenly  covered  the  house 
with  the  roof;  the  apparition  disappeared,  and 
it  seemed  to  Apollo  that  the  stars  disappeared 
with  it,  that  the  moon  became  black,  that  the 
whole  world  was  covered  with  Cimmerian  dark¬ 
ness. 

“  When  shall  we  settle  the  wager  ?  ”  asked 
Hermes. 

“  Now.  At  once  !  ” 

“  During  her  husband’s  absence  she  sleeps  in 
the  shop.  Thou,  go  and  stand  in  the  street 
before  the  gate.  If  she  raise  the  curtain  and 
open  the  gate  for  you — I  lose.” 

“Thou  hast  lost  already!”  exclaimed  the  far- 
darter. 

The  summer  lightning  does  not  pass  from  east 
to  west  so  quickly  as  he  rushed  over  the  salt 
waves  of  the  Archipelago.  There  he  asked 
Amphitrite  for  an  empty  turtle-shell,  wrapped  it 
in  sun  rays,  and  returned  to  Athens  with  a  ready 
formiga. 

In  the  city  all  was  quiet ;  lights  were  out ;  only 
houses  and  temples  shone  white  in  the  light  of 
the  moon,  now  high  in  the  heavens. 

The  baker’s  shop  was  dark.  Behind  the 
gate  and  curtain  slept  the  beautiful  Eryfile. 
Apollo  began  to  touch  the  strings  of  his  lyre. 
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Wishing  to  awake  his  beloved  softly,  he 
played  at  first  so  gently,  the  sound  seemed  like 
swarms  of  insects  shrilling  in  a  summer  eve 
on  Illis.  But  the  song  gradually  became  stronger, 
as  a  brook  in  the  hills  after  rain;  then  more 
powerful,  sweeter,  more  intoxicating,  until  it 
filled  the  air  voluptuously. 

Athena's  sacred  bird  flew  with  soft  light  from 
the  Acropolis,  and  sat  motionless  on  the  nearest 
column. 

Suddenly  a  bare  arm,  worthy  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  and  whiter  than  Pentelican  marble, 
drew  the  curtain.  The  Radiant’s  heart  stopped 
beating.  And  then  Eryfile’s  voice  sounded  : 

“  Ha !  you  booby,  why  do  you  wander  and 
make  a  noise  during  the  night  ?  I  have  been 
working  all  day,  and  you  won’t  let  me  sleep 
now !  ” 

“  Eryfile  !  Eryfile  !  ”  exclaimed  Silver-arrowed. 
And  he  began  to  sing : 

“  From  high  Parnassus  summit — where  there  ring 
In  all  the  glory  of  light's  brilliant  rays, 

The  grand,  sweet  songs  the  heavenly  Muses  sing 
To  me  by  turns  in  rapture  and  in  praise — 

A  worshipped  god,  I  fly,  I  fly  to  thee, 

Eryfile  !  and  on  thy  bosom  white 
I’ll  rest ;  and,  there,  Eternity  will  be 

One  blissful  moment  to  the  God  of  Light  !  ” 
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“  Holy  flour  for  sacrifices !  ”  cried  the  baker’s 
wife ;  **  that  street  boy  sings  and  makes  love 
to  me.  Will  you  go  home,  you  impudent 
thing  ?  ” 

The  Radiant,  wishing  to  persuade  her  that  he 
was  not  a  common  mortal,  threw  so  much  light 
from  his  person,  that  by  it  all  the  earth  was 
lighted  ;  but  Eryfile,  seeing  this,  exclaimed  : 

“The  scurrilous  fellow  has  hidden  a  lantern 
under  his  robe,  and  he  tries  to  make  me  believe 
he  is  a  god.  Daughter  of  Zeus !  how  they 
squeeze  us  for  taxes,  yet  there  is  no  Scythian 
guard  to  protect  us  from  such  stupid  fellows.” 

Apollo,  who  did  not  wish  to  acknowledge 
defeat  as  yet,  sang  on  : 

“  Open  thine  arms,  so  round,  and  fair,  and  white  ; 

To  thee  eternal  glory  I  will  give. 

Over  the  goddesses  of  earthly  might 
Thy  name  alone,  immortal  one,  shall  live. 

I  kiss  the  dainty  blossom  of  thy  cheek  ; 

Unto  thy  lustrous  eyes  their  love-light  bring  ; 

I  bid  the  sounding  lyre  thy  praises  speak, 

As  to  thy  beauty,  peerless  one,  I  sing. 

White  pearls  gleam  fair  thy  ruby  lips  between  : 

With  might  of  godly  words  I  thee  endow — 

With  eloquence  for  which  a  Grecian  queen 
Would  gladly  give  the  circlet  from  her  brow. 
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The  azure  from  the  ocean  I  will  take  ; 

Twilight  its  purple  wreath  shall  render  too  ; 

All  twinkling  stars  shall  add  the  fire  they  make, 

And  all  sweet  flowers  their  perfume  and  their  dew. 

By  fairy  touch,  as  light  as  a  caress, 

We’ll  fashion  from  the  gossamer  of  night, 

My  rainbow  one,  a  goddess’  proper  dress  ; 

Thus  thou’lt  be  vestured  by  the  God  of  Light.” 

And  the  voice  of  the  god  of  poetry  sounded 
so  witchingly  that  it  performed  a  miracle.  Be¬ 
hold,  during  that  wondrous  night,  the  golden 
spear  standing  on  the  Acropolis  trembled,  and 
the  marble  head  of  the  gigantic  statue  turned 
towards  the  Acropolis,  the  better  to  hear. 
Heaven  and  earth  listened ;  the  sea  ceased  roar¬ 
ing  and  lay  peacefully  near  the  shore;  even 
pale  Selene  stayed  her  wanderings  in  the  sky 
and  stood  motionless  over  Athens. 

When  Apollo  had  finished,  a  light  wind  arose 
and  carried  the  song  through  the  whole  of  Greece, 
and  wherever  a  child  in  the  cradle  heard  but  one 
tone  of  it,  that  child  grew  to  be  a  poet. 

But  before  Latona’s  son  had  finished  his  divine 
singing,  angry  Eryfile  began  to  scream : 

“The  ass!  He  tries  to  bribe  me  with  flowers 
and  dew ;  do  you  think  you  can  do  anything 
because  my  husband  is  not  at  home  ?  What  a 
pity  my  servants  are  not  at  hand  :  I  would  give 
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you  a  good  lesson !  But  wait ;  I  will  teach  you 
to  roam  the  night,  singing  songs  !  ” 

So  saying,  she  seized  a  pot  of  dough,  and 
throwing  it  through  the  gate,  splashed  it  over  the 
Radiant  god’s  face,  neck,  lyre,  and  robe.  Apollo 
groaned,  and  covering  his  inspired  head  with  a 
fold  of  his  wet  robe,  departed  in  shame  and 
wrath. 

Hermes,  waiting  for  him,  laughed,  turned 
somersaults  and  twirled  his  caduceus.  But  when 
the  sorrowful  Latona's  son  approached  him,  the 
fox-like  patron  of  merchants  and  thieves  feigned 
pity  and  said : 

“  I  am  sorry  thou  hast  lost,  O  most  puissant 
archer !  ” 

“  Hence,  thou  rascal !  ”  answered  angry  Apollo. 

“  I  shall  go  when  thou  givest  me  Lampecja.” 

11  May  Cerberus  bite  thy  calves !  I  shall  not 
give  thee  Lampecja,  and  I  tell  thee — hence,  or  I 
will  crack  thy  skull !  ” 

The  Argo-robber  knew  that  one  could  not  joke 
when  Apollo  was  angry,  so  he  stood  aside 
cautiously  and  said : 

“  If  thou  wishest  to  cheat  me,  then  in  the 
future  be  Hermes  and  I  will  be  Apollo.  I  know 
thou  art  above  me  in  power,  I  know  thou  canst 
harm  me,  but  happily  there  is  some  one  who  is 
stronger  than  thou — let  him  judge  between  us. 
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I  call  thee,  O  god,  to  the  judgment  of  Chronides  ! 
Come  with  me  !  ” 

Apollo  feared  the  name  of  Chronides.  He  did 
not  dare  refuse  the  summons,  so  they  de¬ 
parted. 

Day  began  to  break.  Attica  emerged  from  the 
shadows.  Pink-fingered  dawn  climbed  the  sky 
from  the  Archipelago.  Zeus  had  spent  the  night 
on  Idas  hill,  but  whether  he  slept  or  not,  and 
what  he  did  there  nobody  knew,  because,  being  a 
cloud-carrier,  he  wrapped  himself  with  such  a 
thick  mist  that  even  Hera  could  not  pierce  it. 
Hermes  trembled  a  little  as  he  approached  the 
god  of  gods  and  men. 

“  I  am  right,”  he  was  thinking.  “  But  if  Zeus 
wakes  in  a  bad  humour,  and  if,  before  hearing 
us,  he  should  take  us  each  by  the  leg,  twirl  us 
about  his  head  and  throw  us  some  three  hundred 
Athenian  stadia,  it  would  be  a  very  hard  case. 
He  has  some  consideration  for  Apollo;  but  he 
would  treat  me  with  scant  ceremony,  although 
I  am  his  son.” 

But  Hermes’  fear  was  in  vain.  Zeus  Chronides 
was  seated  on  the  ground,  joyful  because  he  had 
passed  a  pleasant  night.  The  earth,  happy  under 
the  weight  of  the  father  of  gods  and  men, 
spread  under  him  green  grass  and  young  hya¬ 
cinths,  and  he,  leaning  upon  it,  caressed  the 
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fragrant  flowers  with  his  hand  and  was  happy 
in  his  proud  heart. 

Seeing  this,  Maya’s  son  became  quiet,  and  after 
having  saluted  the  Father,  boldly  accused  the 
Radiant  god.  The  snowflakes  fall  not  so  thickly 
during  a  storm  as  fell  his  eloquent  words. 

When  he  had  finished,  Zeus  sat  silent  for  a 
while,  and  then  said  to  Apollo : 

“  Is  this  true  ?  ” 

“  It  is  true,  Father  Chronides,”  answered 
Apollo;  “but  if  after  this  shame  thou  orderest 
me  to  pay  the  wager,  I  shall  descend  to  Hades 
and  light  the  shadows.” 

Zeus  became  silent  and  thoughtful. 

“Then  this  woman,”  said  he  at  last,  “  remained 
deaf  to  thy  music,  thy  songs,  and  she  repudiated 
thee  with  disdain  ?  ” 

“She  threw  at  my  head  a  pot  of  dough,  O 
Thunderer !  ” 

Zeus  frowned,  and  at  his  frown  Ida  trembled, 
boulders  rolled  with  a  great  noise  toward  the 
sea,  and  trees  bent  like  ears  of  wheat. 

Both  gods  waited  on  his  decision  with  beating 
hearts. 

“  Hermes,”  said  Zeus,  “  thou  canst  cheat  the 
people  as  much  as  likes  thee  ;  the  people  like  to 
be  cheated.  But  leave  the  gods  alone,  for  if  I 
become  angry,  I  will  throw  thee  into  space,  and 
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thou  wilt  sink  so  deep  in  the  ocean  that  even 
my  brother  Poseidon  will  not  be  able  to  fish  thee 
out  with  his  trident." 

Divine  fear  seized  Hermes  ;  Zeus  spake  further 
with  stronger  voice : 

“  A  virtuous  woman,  especially  when  she  loves 
another  man,  may  resist  Apollo.  But  surely, 
and  always,  a  stupid  woman  will  resist  him. 
Eryfile  is  stupid,  not  virtuous;  that  is  the  reason 
of  her  resistance.  Therefore,  thou  hast  cheated 
the  Radiant  god  and  thou  shalt  not  have  Lam- 
pecja.  Depart  in  peace  !  ” 

The  gods  departed. 

Zeus  sat  in  his  joyous  glory.  For  a  while  he 
looked  after  Apollo,  and  he  muttered  : 

“  Ah,  yes :  a  stupid  woman  is  able  to  resist 
him." 

And  then,  as  he  had  not  slept  well,  he  called 
on  Sleep,  who,  sitting  on  a  tree  in  the  form  of 
a  hawk,  awaited  the  orders  of  the  father  of  gods 
and  men. 
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A  N  T  H  E  A 


i 

Caius  Septimus  Cinna  was  a  Roman  patrician 
whose  youth  was  spent  in  the  hard  life  of  the 
camp.  As  a  man  he  returned  to  Rome  to 
enjoy  his  honours,  and  to  spend,  in  luxurious 
living,  his  large  but  rapidly  diminishing  fortune. 
Enjoying  to  the  full  all  that  the  great  city 
could  give  him,  his  nights  were  spent  at 
feasts  in  magnificent  villas ;  his  days  passed 
in  polemical  controversies  with  the  Lanists,  in 
discussions  with  the  rhetors  at  the  trepidaria, 
where  they  held  debates  varied  with  the  gossip 
of  the  city  and  the  world  ;  at  the  circuses,  at 
the  races,  at  the  gladiatorial  combats,  with  the 
Thracian  fortune-tellers,  and  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  dancing-girls  brought  from  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago. 

A  relative,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of  the 
famous  Lucullus,  he  inherited  the  tastes  of  an 
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epicure.  At  his  table  one  would  find  Greek 

wines,  oysters  from  Neapolis,  locusts  from 

* 

Numidia  preserved  in  honey  from  Pontus.  All 
that  Rome  possessed  he  obtained,  from  fish 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  white  birds  from  the 
banks  of  the  Boristenes.  He  used  the  good 
things  of  this  world  not  only  as  a  soldier 
who  feasts  boisterously,  but  also  as  a  patrician 
who  chooses  daintily.  He  persuaded  himself 
to  admire,  or  perhaps  awoke  himself  to  admire, 
beautiful  things :  statues  from  the  ruins  of 
Corinth,  the  epilychnia  from  Attica,  Etruscan 
vases  or  those  of  misty  Sericum,  Roman  mo¬ 
saics,  wondrous  woven  fabrics  from  the  plains 
of  the  Euphrates,  Arabian  incense,  and  all  the 
little  things  that  matter  which  fill  up  the  empti- 
,  ness  of  patrician  life.  He  knew  how  to  talk 
of  these  things  as  a  connoisseur  among  the  elder 
patricians  who  decorated  their  bald  pates  with 
garlands  of  roses,  and  chewed  heliotrope  after 
their  feasts.  He  felt  equally  the  beauty  of  the 
periods  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  verses  of  Horace 
or  Ovid.  Educated  by  an  Athenian  rhetor,  he 
spoke  Greek  fluently,  memorised  whole  books 
of  the  Iliad,  and  would  sing  the  songs  of 
Anacreon  during  the  feast  until  he  was  either 
drunk  or  hoarse.  Through  his  master  and 
the  rhetors  he  became  so  familiar  with  the 
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philosophies  that  he  understood  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  different  mental  structures  reared  in 
Hellas  and  the  Colonies ;  and  he  also  grasped 
the  fact  that  they  were  lying  in  ruins.  He 
knew  personally  a  great  many  Stoics  who 
were  not  at  all  congenial,  because  he  regarded 
them  firstly  as  a  political  party,  and  secondly 
as  tetrics  opposed  to  the  joys  of  life.  Sceptics 
were  often  seated  at  his  table,  where  between 
courses  they  upset  whole  systems  of  philosophy, 
proclaiming,  by  their  wine-filled  goblets,  that 
life  was  vanity,  that  truth  was  something  un¬ 
attainable,  that  absolute  quietude  was  the  true 
aim  of  all  sages. 

He  listened  to  all  this,  but  it  made  no  deep 
impression  on  him.  He  did  not  profess  any 
particular  principles,  nor  did  he  care  to  do  so. 
He  looked  on  life  as  he  looked  on  the  sea,  where 
the  wind  blew  as  it  listed  ;  and  wisdom  to  him 
was  the  art  of  trimming  one’s  sails.  Besides, 
he  valued  his  broad  shoulders,  his  handsome 
Roman  head  with  its  strong  profile  and  mighty 
jaws :  with  these  he  felt  sure  he  could  walk 
safely  through  the  world. 

Although  not  belonging  to  the  school  of  the 
Sceptics  he  was  practically  a  Sceptic,  and  some- 
'  thing,  too,  of  a  hedonist,  though  he  recognised 
that  luxury  was  not  happiness.  And,  ignorant  of 
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the  true  teaching  of  Epicurus,  he  regarded  himself 
as  an  Epicurean.  Generally  he  looked  upon  this 
philosophy  as  a  kind  of  mental  gymnastic  quite 
as  good  as  that  taught  by  the  Lanists.  When 
he  was  tired  of  chopping  logic  he  went  to  the 
circus  to  see  the  blood  of  gladiators  flow. 

He  did  not  believe  in  the  gods,  nor  in  virtue, 
nor  in  truth,  nor  in  happiness ;  but  he  had 
his  superstitions,  and  the  mysterious  faiths  of 
the  Orient  aroused  his  curiosity.  He  held  the 
quaint  belief  that  Life  was  a  great  amphora, — 
the  better  the  quality  of  the  wine  it  contained 
the  richer  it  looked ;  so  he  was  trying  to  fill  his 
amphora  with  the  richest  wine.  He  loved  no 
one,  but  he  liked  many  things ;  •  chiefly,  his 
magnificent  head  and  his  handsome  patrician 
foot. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  elegantly  riotous 
leisure  he  was  ambitious  to  astonish  all  Rome, 
and  he  achieved  his  desire  many  times.  Later 
on,  he  became  indifferent  to  such  conquests. 


II 

In  the  end,  by  his  manner  of  living,  he  ruined 
himself.  His  property  was  seized  by  his 
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creditors ;  and  in  its  place  all  Cinna  had  left  to 
him  was  a  sense  of  utter  weariness  ;  as  if  he 
were  exhausted  by  great  exertion,  satiety,  and, 
one  other  very  unexpected  thing — a  feeling  of 
deep  unrest.  Had  he  not  enjoyed  riches,  love 
— as  it  was  understood  by  his  fellows — luxury, 
the  glory,  perils,  and  honours  of  war  ?  Had 
he  not  obtained  knowledge,  more  or  less, 
of  the  circle  of  human  thought ;  had  he  not 
exhausted  poetry  and  art  ? — gleaned  from  life 
all  that  it  had  to  give.  Yet  he  had  the  feeling 
that  something  eluded  him,  and  that  that  some¬ 
thing  was  of  prime  importance.  He  knew  not 
what  it  was,  and  vainly  he  questioned  himself 
in  the  endeavour  to  solve  the  enigma.  Often 

he  tried  to  free  himself  from  these  insistent 

« 

thoughts  which  increased  his  restlessness ;  he 
tried  to  convince  himself  that  life  contained 
nothing  more  than  what  he  had  tasted ;  but 
his  restlessness,  instead  of  decreasing,  so  grew, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  not  only  disturbed 
in  his  own  concern  but  in  that  of  all  Rome. 
He  envied  the  Sceptics  while  at  the  same  time 
condemning  them  for  their  notion  that  the 
yearnings  of  life  can  be  satisfied  with  vacuity. 
In  him  were  two  personalities  :  one  seemed  to 
be  astonished  at  his  restlessness,  the  other  re¬ 
cognised  its  necessity. 
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Shortly  after  the  loss  of  his  property, 
Cinna  was  appointed,  through  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  family,  to  a  government  post  at 
Alexandria,  in  order  that  in  this  rich  country 
he  might  re-establish  his  fallen  fortunes.  His 
restlessness  took  ship  with  him  at  Brundu- 
sium  and  was  his  shipmate  during  the  sea 
voyage.  In  Alexandria  Cinna  thought  that  his 
government  post,  the  meeting  with  new  people, 
another  world,  and  fresh  impressions,  would 
free  him  from  his  importunate  associate  ;  but 
he  was  mistaken.  One  month  passed,  then 
two ;  then,  even  as  the  grain  of  Demetra 
brought  from  Italy  waxed  stronger  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Delta,  so  this  restlessness  from 
a  small  bush  grew  into  a  mighty  tree,  and 
threw  dark  and  darker  shadows  on  Cinna’s 
soul. 

At  first  Cinna  tried  to  suppress  this  feeling 
by  indulging  in  the  kind  of  life  he  had  led 
at  Rome  Alexandria  was  a  luxurious  city, 
full  of  Greek  maidens  with  golden  hair  and 
fair  complexions,  which  the  Egyptian  sun  filled 
with  amber-coloured  transparent  lights.  In  their 
embraces  he  sought  surcease. 

This  satiated  him,  and  he  began  to  con¬ 
template  suicide,  by  which  means  many  of  his 
friends  had  escaped  the  troubles  of  life,  and  with 
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much  less  provocation  than  Cinna  had — often 
from  ennui,  emptiness,  or  absence  of  desire  for 
further  enjoyment.  A  slave,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  sword,  strongly  and  dexterously,  would 
end  all  in  a  moment.  Cinna  was  haunted  by 
these  thoughts,  and  he  had  all  but  decided 
to  follow  their  beckoning,  when  a  wonderful 
dream  restrained  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  crossing  a  river,  and  there  on  the 
opposite  bank  was  his  restlessness  awaiting 
him,  in  the  form  of  an  emaciated  old  slave, 
who,  bowing  low  before  him,  said  :  “  I  came 
that  I  might  meet  you.” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Cinna  was  sore 
afraid,  for  he  thought  that  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  think  of  a  future  life  lacking  this  rest¬ 
lessness,  surely  it  would  be  there  with  him. 
As  a  last  resource,  he  decided  to  approach  the 
philosophers  who  swarmed  in  the  Serapeum, 
thinking  that  perhaps  they  would  solve  the 
problem  for  him.  They  were  unable  to  answer 
him.  And  they  called  him  ton  mouseion ,  a 
title  they  often  gave  to  Romans  of  high  birth 
and  station.  On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
this  title  was  of  very  little  consolation  to  him  : 
the  stamp  of  wisdom,  given  to  one  who  was 
unable  to  answer  a  most  vital  question,  seemed 
to  Cinna  ironical.  Yet  he  thought  the  Serapeum 
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might  unveil  its  wisdom  gradually,  and  he  did 
not  entirely  lose  hope. 

Most  active  among  the  philosophers  in  Alex¬ 
andria  was  the  noble  Timon  the  Athenian,  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  a  Roman  citizen.  He 
had  lived  for  over  a  decade  in  Alexandria, 
where  he  came  to  study  the  Egyptian 
mysteries.  It  was  said  of  him  that  there  was 
not  a  manuscript  or  papyrus  in  the  Bibliotheka 
which  he  had  not  read,  and  that  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  human  wisdom.  He  was  a  man  of 
pleasant  and  reasonable  temperament.  Out  of 
a  multitude  of  pedants  and  petty  commentators 
Cinna  at  once  recognised  his  worth  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  him,  a  relation  that  after  a  time 
ripened  into  close  intimacy  and  even  friendship. 
The  young  Roman  admired  his  skill  in  dialec¬ 
tic,  and  the  eloquence  and  logic  with  which  the 
old  man  spoke  of  the  sublime  truths  concerning 
the  destiny  of  mankind  and  the  world.  It 
seemed  also  to  Cinna  that  his  reasoning  was 
tinged  with  a  certain  melancholy.  When 
their  relations  had  grown  closer,  Cinna  often 
desired  to  ask  of  the  old  man  the  cause  of  this 
melancholy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  open  his 
own  heart  to  the  philosopher.  Somehow,  in 
the  end,  he  came  to  do  so. 

One  evening,  after  a  heated  discussion  on  the 
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question  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  they 
remained  alone  on  a  terrace  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  Cinna,  taking  Timon  by  the  hand, 
openly  confessed  to  him  the  great  torment  of 
his  life,  and  the  cause  that  led  him  to  seek  com¬ 
munion  with  the  scientists  and  philosophers  of 
the  Serapeum. 

“At  least  I  have  gained  this  much,”  he  said 
finally,  “  I  have  got  to  know  thee,  Timon,  and 
now  I  am  sure  that  if  thou  canst  not  solve  the 
problem  of  my  life,  no  one  else  can.”  Timon, 
who  had  been  watching  the  reflection  of  the  new 
moon  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea,  said  : 

“  Seest  thou,  Cinna,  the  flocks  of  birds 
which  come  from  the  dreary  north  ?  Dost  thou 
know  what  they  seek  in  Egypt  ?  ” 

“ 1  know  they  seek  warmth  and  light.” 

“  The  human  soul  also  seeks  warmth,  which 
is  love,  and  light,  which  is  truth.  The  birds 
know  whither  to  fly  for  their  good  ;  but  the 
human  soul  flies  in  a  desert ;  it  is  astray — a 
restless,  melancholy  wanderer.” 

“  Noble  Timon,  why  cannot  the  human  soul 
find  the  way  ?  ” 

“  Of  old,  we  found  peace  and  rest  in  the 
gods ;  faith  in  the  gods  is  now  burned  out, 
even  as  oil  in  a  lamp.  We  thought  that 
Phosophy  would  be  the  temple  of  truth  for 
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human  souls.  To-day,  as  you  yourself  know 
best,  on  its  ruins  in  Rome,  in  the  Academy 
at  Athens,  and  here,  sit  the  Sceptics.  It 
appears  to  them  that  they  have  found  peace, 
but  they  have  only  tasted  unrest ;  for  to  re¬ 
nounce  light  and  warmth  is  to  leave  the  soul 
in  that  darkness  which  is  restlessness.  So 
with  outstretched  hands  we  seek  freedom  grop¬ 
ingly.” 

“  Have  you  yourself  discovered  it  ?  ” 

“  I  sought  :  I  did  not  find  it.  Thou  sought- 
est  it  in  luxury,  I  in  meditation,  and  both  of 
us  are  circled  by  darkness.  Know,  therefore, 
that  not  only  thou  sufferest,  but  that  in  thee 
suffers  the  soul  of  the  whole  world.  Long  ago, 
doubtless,  thou  didst  cease  to  believe  in  the 
gods.” 

“  In  Rome  they  still  worship  the  gods  pub¬ 
licly,  and  even  fetch  new  ones  from  Asia  and 
Egypt ;  but  haply  only  the  vegetable-sellers, 
who  come  from  the  country  to  the  city,  in  the 
morning,  believe  in  and  rely  on  them.” 

“  And  they  alone  are  peaceful  ?  ” 

“Just  as  they  who  here  bow  to  cats  and 
onions.” 

“Just  as  the  animals  who,  after  gorging 
themselves,  desire  sleep.” 

“  In  such  a  case  is  life  worth  living  ?  ” 
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“  Do  we  know  where  death  will  bring  us  ?  ” 

“  What  then  is  the  difference  between  the 
Sceptics  and  you  ?  ” 

“  Sceptics  accept  the  darkness,  or  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  accept  it ;  I  am  tortured  in  it.” 

“  And  you  see  no  salvation  ?  ” 

Timon  remained  silent  for  a  time,  then 
answered  slowly  and  with  a  certain  hesitation  : 
“  I  wait  for  it.” 
u  Whence  ?  ” 

“  I  know  not.” 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  ;  and  as  if 
influenced  by  the  silence  that  reigned  upon  the 
terrace,  he  began  to  speak  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice. 

“  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  it  seems  to 
me  sometimes  that  if  the  world  contained 
nothing  more  than  that  which  we  now  know, 
and  if  we  could  be  nothing  more  than  that 
which  we  now  are,  restlessness  would  not  be 
in  us.  Thus,  in  sickness  we  have  the  hope  of 
health.  The  faith  in  Olympus  and  philosophy 
is  dead,  but  health  is  perhaps  some  new  truth 
which  I  know  not.” 

•  •  •  •  • 
Contrary  to  his  expectation,  this  conversa¬ 
tion  brought  great  relief  to  Cinna.  Learning 
that  not  only  he,  but  the  whole  world,  was 
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weighed  down  with  sin  and  sorrow,  he  felt  as 
if  a  heavy  load  were  lifted  from  his  shoulders 
and  were  being  shared  by  thousands  of  others. 


Ill 

From  that  time  the  friendship  between  Cinna 
and  the  old  Greek  became  closer.  They  visited 
each  other  more  frequently,  and  shared  thoughts, 
as  bread  is  divided  at  a  feast.  Although  Cinna 
felt  that  sense  of  weariness  which  always  fol¬ 
lows  enjoyment,  he  was  still  too  young  a  man 
for  life  to  lose  all  its  attraction.  And  such 
an  attraction  he  found  in  Anthea,  the  only 
daughter  of  Timon. 

Her  fame  in  Alexandria  was  not  less  than 
that  of  her  father.  She  was  adored  by  the 
Roman  nobles  who  visited  the  house  of  Timon. 
She  was  adored  by  the  Greeks,  she  was  adored 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  Serapeum,  she  was 
adored  by  the  people.  Timon  did  not  shut 
her  up  in  the  gynaeceum  like  other  women, 
and  he  carefully  instructed  her  in  all  his  know¬ 
ledge.  When  she  had  passed  childhood  he 
read  Greek  with  her,  and  even  Latin  and 
Hebrew.  Being  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
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memory,  and  reared  in  Polyglot  Alexandria, 
she  had  learned  to  speak  these  languages 
fluently.  She  was  the  companion  of  his 
thoughts,  and  often  took  part  in  discussions, 
which  at  the  time  of  “  the  Symposia  ”  took 
place  in  the  house  of  Timon.  In  the  labyrinth 
of  difficult  problems  she  never  lost  herself, 
and,  like  Ariadne,  she  safely  led  others  out. 
Her  father  held  her  in  great  admiration  and 
honour.  And  further,  she  was  surrounded  by 
a  mysterious  enchantment  verging  on  holiness, 
for  it  was  known  that  she  had  prophetic 
dreams  and  visions  in  which  she  saw  things 
invisible  to  the  eye  of  mortals.  The  old  sage 
loved  her  as  his  own  soul,  and  was  afraid  of 
losing  her ;  for  she  often  said  that  in  her 
dreams  there  appeared  a  wondrous  light,  and 
she  knew  not  whether  it  betokened  the  fountain 
of  life  or  of  death.  Meanwhile  Egyptians  who 
visited  the  house  of  Timon  called  her  the  Lotus, 
because  that  flower  was  worshipped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  perhaps  because  he  who 
saw  her  once  might  well  forget  the  whole 
world.  Her  beauty  was  equal  to  her  wisdom. 
Egyptian  suns  had  not  bronzed  her  face,  in 
which  the  rosy  light  of  dawn  seemed  to  be 
enclosed  in  the  transparency  of  a  pearl  shell. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  Nile,  and  her  glance 
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seemed  to  come  from  distance  unknown  as 
the  springs  of  that  mysterious  river.  When 
Cinna  saw  her  and  heard  her  for  the  first  time, 
he  felt  moved  to  build  an  altar  to  her  honour 
in  the  atrium  of  his  house,  and  sacrifice 
white  doves  thereon.  In  his  life  he  had  met 
thousands  of  women,  from  the  maidens  of  the 
far  north,  with  white  eyelashes  and  hair  of  the 
colour  of  ripe  corn,  to  Numidians,  black  as 
lava ;  but  until  now  he  had  never  met  such 
a  form,  nor  such  a  soul.  The  more  of  her 
he  saw,  the  better  he  knew  her ;  the  more 
he  heard  her  speak,  the  greater  grew  his  as¬ 
tonished  admiration.  Sometimes  he  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  gods  thought  that  Anthea 
could  not  be  the  daughter  of  Timon  but  of 
some  god,  and  that  she  was  half  woman,  half 
immortal. 

Soon  Cinna  found  that  he  loved  her  with  a 
great  and  unconquerable  love,  as  different  from 
any  feeling  awakened  before  as  Anthea  was 
different  from  all  other  women.  He  wanted  to 
possess  her  only  to  worship  her.  And  for  this 
he  was  ready  to  give  his  life.  He  felt  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  pauper  with  her  than  Caesar 
without  her.  And  as  the  vortex  of  an  ocean 
whirlpool  engulfs  with  its  irresistible  power 
all  that  approaches  its  circle,  so  Cinna’s  love 
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absorbed  his  soul,  his  thoughts,  his  days,  his 
nights,  and  all  that  composed  his  life. 

At  last  this  great  love  engulfed  Anthea 
too. 

“  Tu  Jelix  Cinna "  said  his  friends  to  him. 
“  Ta  felix  Cinna,"  he  repeated  to  himself.  And 
when  at  last  he  wedded  her,  and  her  divine  lips 
had  uttered  the  sacramental  words,  “  Where 
thou  art,  Caius,  there  am  I,  Caia  ”  ;  then 
indeed  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  happiness 
would  be  as  an  inexhaustible  and  limitless  sea. 


IV 

A  year  passed,  and  the  young  wife  continued 
to  receive  honour  and  homage  such  as  are  ac¬ 
corded  to  one  who  is  divine.  She  was  to  her 
husband  as  the  apple  of  his  eye — love,  wisdom, 
light.  But  Cinna,  comparing  his  happiness 
with  the  limitless  sea,  forgot  that  the  sea  ebbs 
and  flows.  After  a  year  Anthea  was  afflicted 
with  a  cruel  and  unknown  disease.  Her  dreams 
changed  to  terrible  visions  which  drained  her 
life.  From  her  face  there  died  the  light  of 
dawn,  and  there  remained  but  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  pearly  shell :  her  hands  became 
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translucent,  her  eyes  dimmed,  and  the  rosy 
lotus  became  white  as  a  marble  statue.  It  was 
observed  that  buzzards  hovered  over  Cinna’s 
house — always  in  Egypt  an  omen  of  death. 
Her  terrifying  visions  increased.  When  in  the 
midday  hours  the  sun  flooded  the  world  with 
its  brilliant  whiteness,  and  the  city  was  sunk 
in  silence,  it  appeared  to  Anthea  that  she  heard 
around  her  the  quick  steps  of  some  invisible 
beings  ;  and  that  in  the  depths  of  the  air  she 
saw  a  dry,  yellow,  corpse-like  face,  looking 
down  on  her  with  piercing  black  eyes  that 
called  her  to  follow  somewhere  into  a  darkness, 
full  of  mystery  and  terror.  Then  Anthea 
began  to  tremble  as  one  in  a  fever,  her 
forehead  became  pallid  and  glistened  with  a 
cold  sweat,  and  the  worshipped  priestess  of 
the  fireside  changed  into  a  defenceless  and 
frightened  child,  who,  hiding  herself  on  her 
husband’s  breast,  repeated  with  whitened  lips, 
“  Save  me,  Caius  !  defend  me  !  ” 

Caius  was  ready  to  fight  these  phantoms 
from  the  subterranean  caves  of  Proserpine, 
but  vainly  his  eyes  searched  space.  As  usual 
at  the  hour  of  noon  the  place  was  deserted, 
the  sea  burned  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  silence 
was  only  heard  the  cry  of  the  buzzards  circling 
over  the  house. 
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The  visions  became  more  frequent  ;  till 
finally  they  occurred  daily.  They  pursued 
Anthea  no  less  outside  the  house  than  in 
the  atrium  and  living-rooms.  Cinna,  by  the 
advice  of  the  physicians,  brought  Egyptian 
Sambucins  and  Bedouins  to  play  on  porcelain 
flutes,  so  that  their  noisy  music  might  drown 
the  voices  of  the  invisible  beings.  But  all 
was  of  no  avail.  Anthea  heard  the  voices  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  noise,  and  when  the  sun 
was  so  high  in  the  heavens  that  shadows  lay 
around  the  feet,  as  a  robe  dropped  from  the 
shoulders,  there  in  the  heated,  trembling  air 
appeared  the  corpse-like  face  gazing  on  Anthea 
with  its  beady  eyes,  receding  slowdy,  as  if  say¬ 
ing,  “  Follow  me.”  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
Anthea  as  if  the  lips  of  the  corpse  moved. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  that  from  them  there 
issued  black  repulsive  beetles,  that  flew  towards 
her  through  the  air.  The  very  memory  of 
this  vision  filled  her  with  terror,  and  in  the 
end  life  became  so  great  a  torment  that  she 
implored  Cinna  to  hold  his  sword  so  that 
she  might  fall  upon  it ;  or  to  let  her  drink 
poison. 

This  he  could  not,  would  not  do.  He  was 
willing  to  let  out  his  own  life’s  blood  with 
his  sword,  but  kill  her  he  could  not.  When 
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he  imagined  her  dead  face,  with  closed  eye¬ 
lids,  pale  in  the  quiet  of  death,  and  her  breast 
torn  with  his  sword,  he  felt  that  to  kill  her 
he  must  first  become  mad. 

A  certain  Greek  physician  told  him  that 
it  was  Hecate  who  had  appeared  to  Anthea, 
and  that  those  invisible  beings  whose  rustlings 
terrified  her  belonged  to  the  band  of  that 
baneful  divinity.  According  to  him  there  was 
no  help  for  her,  since  all  who  saw  Hecate 
must  die. 

Then  Cinna,  who  not  long  ago  would  have 
sneered  at  faith  in  Hecate,  offered  to  this 
goddess  sacrifices  of  a  hecatomb.  But  the 

offering  availed  not,  and  the  next  day  the 

# 

spectral  eyes  again  appeared  to  Anthea. 

They  tried  to  veil  her  head,  but  she  saw 
the  corpse-like  face  through  the  thickest  cover¬ 
ing.  When  she  was  confined  in  a  darkened 
room  the  face  looked  upon  her  from  the 
walls,  dispelling  the  darkness  with  pale,  ghost¬ 
like  phosphorescence.  In  the  evening  the 
patient  felt  better  :  then  she  lapsed  into  such 
a  profound  sleep  that  it  seemed  to  both 
Cinna  and  Timon  that  she  would  never  wake 
again.  Soon  she  got  so  weak  that  she  could 
not  walk  unassisted.  They  carried  her  in  a 
litter. 
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The  old  restlessness  of  Cinna  returned  with 
force  a  hundred-fold,  and  took  possession  of 
him  completely.  There  was  in  him  a  great 
fear  for  Anthea’s  life,  and  a  strange  feeling 
that,  somehow  or  other,  her  sickness  bore  a 
mysterious  relation  to  those  insoluble  problems 
which  he  had  discussed  with  Timon  in  their 
first  serious  conversation.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  sage  thought  likewise,  but  Cinna 
did  not  wish,  indeed  was  afraid,  to  question 
him  about  it.  Meanwhile  the  patient  was 
fading  like  a  flower  whose  cup  harbours  a 
poisonous  spider. 

Cinna,  battling  with  despair,  yet  tried  all 
means  to  save  her.  First,  he  carried  her  to 
the  plains  near  Memphis  ;  but  when  the  deep 
silence  of  the  pyramids  did  not  relieve  her, 
he  returned  to  Alexandria  and  surrounded  her 
with  fortune-tellers  and  magicians,  soothsayers 
and  a  motley  crowd  of  humbugs  who  duped 
the  credulous  with  their  miraculous  nostrums. 
Having  no  choice,  he  grasped  at  every  means 
in  sight. 

At  this  time  there  arrived  in  Alexandria 
from  Caesarea,  a  famous  Jewish  physician  by 
the  name  of  Joseph,  son  of  Khuza.  Cinna 
brought  him  at  once  to  his  wife,  and  for  a 
moment  hope  returned  to  his  heart.  Joseph, 
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who  did  not  believe  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
gods,  discarded  with  derision  every  whisper  of 
Hecate.  He  contended  that  it  was  a  demon 
that  possessed  the  patient,  and  advised  them 
to  leave  Egypt,  where,  besides  demons,  the 
miasma  of  the  swampy  Delta  impaired  her 
health.  He  advised  also,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  a  Jew,  that  they  should 
go  to  Jerusalem,  a  city  to  which  demons 
have  no  access,  and  where  the  air  is  dry  and 
healthy. 

Cinna  still  more  willingly  followed  this  advice, 
first,  because  he  had  no  other  advice  to  follow  ; 
and  secondly,  that  over  Jerusalem  ruled  a  Pro¬ 
curator  who  was  known  to  him,  and  whose 
ancestors  in  the  olden  time  had  been  clients 
of  the  house  of  Cinna. 

When  they  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  the  Pro¬ 
curator,  Pontius  Pilate,  received  them  with 
great  hospitality,  and  lent  them  his  summer 
villa  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  which  to 
live.  Even  before  his  arrival  the  hope  of 
Cinna  was  shattered.  The  corpse-like  face 
looked  on  Anthea  even  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  and  after  their  arrival  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  the  patient  awaited  the  hour  of  noon 
with  the  same  deadly  fear  as  aforetime  in 
Alexandria. 
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Thus  their  days  passed  in  depression,  fear, 
despair,  and  expectation  of  death. 


V 

In  the  atrium,  despite  the  fountain  near  by,  the 
shady  portico,  and  the  early  hour,  it  was  in¬ 
tensely  hot ;  the  marble  radiated  the  heat  of 
the  vernal  sun,  and  close  by  the  house  grew  an 
old  and  large  pistachio  tree,  which  threw  its 
shade  over  a  great  space.  The  breeze  played 
in  the  open,  and  Cinna  commanded  that  a 
chair,  decked  with  hyacinths  and  apple-blossoms, 
should  be  placed  under  the  tree  for  Anthea. 
Then  seating  himself  by  her  side  he  laid 
his  palm  on  her  white  and  wasted  hand,  and 
said  : 

“  Is  it  good  for  thee  here,  carissima  ?  ” 

“  It  is  good,”  answered  she  in  a  faint 
voice. 

She  closed  her  eyes  as  if  sleeping  lightly. 
Silence  fell :  the  breeze  sighed  through  the 
branches  of  the  pistachio  tree,  and  on  the  space 
around  played  golden  circlets  of  light  falling 
through  the  leaves,  and  the  locusts  chirped  in 
the  crevices  of  the  stones. 
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After  a  while  the  patient  opened  her  eyes. 

“  Caius,”  she  said,  “  is  it  true  that  in  this 
land  there  has  arisen  a  philosopher  who  heals 
the  sick  ?  ” 

“  Here  they  call  him  a  prophet,”  answered 
Cinna.  “  I  had  heard  of  him  and  intended  to 
call  him  to  thee,  but  it  appears  that  he  is  a 
false  miracle-worker.  Besides,  he  has  blas¬ 
phemed  against  the  temple  and  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  therefore  Pontius  Pilate  has  given  him  up 
to  death,  and  to-day  he  will  be  crucified.” 

Anthea  bowed  her  head. 

“  Time  will  heal  thee,”  said  Cinna,  seeing  her 
sorrow,  which  was  reflected  on  his  face. 

“  Time  is  in  the  service  of  death,  not  life,” 
answered  she  slowly. 

Again  silence  fell ;  around  her  constantly 
played  the  golden  circlets,  the  locusts  chirped 
still  louder,  and  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
glided  small  lizards  and  chameleons  in  search 
of  sunny  corners. 

Cinna’s  gaze  rested  tenderly  on  Anthea,  and 
for  the  thousandth  time  despairing  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind  :  that  all  means  of 
help  were  exhausted,  that  not  a  spark  of  hope 
remained,  and  that  soon  this  loved  form  would 
become  only  a  fleeting  shadow  and  a  handful 
of  dust  inurned  in  a  columbarium. 
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Reclining  there  in  the  blossom-covered  chair, 
she  looked  as  if  death  had  claimed  her  for 
his  own. 

“  I  will  follow  thee  too,”  thought  Cinna. 

Suddenly  was  heard  the  sound  of  approach¬ 
ing  footsteps.  Anthea’s  face  became  at  once 
deadly  white,  her  half-parted  lips  moved  con¬ 
vulsively,  her  breast  heaved  quickly — the  un¬ 
happy  martyr  felt  that  it  was  the  band  of  her 
invisible  tormentors,  which  always  heralded  the 
appearance  of  the  hideous  corpse  with  glaring 
eyes.  But  Cinna,  taking  her  hand,  reassured 
her,  saying  : 

“  Anthea,  fear  not.  I  also  hear  the  foot¬ 
steps.” 

And  then  he  added  : 

“  This  is  Pontius,  coming  to  visit  us.” 

And  in  fact  there  appeared  at  a  turn 
of  the  path  the  Procurator,  accompanied 
by  two  slaves.  He  was  not  a  young  man. 
His  round,  carefully  shaven  face,  showed 
an  assumption  of  authority  with  an  air  of 
weariness. 

“  I  salute  thee,  noble  Cinna,  and  thee,  divine 
Anthea !  ”  said  he,  entering  under  the  shade 
of  the  pistachio.  “  After  the  cool  night  the 
day  is  now  warm.  May  it  be  fortunate  to 
you  both  ;  may  the  health  of  Anthea  blossom 
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as  the  hyacinths  and  apple  buds  that  adorn  her 
chair  !  ” 

“  Peace  to  thee,  and  welcome/’  answered 
Cinna. 

The  Procurator,  seating  himself  upon  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  rock,  looked  at  Anthea  anxiously  and 
said  : 

“  Loneliness  gives  birth  to  melancholy  and 
sickness,  and  in  the  midst  of  crowds  one  cannot 
be  afraid,  so  I  will  give  thee  counsel.  For 
our  misfortune  there  is  neither  Antioch  nor 
Caesarea,  there  are  no  gladiatorial  contests 
nor  races,  and  if  a  circus  should  appear  these 
fanatics  would  destroy  it  on  the  second  day. 
Here  you  hear  only  the  one  word,  Maw/  and 
this  ‘  law  ’  opposes  everything.  I  would  rather 
be  in  Scythia  than  here.” 

“  Of  what  speakest  thou,  Pilate  ?  ” 

“True  it  is,  I  have  wandered  from  my 
theme.  But  my  troubles  are  the  cause  of  it. 
I  said  that  in  the  midst  of  crowds  there  was 
no  place  for  fear.  To-day  you  have  a  chance 
of  witnessing  a  spectacle.  In  Jerusalem  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  can  get ; 
and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  at  noon¬ 
time  Anthea  should  be  in  the  crowd.  To-day 
will  die  on  the  cross  three  men.  It  is  better 
to  see  this  than  to  see  nothing.  Besides,  on 
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account  of  the  Passover,  there  has  gathered 
in  the  city  a  strange,  grotesque  crowd  of 
religious  fanatics  from  all  over  the  country  ; 
you  can  observe  them.  I  will  have  a  good 
position  reserved  for  you  near  the  crosses.  I 
hope  the  condemned  men  will  die  bravely. 
One  of  them  is  a  strange  being  :  he  says  he 
is  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  mild  as  a  dove,  and 
truly  has  done  nothing  for  which  he  deserves 
death.” 

“  And  thou  condemnest  him  to  the  cross  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  to  put  trouble  from  my  hands, 
and  not  to  arouse  the  nest  of  hornets 
that  swarms  around  the  temple.  They  are 
sending  complaints  to  Rome  about  me  ! 
Why  trouble  about  one  who  is  not  a  Roman 
citizen  ?  ” 

“  He  will  not  suffer  the  less  on  that  account.” 

The  Procurator  did  not  answer,  but  pre¬ 
sently  he  began  to  speak  as  if  to  himself : 
“  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  like  ;  that  is, 
extremism.  When  that  is  thrust  on  me 
it  robs  me  of  my  pleasure  for  the  whole 
day.  The  golden  mean,  according  to  my 
opinion,  is  what  common-sense  commands  us 
to  observe.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  this  principle  is  more  neglected  than 
here.  How  it  all  tortures  me !  There  is 
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no  quietness,  no  calm,  either  in  man  or 
nature.  For  instance,  now  it  is  spring  and 
the  nights  are  cold,  and  yet  in  the  daytime 
it  is  so  hot  that  one  cannot  walk  on  the 

stones.  As  for  the  people  —  let  us  not 

speak  of  them.  I  am  here  since  I  cannot 
help  it  —  why  speak  of  it  ?  I  am  again 

wandering  from  the  subject.  Go  and  see  the 
crucifixion.  I  am  sure  this  Nazarene  will 
die  bravely.  I  ordered  him  to  be  scourged, 

thinking  by  this  to  save  him  from  death.  I 
am  not  a  cruel  man.  When  he  was  scourged 
he  was  patient  as  a  lamb,  and  blessed  the 
people.  When  his  blood  was  dripping,  he 
lifted  his  eyes  upwards  and  prayed.  He  is 

the  most  wonderful  man  I  have  seen  in  my 

life.  My  wife  gave  me  no  peace,  not  one 

moment's  rest  :  from  early  dawn  she  said 

constantly,  1  Do  not  let  the  innocent  die.’  I 
wished  to  save  him.  Twice  I  climbed  the 
Bima  and  addressed  the  fanatical  priests  and 
the  unclean  crowd.  They  clamoured  with  one 
voice,  throwing  back  their  heads  and  opening 
wide  their  mouths,  *  Crucify  him !  Crucify 
him  !  *  ” 

“  And  thou  didst  yield  ?  ”  said  Cinna. 

u  Because  in  the  city  there  would  have  been 
turbulence  and  rioting,  and  I  am  here  to 
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preserve  peace.  I  must  do  my  duty.  I  do  not 
like  excess,  and  besides  I  am  tired  of  it  all ; 
but  when  I  once  decide  to  do  something  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  one  man 
for  the  general  good,  especially  if  he  be  an 
unknown  man  about  whom  none  will  inquire. 
It  is  bad  for  him  that  he  is  not  a  Roman 
citizen.” 

“  The  sun  shines  not  over  Rome  alone,” 
whispered  Anthea. 

“  Divine  Anthea,”  replied  the  Procurator, 
u  over  this  whole  earth  the  sun  shines  on 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  for  its  good  it 
behoves  us  to  sacrifice  all.  Riots  undermine 
our  dignity.  But  before  all,  I  pray  thee,  do 
not  ask  from  me  that  I  change  my  decree. 
Cinna  will  tell  thee  also  that  it  cannot  be,  and 
when  a  decree  is  once  promulgated  Caesar 
alone  could  change  it.  Even  if  I  desired  I 
could  not.  Is  not  that  the  truth,  Caius?” 

^  It  is  so.” 

To  Anthea  these  words  caused  a  visible 
agitation,  and  she  said,  thinking  perhaps  of 
herself : 

“  So  then,  it  is  possible  to  suffer  and  die 
without  guilt.” 

“  No  one  is  without  guilt,”  answered  Pontius. 
“  This  Nazarene  did  not  commit  any  crime ; 
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therefore  as  Procurator  I  washed  my  hands. 
But  as  a  man  I  condemned  his  doctrine.  I 
conversed  with  him  freely,  desiring  to  examine 
him,  and  I  was  convinced  he  proclaimed  un¬ 
heard-of  things.  It  is  difficult !  The  world 
must  rest  on  cool  reason.  Who  denies  that 
virtue  is  needed  ?  Certainly  not  I.  But  only 
the  Stoics  teach  us  to  bear  adversity  with 
serenity,  and  they  do  not  require  us  to  renounce 
everything  from  our  estates  to  our  dinner. 
Cinna,  thou  art  a  reasonable  man.  What 
wouldst  thou  think  of  me  if  I  should  give  this 
house  in  which  thou  livest  to  the  ragged  beggars 
who  sun  themselves  at  the  city  gates  ?  And 
this  is  what  he  requires.  Again,  he  says 
that  we  should  love  all  people  equally ;  Jews 
equal  with  Romans,  Romans  as  Egyptians, 
Egyptians  as  Africans.  I  confess  I  have  had 
enough  of  it.  At  the  critical  time  when  I  spoke 
with  him  he  did  not  seem  concerned  about  his 
life,  but  behaved  as  if  the  question  concerned 
some  one  else ;  he  was  preaching  and  praying. 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  save  a  man  who  cares 
little  for  himself.  Then,  he  calls  himself  the 
Son  of  God,  and  destroys  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  world  rests,  and  therefore  harms 
men.  Let  him  think  what  he  pleases  in  his 
own  mind,  but  he  must  not  preach  it.  As  a 
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man  I  protest  against  his  doctrine.  If  I  do  not 
believe,  for  instance,  in  the  gods,  that  is  my 
affair.  Yet  I  acknowledge  the  need  of  religion, 
and  announce  it  public^,  since  I  recognise 
that  religion  is  a  bridle  for  the  people.  The 
horses  must  be  securely  fastened.  Besides, 
to  this  Nazarene  death  should  have  no  terrors, 
for  he  affirms  that  he  will  rise  from  the 
dead/’ 

Cinna  and  Anthea  looked  at  each  other  with 
astonishment. 

lt  That  he  will  rise  from  the  dead  ?  ” 

“  No  more,  no  less — after  three  days.  So 
at  least  his  disciples  announce.  I  forgot  to  ask 
him  ;  but  that  is  of  little  consequence,  as  death 
frees  us  from  all  promises.  Even  if  he  does 
not  rise  from  the  dead,  he  will  lose  nothing, 
for  according  to  his  teachings  true  happiness 
and  life  eternal  begin  only  after  death.  Verily, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  one  who  is  certain.  His 
Hades  is  more  bright  than  our  sunny  world, 
and  the  more  one  suffers  here,  the  more  surely 
will  he  enter  there  ;  he  must  only  love,  love, 
and  love.” 

il  A  wonderful  doctrine  !  ”  said  Anthea. 

“  And  they  clamoured  to  thee,  *  Crucify 
him  ’  ?  ”  queried  Cinna. 

“  I  do  not  wonder :  hatred  is  the  soul  of 
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these  people.  What  then,  if  not  hatred,  would 
clamour  for  the  cross  ?  Love  ?  ” 

Anthea  placed  her  wasted  hand  upon  her 
forehead. 

“  And  is  he  sure  that  we  will  live  and  be 
happy — after  death  ?  ” 

“  On  this  account  neither  cross  nor  death 
affrights  him.” 

“  How  good  that  would  be,  Cinna  !  ” 

Shortly  she  asked  again  : 

“  How  does  he  know  all  this  ?  ” 

The  Procurator,  making  a  dissenting  gesture 
with  his  hand,  answered  : 

“  He  says  that  he  knows  it  from  the  Father 
of  all  men,  which  is  to  the  Jews  as  Jupiter  is 
to  us,  with  this  difference,  according  to  the 
Nazarene,  that  he  is  One  alone  and  all- 
merciful.” 

“  How  good  that  would  be,  Cinna  !  ”  sighed 
Anthea. 

Cinna  opened  his  lips  as  if  he  would  speak, 
but  remained  silent,  and  the  conversation 
ceased. 

Pontius  evidently  meditated  further  on  the 
strange  teaching  of  the  Nazarene,  for  he  shook 
his  head  negatively,  and  at  intervals  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  At  last  he  rose  and  began 
to  say  farewell. 
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Suddenly  Anthea  said  : 

“  Caius,  let  us  go  hence  and  see  this 
Nazarene.” 

“  Hasten,”  said  the  departing  Pontius  ;  “  soon 
the  procession  will  start.” 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  day,  which  in  the  morning  had  been  hot 
and  clear,  was  overcast  at  noon.  From 
the  north-east  came  dark,  coppery  clouds,  not 
yet  very  large,  but  ominous  and  pregnant 
with  storm.^  Between  them  were  glimpses  of 
the  blue  sky,  but  it  could  easily  be  foreseen 
that  soon  the  clouds  would  meet  and  join, 
veiling  the  horizon.  Meanwhile  the  sun  tinged 
their  rims  with  golden  fire.  Over  the  city 
itself,  and  the  adjoining  hills,  was  still  out¬ 
stretched  an  expanse  of  blue,  and  beneath  it 
the  wind  was  still. 

On  a  high  plateau  called  Golgotha  stood 
small  groups  of  people  who  had  come  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  procession.  The  sun  shone  on 
the  wide  rocky  spaces,  desolate,  barren,  and 
melancholy.  The  grey,  monotonous  colour  was 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  a  black  net  of 
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crags  and  fissures,  which  seemed  more  black 
in  contrast  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun- 
shine-flooded  plateau.  Far  away  were  seen 
higher  hills,  equally  desolate,  veiled  in  the  blue 
mist  of  the  distance. 

Lower,  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
the  plateau  of  Golgotha,  lay  a  plain,  broken 
with  terraces  of  rock,  but  less  barren.  From 
out  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  in  which  rich 
loam  had  collected  grew  fig-trees,  with  leaves 
scarce  and  poor.  Occasionally  there  were  seen 
buildings  fastened  like  swallows’  nests  to  the 
rocks,  or  white-painted  graves  glistening  in  the 
sunlight.  The  influx  of  people  from  the  country 
for  the  holy  days  caused  multitudes  of  huts  and 
tents  to  spring  up  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 
in  the  form  of  camps,  full  of  men  and  camels. 
The  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  clear 
space  of  the  sky.  The  hour  was  approaching 
when  deep  silence  reigns  on  the  hills,  and 
all  nature  seeks  the  shade.  And  even  now,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  living  crowds,  sorrow 
seemed  to  brood  over  this  place  where  the 
blinding  light  fell  not  on  green  turf,  but  on 
masses  of  grey  desolate  rock.  The  murmur 
of  far-distant  voices,  coming  from  the  walls, 
changed  into  the  ripple  of  waves,  and  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  silence. 
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The  scattered  groups  of  people,  who  from 
early  morn  had  waited  on  Golgotha,  now 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  city,  whence 
the  procession  was  expected  to  start  every 
moment. 

Anthea  arrived,  carried  in  a  litter,  and 
escorted  by  soldiers  sent  by  the  Procurator 
to  clear  the  way  and  protect  her  against  the 
fanatical  crowds,  haters  of  all  things  foreign. 
Near  the  litter  walked  Cinna  together  with 
the  centurion  Rufilus. 

Anthea  was  quieter  and  less  terrified  at  the 
approach  of  the  noon-time  that  threatened  her 
with  those  frightful  visions  which  sapped  her 
life.  Remembrance  of  what  the  Procurator  had 
said  to  her  of  the  young  Nazarene  absorbed 
her  thoughts,  and  turned  her  attention  away 
from  her  own  misery.  It  all  seemed  wonder¬ 
ful  to  her,  and  she  could  not  understand.  In 
her  world  men  died  as  quietly  as  dies  the 
funeral  pyre  when  the  fuel  is  burnt  out.  But 
their  peace  arose  from  courage,  or  from  a 
philosophical  indifference  to  the  unheeding 
fates ;  their  light  seemed  changing  into  dark¬ 
ness  ;  true  life  into  some  misty,  fantastic,  and 
indescribable  existence.  Until  now,  no  one  had 
blessed  death,  no  one  died  with  any  absolute 
certainty  that  after  the  pyre  or  the  grave  there 
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began  an  existence  so  mighty  and  infinite  that 
only  a  being  all-powerful  and  omnipotent  could 
grant  it. 

Yet  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  had  an¬ 
nounced  this  as  an  undoubted  truth.  The  doc¬ 
trine  not  only  impressed  Anthea,  but  seemed 
to  her  now  the  only  fountain  of  hope  and  con¬ 
solation.  She  knew  that  this  man  must  die, 
and  a  great  sympathy  for  him  filled  her  soul. 
What  was  death  to  her  ?  It  was  abandonment 
of  Cinna,  abandonment  of  her  father,  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  world  and  love  ;  emptiness,  coldness, 
nothingness,  gloom.  Sweet  was  life  to  her 
after  all ;  bitter  were  her  regrets  at  leaving 
it.  If  death  could  be  of  some  avail,  or  if  it 
could  be  possible  to  take  with  one  even  the 
memory  of  love,  she  would  then  more  easily 
be  resigned  to  the  inevitable.  Suddenly,  ex¬ 
pecting  nothing  from  death,  she  learns  that 
death  can  give  her  all.  And  who  proclaims 
this  ?  Some  wonderful  man  —  a  teacher,  a 
philosopher,  a  prophet — who  commends  love 
as  the  highest  virtue  ;  who,  while  suffering 
agonies  under  the  lash,  blesses  the  persecutors 
who  are  about  to  crucify  him.  So  Anthea 
thought :  “  Why  did  he  teach  so,  if  the  cross 
is  his  only  reward  ?  Others  desired  power 
— he  cared  naught  for  it  ;  others  desired 
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property  —  he  remained  poor  ;  others  desired 
palaces,  feasts,  luxuries,  purple  robes,  chariots 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory — he  lived 
as  a  shepherd.  He  commended  love,  pity, 
poverty :  he  could  not  therefore  be  bad,  or 
purposely  mislead  others.  If  what  he  spoke 
was  truth,  then  blessed  be  death  as  an  end 
of  earthly  misery,  as  a  change  from  a  lesser 
to  a  greater  and  better  happiness  ;  as  a  light 
to  fading  eyes,  as  wings  with  which  to  fly  to 
unending  peace.”  Anthea  understood  now 
what  assurance  of  the  resurrection  meant. 

The  mind  and  heart  of  the  poor  sufferer 
eagerly  clung  to  this  doctrine.  She  recalled 
the  words  of  her  father,  who  had  often  said 
that  some  new  truth  only  could  ever  free 
the  tortured  human  soul  from  darkness  and 
chains.  And  lo  !  here  was  a  new  truth.  It 
defeated  death  ;  therefore  it  brought  salvation. 
Anthea’s  whole  being  was  so  submerged  in 
these  thoughts,  that  Cinna,  for  the  first  time 
during  many  days,  failed  to  observe  terror  on 
her  face  in  apprehension  of  the  approaching 
hour  of  noon. 

The  procession  had  at  last  started  from  the 
city  for  Golgotha,  and  could  be  plainly  seen 
from  the  eminence  upon  which  Anthea  rested. 
The  multitude  of  people  was  large,  but,  in 
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contrast  with  the  vast  plain,  seemed  small. 
From  the  open  gates  of  the  city  the  crowd 
kept  pouring,  and  the  number  was  being 
augmented  by  those  waiting  outside  the  walls. 
First  appeared  a  long  file,  which  widened  like 
a  river  as  it  proceeded.  At  its  flanks  ran 
swarms  of  children.  The  procession  was 
spotted  with  the  white  garments  and  scarlet 
and  blue  headdresses  of  the  women.  In  the 
midst  glittered  the  bright  armour  and  spears  of 
the  Roman  cohort,  reflecting  the  fleeting  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  murmur  of  many  voices  came 
from  afar  and  grew  more  and  more  distinct. 

At  last  they  approached  nearer,  and  the 
foremost  ranks  began  ascending  the  hill.  The 
crowd  hurried  up  to  secure  good  places,  so  that 
they  might  the  better  view  the  spectacle,  thus 
leaving  in  the  rear  the  company  of  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  condemned.  First  to  arrive  were 
half-naked  children,  mostly  boys,  with  heads 
closely  cropped,  save  for  two  locks  of  hair  in 
front  ;  blue-eyed,  swTarthy,  and  loud-voiced, 
their  loins  covered  only  by  a  cloth.  With 
wild  uproar  they  tore  out  from  the  crevices 
loose  pieces  of  rock  with  which  to  stone  the 
condemned.  Behind  them  the  hill  swarmed 
with  the  rabble,  with  faces  expressive  of  fierce 
expectation  without  a  trace  of  pity.  Anthea, 
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accustomed  to  the  animated  speech  of  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria,  was  astounded  at  the 
loud,  sharp  tones  of  the  voices  of  this  crowd, 
the  volubility  of  their  cries,  and  their  wild, 
excited  gestures  and  actions.  They  seemed 
as  if  about  to  engage  in  a  fight,  shouting  as  if 
their  lives  were  at  stake,  and  wrangling  with 
each  other  as  if  in  danger  of  being  torn  limb 
from  limb. 

The  centurion  Rufilus  approached  the  litter 
and  quietly  gave  some  instructions  to  the  sol¬ 
diers.  Meanwhile,  from  the  city  the  crowds 
grew  in  number,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  the  pressure  increased  every  minute.  The 
multitude  included  well-to-do  citizens  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  clothed  in  striped  robes,  who  kept 
aloof  from  the  mob  of  the  slums  ;  numerous 
husbandmen,  accompanied  by  their  families, 
who  had  come  to  the  city  for  their  holidays  ; 
labourers  whose  loins  were  clad  in  sackcloth, 
and  herdsmen  clad  in  goatskins,  with  good- 
natured  wonderment  depicted  on  their  faces. 
There,  also,  were  many  women  ;  but,  as  the 
upper  class  remained  at  home,  these  were  mostly 
women  of  the  people,  the  wives  of  husbandmen 
and  labourers,  or  the  women  of  the  street, 
arrayed  in  flaming  colours,  with  dyed  hair  and 
eyebrows,  tinted  finger  nails  and  carmined 
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cheeks,  scented  with  nard  which  filled  the 
air  afar  ;  and  adorned  with  large  earrings 
and  necklaces  of  coins.  A  sanhedrim  of  the 
scribes  and  elders  at  last  arrived,  and  in  its 
midst  walked  Hanaan,  an  old  man  with  the 
face  of  a  vulture  and  red  eyelids  ;  and  the  high 
priest  Caiaphas,  with  a  two-cornered  headdress 
and  golden  breastplate.  With  them  went 
members  of  different  sects  of  Pharisees  :  the 
“  foot  draggers,”  who  stumbled  purposely  at 
every  obstacle ;  the  11  bleeding  heads,”  who 
struck  their  heads  against  the  walls ;  the 
“  bowed  backs,”  who  pretended  to  be  weighed 
down  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  city.  Their 
ascetic  gloom  and  rigorous  countenances  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  from  the  noisy  crowd  of  the 
common  people. 

Cinna  regarded  the  multitude  with  the  cold, 
proud  glance  of  the  dominant  class ;  Anthea 
with  surprise  and  alarm.  Many  Jews  lived 
in  Alexandria,  but  were  there  half  Hellenes ; 
here  she  saw  them  for  the  first  time,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Pilate  and  as  they  indeed  were,  in 
their  own  nest.  Her  young  face,  on  which 
death  had  already  set  its  seal,  and  her  shadowy 
form,  attracted  attention.  They  eyed  her  as 
persistently  as  the »  soldiers  surrounding  her 
litter  would  allow.  So  great  was  their  hatred 
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and  abhorrence  of  all  foreigners  that  their  faces 
showed  no  pity,  but  rather  joy  at  her  death¬ 
like  appearance  ;  and  she  now  understood  why 
these  men  clamoured  to  crucify  a  prophet  and 
preacher  of  love. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  Nazarene 
was  very  near  and  dear  to  her.  He  must 
die  and  so  must  she.  Naught  could  save 
him  after  the  decree  of  death  was  issued,  and 
now  her  decree  was  irrevocable.  So  it  seemed 
to  Anthea  that  they  were  joined  together  in  the 
bond  of  suffering  and  of  death.  He  was  going  to 
the  cross  with  a  sublime  faith  in  the  hereafter  ; 
while  she,  possessing  none,  had  come  here  to 
view  him,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  from  afar  spread  the  wild,  howling 
tumult,  suddenly  dying  into  deep  silence.  Then 
was  heard  the  clank  of  armour  and  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  legionaries.  The  crowd  wavered, 
opened  ;  and  the  body  of  soldiers  preceding  the 
condemned  began  to  file  past  the  litter.  From 
the  front,  sides,  and  rear  marched  the  soldiers, 
with  regular  and  even  tread  ;  and  in  the  middle 
could  be  seen,  borne  aloft,  the  timber  for  three 
crosses,  carried  by  three  men  bent  under  their 
weight.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  none  of  these 
three  was  the  Nazarene,  for  two  of  them 
had  the  shameless  and  unabashed  faces  of 
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criminals,  and  the  third  was  a  middle-aged 
countryman  whom  the  soldiers  had  forced  to 
be  a  substitute.  The  Nazarene  walked  behind 
the  crosses,  having  a  guard  of  two  soldiers. 
Around  his  shoulders  and  over  his  robe  was 
placed  a  purple  mantle,  and  on  his  head  a 
crown  of  thorns,  from  under  whose  sharp 
points  exuded  drops  of  blood.  Some  drops 
were  trickling  down  his  face,  and  some  had 
hardened  into  globules  like  the  red  berries 
of  the  wild  rose  or  like  beads.  He  was 
pale  and  walked  with  slow  and  wavering 
steps.  Amid  the  jeers  of  the  crowd  he  moved 
unconsciously,  as  if  rapt  in  contemplation,  un¬ 
heeding  their  cries  of  hate  and  derision  ;  for¬ 
giving  and  compassionate  beyond  the  measure 
of  human  forgiveness  and  compassion  ;  because 
already  he,  encompassed  by  infinity,  was  ex¬ 
alted  above  this  human  sphere  ;  full  of  peace  ; 
sorrowful  only  over  its  sin  and  sorrow. 

“  Thou  art  truth,”  whispered  Anthea,  with 
trembling  lips. 

The  procession  was  now  passing  close  to 
the  litter.  There  was  a  moment  when  it 
stopped  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  clear  a 
way  through  the  mob.  Then  Anthea  saw 
the  Nazarene  standing  a  few  paces  off.  She 
saw  how  the  breeze  played  with  the  locks  of 
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his  hair,  saw  on  his  pale,  translucent  face  the 
purple  reflection  from  his  mantle.  The  crowd 
pressed  eagerly  forward  to  reach  him,  form¬ 
ing  a  narrow  semicircle  around  the  soldiers, 
who  were  compelled  to  make  a  barrier 
with  their  spears  to  defend  him  from  its 
rage.  Everywhere  arms  were  stretched  forth, 
clenched  fists,  glaring  eyes,  gleaming  teeth, 
bristling  beards,  and  foaming  lips  vomiting 
forth  hoarse  imprecations  on  his  head.  He 
glanced  round  as  if  saying,  “  What  have  I 
done  to  thee  ?  ”  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  as 
though  he  prayed  and  forgave  them. 

“  Anthea !  Anthea !  ”  at  this  moment  came 
from  Cinna. 

Anthea  heard  him  not.  Great  tears  welled 
up  in  her  eyes  and  flowed  down  her  cheeks. 
She  forgot  her  illness  ;  she  forgot  that  for  days 
she  had  not  moved  from  her  litter  ;  and  rising 
suddenly,  trembling  and  half-unconscious,  full  of 
sorrow,  compassion,  and  indignation  at  the  blind 
clamours  of  the  crowd,  she  hurriedly  plucked 
the  hyacinths  and  apple-blossoms  from  her 
litter,  and  cast  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Nazarene. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  The 
crowd  was  astounded  at  the  spectacle  of  this 
high-born  Roman  lady  thus  honouring  a  con¬ 
demned  man.  He  rested  his  gaze  on  her  pale, 
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suffering  face,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  blessing 
her.  Anthea,  falling  on  the  pillows  of  the 
litter,  felt  flowing  in  upon  her  a  sea  of  light, 
goodness,  mercy,  comfort,  hope,  happiness,  and 
she  whispered  again  : 

“  Thou  art  truth.” 

Again  the  tears  welled  up  within  her  and 
flowed  afresh. 

The  Nazarene  was  pushed  forward  a  number 
of  paces,  to  where  already  stood  the  upright 
timbers  of  the  crosses,  securely  fixed  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks.  For  a  moment  the 
crowd  obstructed  her  view,  but  as  the  place 
where  the  crosses  were  erected  was  on 
higher  ground,  she  again  saw  his  pale  face, 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  thorns.  The 
soldiers  again  drove  back  the  crowds  with  the 
butt  ends  of  their  spears,  so  that  they  might 
not  interfere  with  the  execution.  They  now 
commenced  to  fasten  the  two  thieves  on  the 
crosses.  The  third  cross  stood  in  the  middle, 
with  a  white  tablet  nailed  to  the  top,  shaking 
and  rattling  in  the  rising  wind.  When  the 
soldiers  approached  the  Nazarene  to  disrobe 
him,  the  crowd  shouted  mockingly :  “  King ! 
king  !  surrender  not  thyself  !  King  !  where 
are  now  thy  hosts  ?  Defend  thyself !  ” — and 
then  burst  forth  a  mighty  derisive  laugh, 
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which  was  taken  up  and  echoed  by  the  rocky 
hills.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  stretched 
him  on  the  ground  in  order  to  nail  his  hands 
to  the  cross-piece,  and  then  together  with  it 
to  raise  him  to  the  upright  timber. 

At  this  instant  a  man,  dressed  in  a  white 
simar,  who  was  standing  near  Anthea’s  litter, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  cast  dust  on 
his  head,  and  wailed  forth  with  despairing 
voice  : 

“  I  was  a  leper — he  healed  me — why  crucify 
him  ?  ” 

The  face  of  Anthea  became  white  as  linen. 

“  He  healed  him  !  Dost  thou  hear,  Caius  ?  ” 
she  said. 

“  Dost  thou  wish  to  return  ?  ”  asked  Cinna. 

“No,  I  shall  remain  here.” 

Cinna  was  now  filled  with  a  wild  and  im¬ 
measurable  despair,  because  he  had  not  besought 
the  Nazarene  to  heal  Anthea. 

At  this  moment  the  soldiers  placed  the  nails 
against  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  began  to 
strike.  The  crowd  again  became  quiet,  the 
better  to  hear  the  cries  which  they  expected 
the  pain  to  wring  from  the  lips  of  the 
Nazarene.  But  he  remained  silent,  and  naught 
could  be  heard  save  the  ominous  strokes  of 
the  hammer.  At  last  they  finished  the  work 
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and  the  cross-piece,  together  with  the  body, 
was  raised  up.  The  centurion,  who  was  watch¬ 
ing  their  work,  sang  out  monotonous  words  of 
command.  Meanwhile  the  clouds,  which  from 
morning  had  been  spreading  over  the  horizon, 
obscured  the  sun.  The  distant  rocks  and  hills 
disappeared.  The  earth  darkened  as  if  before 
night.  An  ominous  copper -coloured  gloom 
covered  the  land,  and  became  deeper  and 
deeper,  as  the  sun  sank  farther  behind  the 
sombre  banks  of  clouds.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
power  above  were  spreading  a  red  darkness 
over  the  earth.  Anon  came  a  hot  gust  of 
wind — once — twice — then  stopped.  The  air 
became  stifling,  and  suddenly  the  remnant  of 
ruddy  gleams  darkened  ;  clouds,  dismal  as 
night,  rolled  as  a  gigantic  wall  toward  the 
plain,  and  the  city.  The  storm  was  rising. 

“  Let  us  return/’  repeated  Cinna. 

“  I  must  see  him  again,”  answered  Anthea. 

As  the  darkness  obscured  the  hanging  bodies, 
Cinna  commanded  the  litter  to  be  brought 
nearer.  They  approached  so  near  the  place 
of  suffering  that  only  a  few  steps  sepa¬ 
rated  them  from  the  cross.  On  the  dark  tree 
was  seen  the  white  body  of  the  crucified,  which 
in  the  gathering  gloom  looked  as  if  woven  of 
silvery  moonbeams. 
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From  out  the  clouds  there  issued  a  low, 
deep,  rumbling  murmur.  The  thunder  awoke 
and  rolled  with  a  terrific  crash  from  east  to 
west,  and  then,  as  if  falling  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  resounded  lower  and  lower,  weaker  and 
louder ;  and  in  the  end  the  thunderbolt  exploded 
with  a  deafening  report,  which  shook  the  earth 
to  its  foundations. 

Lurid,  blue  lightning  tore  through  the  clouds, 
illuminating  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  crosses, 
the  soldiers’  armour,  the  mob  huddled  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  restless  and  frightened. 

After  the  lightning,  darkness  deepened. 

Near  the  litter  could  be  heard  the  weeping 
of  many  women,  who  had  striven  to  approach 
the  cross.  These,  who  had  been  separated  by 
the  crowd,  began  to  hail  each  other  ;  and 
here  and  there  frightened  voices  were  heard. 

“  Is  not  the  Just  crucified  ?  ” 

“  Who  gave  witness  to  the  truth  ?  ” 

"  Who  raised  the  dead  ?  ” 

Another  cried  : 

“  Woe  to  thee,  O  Jerusalem  !  ” 

Another  again  : 
u  The  earth  trembleth  !  ” 

The  second  flashes  of  lightning  opened  the 
depths  of  heaven,  and  showed  in  the  heights 
Titanic  fiery  figures.  The  voices  were  silenced, 
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or  rather  died  away  in  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  which  suddenly  arose  with  mighty  force 
tearing  headdresses  and  mantles  from  the 
multitude,  and  scattering  them  broadcast.  The 
multitude  again  cried  :  “  The  earth  trembleth  !  ” 
Some  began  to  run  ;  others,  riveted  to  the 
spot  with  terror,  stood  stupefied,  without 
thought,  with  the  dull  impression  only  of 
terror. 

The  darkness  began  to  redden.  The  storm 
rolled  in  the  clouds,  turning  them  over  and 
tearing  them  into  fragments.  The  light  gradu¬ 
ally  increased,  the  dark  dome  of  the  heavens 
opened,  and  through  the  rift  suddenly  poured 
a  stream  of  bright  sunlight.  It  made  every¬ 
thing  visible — the  plateau,  the  frightened  faces, 
and  the  crosses. 

The  head  of  the  Nazarene  had  fallen  on  his 
breast,  pale  and  waxen ;  his  eyelids  were 
closed  and  his  lips  were  blue. 

“  He  is  dead,"  whispered  Anthea. 

“  He  is  dead,”  repeated  Cinna. 

At  this  moment  the  centurion  raised  his 
spear,  and  pierced  his  side.  The  return  of 
light  and  the  sight  of  death  seemed  to  quiet 
the  crowd.  Now  the  people  approached  the 
cross,  the  soldiers  not  hindering  them.  Now 
there  were  heard  voices  : 
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“  Descend  from  the  cross  !  descend  from  the 
cross  !  ” 

Anthea  fixing  her  eyes  once  more  on  the 
pale,  reclining  head,  whispered  as  if  to  herself : 

“  Will  he  rise  from  the  dead  ?  ” 

In  the  presence  of  death,  which  had  set  its 
blue  mark  on  his  eyes  and  lips  ;  in  the  presence 
of  those  outstretched  arms ;  in  the  presence 
of  this  motionless  body,  hanging  downward 
with  a  dead  weight ;  her  voice  trembled  with 
doubt  and  despair. 

No  less  a  sorrow  dragged  at  the  heart  of 
Cinna.  He  also  did  not  believe  that  the  Nazarene 
would  rise  from  the  dead  ;  but  he  did  believe 
that  if  he  had  lived,  he,  with  his  good  or  evil 
power,  could  have  healed  Anthea. 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  multitude  clamoured 
again  : 

“  Descend  from  the  cross  !  descend  from  the 
cross  !  ” 

“  Descend  !  ”  repeated  Cinna,  in  the  despair  of 
his  soul,  “  heal  her  for  me,  and  take  for  it  my  life.” 

It  grew  brighter.  The  hills  were  yet  in 
mist,  but  over  the  plain  and  city  the  sky 
was  bright.  “Turris  Antonia”  blazed  in  the 
sky,  as  if  it  were  itself  a  sun.  The  air  became 
fresh  and  swarmed  with  swallows.  Cinna  gave 
the  word  to  return. 
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The  hour  was  after  the  noon-time.  Near 
the  house,  Anthea  said  suddenly : 

“  Hecate  did  not  come  to-day.” 

Cinna  also  thought  of  this. 


VII 

Nor  did  the  haunting  spectre  appear  the  next 
day.  The  patient  was  more  cheerful  than 
usual.  Timon  arrived  from  Caesarea.  Anxious 
for  his  daughter's  life,  and  alarmed  by  Cinna's 
letters,  he  had  a  few  days  before  left  Alex¬ 
andria,  to  behold  once  more  his  only  child 
before  death  claimed  her.  To  Cinna’s  heart 
hope  came  again,  knocking  for  admittance. 
He  dared  not  open  the  door  to  this  guest ; 
he  feared  to  hope.  Never  before,  for  two 
days  in  succession,  had  there  been  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  those  visions  which  tortured  Anthea, 
though  they  had  ceased  for  one  day  at 
Alexandria,  and  once  in  the  desert.  The 
present  improvement  Cinna  ascribed  to  the 
arrival  of  Timon  and  the  impression  of  the 
crucifixion,  which  so  filled  the  thoughts  of  the 
patient,  that  even  in  the  presence  of  her  father 
she  could  speak  of  naught  else. 
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Timon  listened  with  great  attention,  con¬ 
tradicted  not,  pondered  deeply,  and  seriously 
inquired  into  the  Nazarene’s  doctrine,  of  which 
Anthea  knew  only  what  Pontius  had  told  her. 

She  felt  better  and  somewhat  stronger ;  and 
when  noon  came  and  went,  true  hope  shone  in 
her  eyes.  Several  times  she  called  this  day 
fortunate,  and  asked  her  husband  to  make  a 
note  of  it. 

The  day  was  indeed  sombre  and  gloomy. 
The  rain  fell  all  the  morning,  copiously  at  first, 
then  in  a  lesser  degree,  until  it  drizzled  out  of 
the  low  overhanging  clouds.  In  the  evening 
these  lifted  ;  and  the  great  fiery  globe  of 
the  sun  looked  out  of  the  mist,  painted  the 
clouds  with  purple  and  gold,  the  grey  rocks, 
the  white  portico  of  the  villa,  and  amid 
glorious  colours  sank  below  the  horizon  into 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  day  following  prophesied  heat ;  but  the 
morning  was  fresh,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the 
air  so  steeped  in  a  blue  bath  that  everything 
seemed  to  be  blue.  Anthea  asked  that  she 
might  be  carried  beneath  the  favourite  pistachio 
tree,  so  that  from  the  eminence  upon  which  it 
stood  she  might  drink  in  the  view  of  the  joy¬ 
ful  expanse.  Cinna  and  Timon  did  not  leave 
the  side  of  the  litter  for  an  instant,  anxiously 
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watching  the  face  of  the  invalid.  It  bore  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  wistful  expectancy;  but  there  was  an 
absence  of  that  dreaded  terror  w7hich  formerly 
used  to  seize  her  just  before  the  approach  of 
midday.  Her  eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  and 
her  cheeks  were  mantled  with  a  delicate  rosy 
flush.  At  moments  Cinna  indeed  thought  that 
Anthea  might  regain  her  health,  and  at  this 
thought  he  felt  like  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground  and  blessing  the  gods.  On  the  other 
hand,  fear  possessed  him  that  this  might  be 
only  the  last  glimmer  of  the  flickering  lamp. 
Desiring  to  gain  some  assurance  from  Timon  he 
looked  at  him,  but  like  thoughts  were  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  he  avoided  Cinna’s  gaze,  who, 
watching  the  shadows,  saw  with  beating  heart 
that  they  grew  shorter  and  shorter. 

The  least  perturbed  of  all  was  Anthea  herself. 
Reclining  in  the  open  litter,  with  her  head  resting 
on  the  purple  pillow,  she  breathed  with  joy  the 
pure  air  which  the  western  breeze  bore  from 
the  sea.  Before  noon  this  breeze  fell.  The 
heat  became  greater  :  warmed  by  the  sun,  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  rocks  and  the  bushes 
of  nard  exhaled  a  strong  and  intoxicating 
fragrance.  Over  the  clusters  of  anemones 
hovered  bright  butterflies.  Small  lizards,  which 
had  already  become  accustomed  to  the  litter 
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and  the  people,  stole  from  out  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks  ;  venturing,  as  usual,  one  after  another, 
yet  timid  and  cautious  of  every  movement. 

Timon  and  Cinna  alike  seemed  sunk  in  this 
profound  peace.  Anthea  closed  her  eyes  as  if 
drifting  into  slumber  ;  the  silence  was  unbroken 
save  by  her  faint  sighs. 

Cinna  observed  that  his  shadow  had  shortened 
and  lay  at  his  feet.  It  was  noon.  Anthea  slowly 
opened  her  eyes  and  broke  the  silence,  saying  in 
a  strange  tone  : 

u  Cinna,  give  me  thy  hand.” 

Cinna  started  to  her  side ;  the  blood  con¬ 
gealed  in  his  veins  as  if  his  heart  were  ice  : 
the  hour  for  the  terrible  vision  had  come. 

Her  eyes  opened  wider. 

“  Seest  thou,”  she  said,  “  over  there,  a  light, 
gathering  and  forming  in  the  air  ?  See  how  it 
shines,  trembles  and  approaches  me !  ” 

“  Anthea  !  look  not  there!”  exclaimed  Cinna. 

Wonderful !  No  terror  appeared  on  her 
face  ;  her  lips  parted  slightly,  her  eyes  widened, 
and  a  measureless  joy  illuminated  her  face. 

“  The  pillar  of  light  approaches  me,”  she 
said. 

“  I  see ;  it  is  he,  it  is  the  Nazarene  ! — he 
smiles  ! — Oh,  sweet ! — Oh,  merciful ! — As  a 
mother  he  stretches  forth  to  me  his  pierced 
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hands.  Cinna  !  he  brings  me  health,  salvation. 
He  calls  me  unto  him.” 

Cinna,  becoming  very  pale,  said  : 

“  Whithersoever  he  calleth  us,  we  shall  go  to 
him.” 


r. 
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The  moon  was  bright  upon  the  earth  one 
night,  and  Krishna,  the  wise  and  great  one, 
sat  in  deep  meditation,  and  after  a  while  spake 
these  words  : 

“  It  seemed  to  me  that  Man  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  but  I  was  mistaken  ; 
for  there  I  see  a  lotus  flower,  blown  by  the 
winds  of  night :  and  much  more  beautiful  is 
the  lotus  than  all  other  living  things.  I  cannot 
take  my  eyes  from  gazing  on  its  petals,  new 
opened  in  the  silver  moonlight ;  for  there  is 
naught  like  it  among  the  people.” 

After  a  while,  he  continued  : 

“  Can  I  not  create  a  being  to  be  among 
mortals  as  the  lotus  is  among  flowers  ?  Yea, 
I  will  do  it  for  joy  to  the  people,  and  for 
pleasure  to  the  earth.  Lotus,  change  thee  into 
a  living  girl,  and  stand  before  me  !  ” 

And  at  the  word  the  water  trembled,  as  if 
touched  by  the  wing  of  a  swallow ;  the  night 
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grew  brighter  and  the  moon  more  lovely ;  the 
nightingale  sang  more  sweetly  and  then  was 
silent.  The  miracle  was  wrought :  before 
Krishna  stood  the  Lotus  in  human  form  ;  and 
even  the  god  himself  marvelled  at  its  beauty. 

“  Thou  wast  a  flower  of  the  lake/’  said  he  ; 
“  be  thou  now  the  flower  of  my  thoughts.” 

And  the  girl  began  to  speak  in  whispers  like 
those  of  the  white  lotus  petals  when  the  summer 
wind  kisses  them  : 

“  My  lord,  thou  hast  changed  me  into  a 
living  being ;  where  dost  thou  order  me  to 
dwell  ?  I  pray  thee,  forget  not  that  when  I 
was  a  flower,  my  leaves  trembled  with  fear  at 
every  breath  of  the  wind.  Full  of  fear  was  I 
of  the  heavy  rains  and  of  the  rough  tempests, 
and  of  the  thunder  and  lightning.  Though 
thou  hast  commanded  me  to  appear  in  human 
shape,  yet  have  I  kept  my  old  soul,  and  now 
full  of  fear  am  I  of  the  earth  and  all  upon  it. 
Where,  then,  dost  thou  order  me  to  dwell  ?  ” 

Krishna,  raising  his  all-seeing  eyes  towards 
the  stars,  sat  awhile  in  thought  and  then 
asked  : 

“  Dost  thou  desire  to  dwell  upon  the 
mountains  ?  ” 

“  Lord,  it  is  cold  on  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  much  snow.  I  am  afraid.” 
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“  Shall  I  build  for  thee  then  a  crystal  palace 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ?  ” 

“  In  the  depths  of  the  waters  many  monsters 
dwell.  Lord,  I  am  afraid.” 

“  Wouldst  thou  dwell  on  the  endless 
steppes  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  my  lord,  winds  and  tempests  [like 
wild  herds],  sweep  over  them.” 

“  What,  then,  can  I  do  with  thee  ?  In 
the  caverns  of  Ellora  dwell  pious  hermits. 
Wouldst  thou  live  in  a  cavern,  far  from  the 
world  ?  ” 

“  There,  lord,  it  is  dark,  and  I  am  afraid.” 

Krishna  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand ; 
trembling  and  frightened  the  girl  stood  before 
him  ;  and  the  dawn  began  to  tinge  the  eastern 
sky.  The  waters  of  the  lake  shone,  and  the 
palms  and  bamboos  caught  the  light.  On  the 
water  the  pink  herons,  the  blue  storks,  and 
the  white  swans  moved ;  in  the  woods  the 
peacocks  called ;  and  there  came  the  music 
of  strings  set  on  shells  of  pearl,  and  the  words 
of  a  song. 

Krishna  was  stirred  from  his  musing.  He 
said  : 

“  The  poet  Valmiki  greets  the  dawn.” 

In  a  little  time  Valmiki  appeared  by  the  lake. 
Seeing  the  human  flower,  he  ceased  playing : 
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the  shell  of  pearl  slipped  slowly  from  his  hands 
and  fell  to  earth.  He  stood  speechless  as 
a  stone.  The  god  was  pleased  with  such  open 
admiration  of  his  work,  and  cried  : 

“  Awake,  Valmiki — speak  !  ” 

And  Valmiki  said  : 

“  I  love  !  ” 

This  word  only  he  remembered ;  this  only 
could  he  utter. 

At  once  Krishna’s  face  glowed. 

“  At  last,”  said  he,  u  I  have  found  a  place 
worthy  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  live  in  the  poet’s 
heart.” 

And  Valmiki  said  : 

“  I  love  !  ” 

The  will  of  the  lord  Krishna  impelled  the 
girl  toward  the  poet’s  heart,  which  the  god 
made  transparent  as  crystal.  Bright  as  a 
summer  night,  quiet  as  the  tide  of  the  Ganges, 
the  girl  began  to  enter  into  her  destined  temple. 
But  when  she  looked  deeper  into  Valmiki’s 
heart,  straightway  she  paled,  and  fright  laid 
hold  upon  her  like  a  cold  wind. 

Krishna  marvelled. 

“  Living  flower,”  said  he,  “  can  it  be  that 
thou  art  afraid  of  the  poet’s  heart  also  ?  ” 

“  Lord,”  answered  the  girl,  “  how  canst  thou 
command  me  to  dwell  there  ?  In  this  one 
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heart  I  see  the  snowy  summits  of  mountains, 
the  depths  of  the  waters  full  of  strange  beings, 
the  steppes  where  the  winds  and  tempests  give 
battle,  and  the  dark  caverns  of  Ellora.  Where¬ 
fore,  lord,  I  am  afraid  !  ” 

But  Krishna,  the  wise  and  good,  said  : 

“  Be  not  afraid.  If  in  Valmiki’s  heart  there 
is  snow,  be  thou  the  breath  of  the  spring 
and  melt  it ;  if  therein  are  the  depths  of  the 
waters,  be  thou  a  pearl  in  the  deep  ;  if  therein 
is  the  solitude  of  the  steppes,  sow  thou  there 
the  flowers  of  happiness  ;  if  the  dark  caverns 
of  Ellora  lie  there,  be  thou  in  their  darkness 
the  ray  of  the  sun.” 

And  Valmiki,  whom  speech  again  moved, 
said  : 

u  And  thou  be  blessed  !  ” 
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A  DRAMATIC  PICTURE  IN  ONE  ACT 

Characters . 

JADWIGA  KARLOWIECKA. 

Leon,  a  Painter. 

A  Servant. 

Scene — The  house  of  Jadwiga  Karlowiecka. 

Servant.  Madame  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Leon.  I  cannot  overcome  my  emotion,  nor 
can  I  still  the  throbbing  of  my  heart.  Three 
times  have  I  touched  the  bell,  three  times  have 
I  wished  to  retreat.  I  am  troubled.  Why 
does  she  wish  to  see  me?  ( Takes  out  a  letter.) 
“  Be  so  kind  as  to  come  and  see  me  on  a  very 
important  matter.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  grant 
the  request  of — a  woman.  Jadwiga  Kar¬ 
lowiecka.”  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
and  more  honest  to  have  left  this  without  an 
answer.  But  I  see  I  have  cheated  myself  in 
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thinking  that  nothing  will  happen,  and  that  it 
would  be  brutal  of  me  not  to  come.  The  soul 
— like  a  moth — flies  toward  the  flame  which 
may  burn  it,  but  can  neither  warm  it  nor 
give  it  light.  What  has  attracted  me  here  ? 
Is  it  love  ?  Can  I  answer  the  question — Do 
I  still  love  this  woman  ? — so  unlike  my  pure 
sweetheart  of  long  ago — this  half-lioness,  whose 
reputation  has  been  torn  to  shreds  by  human 
tongues  ?  No  !  Rather  it  is  some  morbid 
curiosity  which  has  drawn  me  here.  It  is 
the  immeasurable  grief  I  have  been  unable  to 
appease  in  two  years,  the  desire  for  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  :  li  Why  ?  ”  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  during  my  sleepless  nights.  And 
then  let  her  see  my  emaciated  face — let  her 
look  closely  at  my  broken  life.  I  could  not 
resist ;  such  vengeance  is  my  right.  I  shall 
be  proud  enough  to  set  my  teeth,  to  stifle  all 
groans.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and 
I  swear  that  it  shall  never  be  done  again. 


Enter  Jadwiga. 

Jadwiga.  You  must  excuse  me  for  keeping 
you  waiting. 

Leon.  It  is  my  fault.  I  came  too  early, 
although  I  tried  to  be  exact. 
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Jadwiga.  No  —  I  must  be  frank  and  tell 
you  how  it  happened.  Long  ago  we  were 
such  dear  friends,  and  —  we  have  not  seen 
each  other  for  two  years.  I  asked  you  to 
come,  but  I  was  not  sure  that  you  would : 
therefore  —  when  the  bell  rang  —  after  two 
years  —  {smiling)  I  needed  a  few  moments  to 
overcome  my  emotion.  I  thought  it  necessary 
for  both  of  us. 

Leon.  I  am  calm,  madam,  and  I  listen  to 
you. 

Jadwiga.  I  wished,  too,  that  we  should  greet 
each  other  like  people  who  have  forgotten  the 
past,  who  know  that  it  will  not  return,  and  to 
be  at  once  on  the  footing  of  good  friends — I 
do  not  dare  to  say  like  brother  and  sister. 
Therefore — here  is  my  hand.  Now  be  seated 
and  tell  me  if  you  accept  my  proposition. 

•  Leon.  I  leave  that  to  you. 

Jadwiga.  If  that  is  so,  then  I  must  tell  you 
that  such  an  agreement,  based  on  mutual  well- 
wishing,  excludes  excessive  solemnity.  We 
must  be  natural,  sincere  and  frank. 

Leon.  Frankly  speaking,  it  will  be  a  little 
difficult ;  still - 

Jadwiga.  It  would  be  difficult  were  it  not  for 
the  condition  :  11  Not  a  word  about  the  past  !  ” 
If  we  both  keep  to  this,  a  good  understanding 
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will  return  of  itself,  and  in  time  we  may  be 
good  friends.  What  have  you  been  doing  during 
the  past  two  years  ? 

Leon.  I  have  been  pushing  the  wheelbarrow 
of  life  as  all  mortals  do.  Every  Monday  I  have 
thought  that  in  a  week’s  time  there  would  be 
another  Monday.  I  assure  you  there  is  some 
distraction  in  seeing  the  days  spin  out  like  a 
thread  from  a  ball,  and  how  everything  that 
happens  spreads  wings  and  gradually  disappears, 
like  a  migratory  bird. 

Jadwiga.  Such  distraction  is  all  right  for 
those  to  whom  another  bird  comes  with  a  song 
of  the  future.  But  otherwise — 

Leon.  Otherwise,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
think  that  when  all  the  threads  are  spun  from 
the  ball,  nothing  remains.  Sometimes  remini¬ 
scences  are  very  painful.  Happily,  time  dulls 
their  points ;  otherwise  they  would  prick  like 
thorns. 

Jadwiga.  Or  burn  like  fire. 

Leon.  All-wise  Nature  supplies  the  remedy. 
A  fire  that  is  not  replenished  must  die,  and 
ashes  do  not  burn. 

Jadwiga.  We  are  unwittingly  chasing  a  bird 
that  has  flown. — Enough  !  Have  you  painted 
much  lately  ? 

Leon.  I  do  nothing  else.  I  think  and  paint. 
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It  is  true  that  until  now  my  thoughts  have 
produced  nothing,  and  I  have  painted  very 
little ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault.  Better  tell  me 
why  you  asked  me  to  call. 

Jadwiga.  All  in  good  time.  In  the  first 
place,  I  should  be  justified  in  asking  you  to 
call,  by  a  desire  to  see  a  great  man.  You  are 
now  an  artist  whose  fame  is  world-wide. 

Leon.  I  may  appear  to  be  guilty  of  conceit, 
but  I  honestly  think  I  was  not  the  last  pawn 
on  the  chessboard  !  I  have  been  thinking  during 
the  past  two  years  that  is  perhaps  the  reason, 
— the  reason  I  was  thrown  aside  like  a  common 
pawn. 

Jadwiga.  Where  is  our  agreement  ? 

Leon.  It  is  a  story  told  in  the  subjunctive 
mood  by  a  third  person.  According  to  the 
second  clause  in  our  agreement — “  sincerity  ” — 
I  must  add  that  I  am  already  accustomed  to 
my  wheel-barrow. 

Jadwiga.  We  must  not  speak  about  it. 

Leon.  I  warn  you — it  will  be  difficult. 

Jadwiga.  It  should  be  easier  for  you.  You, 
the  elect  of  art,  the  pride  of  the  whole  nation, 
its  spoiled  child — you  can  live  with  your  whole 
soul  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  From 
the  flowers  strewn  under  one’s  feet  one 
can  always  choose  the  most  beautiful,  or  not 
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choose  at  all — but  one  can  always  tread  upon 
them. 

Leon.  If  one  does  not  stumble. 

Jadwiga.  No  !  One  must  advance  toward 
immortality. 

Leon.  Longing  for  death  while  on  the  road. 

Jadwiga.  That  is  excess  of  pessimism  in  a 
man  who  says  he  is  accustomed  to  his  wheel¬ 
barrow. 

Leon.  I  only  wish  to  show  you  the  reverse 
of  the  medal.  And  then  you  must  remember, 
madam,  that  to-day  pessimism  is  the  fashion. 
You  must  not  take  my  words  too  seriously.  In 
a  drawing-room  one  strings  the  words  of  a  con¬ 
versation  like  beads  on  a  thread — it  is  only 
play. 

Jadwiga.  Let  us  play,  then.  ( AJter  a  while') 
Ah  !  I  cannot  understand  it.  If  some  one 
had  told  me  two  years  ago  that  to-day  we 
should  sit  far  apart  from  each  other,  chat  as 
we  do,  look  at  each  other  with  watchful 
curiosity,  like  strangers,  utter  strangers,  I 
would  not  have  believed  it.  Truly,  it  is 
quite  amusing  ! 

Leon.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  remind  you  of 
our  agreement. 

Jadwiga.  Nevertheless,  you  remind  me. 
Thank  you.  My  nerves  are  responsible  for 
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this  melancholy  turn.  I  feel  it  is  not  becoming 
in  me.  But,  be  assured  I  shall  not  enter  that 
thorny  path  again,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  of  self-love.  I,  too,  amuse  myself  as  best 
I  may  :  I  return  to  my  reminiscences  only  when 
bored.  For  several  days  I  have  been  bored. 

Leon.  Is  that  why  you  asked  me  to  call  ?  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  an  abundant  source  of 
distraction.  I  am  not  of  a  very  gay  disposition, 
and  I  am  too  proud,  too  honest,  and — too  costly 
to  become  a  plaything.  Allow  me  to  retreat. 

Jadwiga.  Forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend.  Without  going  back  to  the  past,  1 
can  tell  you  that  pride  is  your  greatest  fault ; 
were  it  not  for  that  pride,  many  sad  things 
wrould  not  have  happened. 

Leon.  Without  going  back  to  the  past,  I  must 
answer  that  it  is  the  only  sail  remaining  in 
my  boat ;  the  others  have  been  blown  away 
by  the  winds  of  life.  Were  it  not  for  this  last 
one,  I  should  have  foundered  long  ago. 

Jadwiga.  And  /  think  it  a  rock  which 
has  wrecked  not  only  your  boat,  but — no 
matter !  So  much  the  worse  for  those  wTho 
believed  in  fair  weather  and  a  smooth  sea. 
We  must  at  least  prevent  ourselves  from  being 
carried  where  we  do  not  wish  to  sail. 

Leon.  And  where  the  sands  are  sure — 
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Jadwiga.  What  a  strange  conversation  !  It 
seems  to  me  like  a  net,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  truth  lies,  struggling  in  vain  to  break  the 
meshes.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so. 

Leon.  Much  better.  You  have  written  me 
that  you  wished  to  see  me  about  an  important 
matter.  I  await  your  pleasure. 

Jadwiga.  Yes  {smiling).  A  society  woman  is 
permitted  to  have  fancies,  desires — sometimes 
inexplicable  fancies,  and  a  gentleman  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  unheeding.  Well,  then,  I  wished 
to  see  my  portrait  painted  by  the  great  artist. 
Are  you  willing  to  paint  it  ? 

Leon.  Madame  ! 

Jadwiga.  Ah  !  the  lion’s  forehead  wrinkles,  as 
if  my  wish  were  an  insult. 

Leon.  I  was  thinking  that  the  fancies  of  a 
society  woman  are  quite  inexplicable,  and  are 
not  very  humorous. 

Jadwiga.  The  question  has  two  sides  !  The 
first,  the  formal  side,  is  thus  :  Madame  Jad¬ 
wiga  Karlowiecka  begs  the  great  artist  Leon 
to  paint  her  portrait.  That  is  all!  The  great 
painter  Leon,  who,  it  is  known,  paints  scores 
of  portraits,  has  no  good  reason  for  refusing. 
The  painter  cannot  refuse  to  make  a  portrait 
any  more  than  a  physician  can  refuse  his  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance.  There  remains  the  other 
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side — the  past.  But  we  are  agreed  that  that 

is  a  forbidden  subject. 

Leon.  Permit  me — 

Jadwiga  ( interrupting ).  Pray,  not  a  word 
about  the  past.  {She  laughs.)  Ah,  my 
woman’s  diplomacy  knows  how  to  tie  a  knot 
and  draw  it  tight.  How  your  embarrassment 
amuses  me  !  Then  there  is  something  quite 
different.  Let  us  suppose  that  I  am  a  vain 
person  full  of  feminine  self-love,  full  of  petty 
jealousy  and  envy.  Well,  you  have  painted 
the  portrait  of  Madame  Zophy  and  Madame 
Helene.  I  wish  to  have  mine  done  also.  One 
does  not  refuse  a  woman  such  a  little  thing. 
Reports  of  your  fame  come  to  me  from  all  sides. 
I  hear  on  every  side,  “  Our  great  painter — our 
master  !  ”  Society  lionises  you.  God  knows 
how  many  hearts  sigh  for  you  !  Every  one  can 
have  your  works,  every  one  can  approach  you, 
see  you,  be  proud  of  you.  I  alone,  your  play¬ 
mate,  your  old  friend,  I  alone  am  excommuni¬ 
cated. 

Leon.  But  Madame  Jadwiga — 

Jadwiga.  Ah,  you  have  called  me  by  my 
name.  I  thank  you  and  beg  your  pardon.  It 
is  a  woman’s  self-love,  nothing  more.  It  is 
nerves.  Don’t  be  frightened.  You  see  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  irritate  me.  After  one  of 
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my  moods  I  am  unbearable.  I  give  you  three 
days  to  think  the  matter  over.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  come,  write  me  then.  ( She  laughs  sadly.) 
Only  I  warn  you,  that  if  }'ou  neither  come  nor 
write  me,  I  will  tell  every  one  that  you  are 
afraid  of  me,  and  so  satisfy  my  self-love.  In 
the  meantime,  for  the  sake  of  my  nerves,  you 
must  not  say  you  refuse  my  request.  I  am 
a  little  bit  ill,  and  so — capricious. 

Leon.  In  three  days  you  shall  have  my  answer 
(rising).  And  now  I  shall  say  good-bye. 

Jadwiga.  One  moment.  This  is  not  so  easy. 
I  think  you  are  really  afraid  of  me.  I  know 
it  is  true  they  say  I  am  a  coquette,  a  flirt, 
and  other  nasty  things  about  me.  Besides, 
we  are  old  acquaintances ;  we  have  not  seen 
each  other  for  two  years.  Let  us  talk  a 
little.  Let  me  take  your  hat.  There  !  Now 
let  us  talk.  I  am  sure  we  may  become  friends 
again.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  in  the  future 
besides  painting  my  portrait  ? 

Leon.  Talk  about  myself  would  not  last  long. 
Let  us  take  another  and  a  more  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  You  had  much  better  tell  me  something 
about  yourself,  your  life,  your  family. 

Jadiviga.  As  for  my  husband,  he  is  as  usual 
at  Chantilly.  My  mother  is  dead!  Poor  mama! 
She  was  so  fond  of  you  !  she  liked  you  very 
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much.  ( After  a  paused)  In  fact,  as  you  see, 
I  have  grown  old,  I  have  changed  greatly. 

Leon.  At  your  age  the  words  “  I  have  grown 
old  ”  are  merely  a  daring  challenge  thrown 
down  by  a  woman  who  has  no  fear  of  being 
believed. 

Jadwiga.  I  am  twenty-three  years  old,  so  I  am 
not  talking  about  age  in  years,  but  age  in  feel¬ 
ings.  I  feel  to-day  that  I  am  not  like  the  Jadwdga 
of  Kalinowice  whom  you  used  to  know  so  well. 
Good  gracious  !  when  I  think  to-day  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  and  faith  in  life — those  girlish  illusions 
— the  illusions  of  a  young  woman  who  wished  to 
be  happy,  to  make  others  happy.  When  I  think 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  everything  good  and 
noble  !  Where  has  it  all  gone,  whither  has  it 
disappeared?  And  to  think  that  I  was — well, 
let  us  say,  an  honest  wild-flower — and  to-day — 

Leon.  A  society  woman. 

Jadwiga.  To-day,  when  I  see  on  your  lips 
the  sceptical  smile  I  saw  there  a  few  moments 
ago,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  ridiculous,  very 
ridiculous,  and  most  ridiculous  when  I  sit  at 
some  ideal  embroidery,  working  withered  flowers 
on  the  forgotten,  despised  canvas  of  the  past. 
That  is  a  quaint  old  pastime,  belonging  to  the 
times  when  faithfulness  was  not  looked  on 
seriously,  and  people  sang  of  Filon. 
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Leon.  Artificial !  You  use  the  very  latest 

cliche. 

Jadwiga.  Shall  I  weep,  or  shall  I  try  to  tie 
the  broken  thread  ?  Ah  well  !  times  change. 
I  can  assure  you  I  have  some  better  moments 
when  I  laugh  heartily  at  everything.  ( Handing 
him  a  cigarette.)  Do  you  smoke? 

Leon.  No,  thank  you. 

Jadwiga.  I  do.  It  is  another  distraction. 
Sometimes  I  hunt  with  my  husband,  I  read 
Zola’s  novels,  I  make  calls,  I  receive  visits, 
and  every  morning  I  think  out  the  best  way 
to  kill  time.  Sometimes  I  succeed,  sometimes 
I  don’t.  Apropos ,  you  know  my  husband,  do 
you  not? 

Leon.  I  used  to  know  him. 

Jadwiga.  He  is  very  fond  of  hunting. 

Leon.  Let  us  be  frank.  You  had  better  drop 
this  false  tone. 

Jadwiga.  Why?  Nowadays  we  need  im¬ 
pressions  which  stir  our  nerves.  The  “  new  ” 
music,  like  life  itself,  is  full  of  dissonances.  I 
am  not  saying  that  I  am  unhappy  with  my 
husband.  It  is  true  he  is  always  at  Chantilly, 
and  I  see  him  only  once  in  three  months ;  but 
that  proves — doesn’t  it? — that  he  has  confidence 
in  me.  Isn’t  that  so? 

Leon.  I  don’t  know  and  I  don’t  want  to 
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decide  that  question.  And  above  all,  I  don’t 
want  to  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Jadwiga.  It  seemed  to  me  that  you  ought  to 
know.  Pray  believe  that  I  would  not  be  so 
frank  with  any  one  else  as  I  am  with  you. 
Well,  I  do  not  complain.  I  try  to  surround 
myself  with  young  men  who  pretend  they  are 
in  love  with  me.  There  isn’t  a  pennyworth  of 
truth  in  all  they  say  to  me  ;  they  all  lie,  but  the 
form  of  the  lie  is  beautiful  because  they  are  all 
well-bred  people.  Count  Skozewski  also  visits 
me — you  must  have  heard  of  him,  I  am  sure. 
I  recommend  him  to  you  as  a  model  for  Adonis. 
Ha  !  ha  !  You  do  not  recognise  the  wild-flower 
of  Kalinowice  ? 

Leon.  No,  I  do  not  recognise  it. 

Jadwiga.  No  !  But  the  life-flower  ? 

Leon.  As  a  joke — 

Jadwiga.  At  which  one  cannot  laugh  always. 
If  our  century  was  not  sceptical  I  should  think 
myself  mad,  romantic.  But  the  romantic  times 
have  passed  away  ;  therefore,  speaking  frankly, 
I  only  try  to  fill  a  great  vacuum.  I  always 
spin  my  ball,  although  not  always  with  pleasure. 
Sometimes  I  seem  so  miserable,  my  life  seems 
so  empty,  that  I  rush  to  my  mother’s  prie- 
dieu.  I  weep,  I  pray,  and  then — I  laugh  at 
my  prayers  and  tears.  So  it  goes  on — round 
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and  round.  Do  you  know  that  they  gossip 
about  me  ? 

Leon .  I  do  not  listen  to  gossip. 

Jadwiga.  How  good  you  are  !  I  will  tell  you 
why  they  talk.  A  missionary  asked  a  negro 
what,  according  to  his  ideas,  constituted  evil. 
The  negro  thought  a  while,  and  said  :  “  Evil  is 
if  some  one  were  to  steal  my  wife.”  “  And 
what  is  good  ?  ”  asked  the  missionary.  “  Good 
is  when  I  steal  one  else’s.”  My  husband’s 
friends  are  of  the  negro’s  opinion.  Every 
one  of  them  would  like  to  do  a  good  deed — 
and  steal  some  one  else’s  wife. 

Leon.  It  all  depends  on  the  wife. 

Jadwiga.  Yes,  but  every  word,  every  look  is 
a  bait.  If  the  fish  passes  the  bait,  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  self-love  is  wounded.  That  is  why  they 
slander  me.  (After  a  while')  You  great  people — 
you  are  simplicity  itself.  So  you  think  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  wife  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  it  does. 

Jadwiga.  Morbleu  !  as  my  husband  says. 
And  if  the  wife  is  bored  ? 

Leon.  I  bid  you  good-afternoon. 

Jadwiga.  Why  ?  Does  what  I  say  offend 
you  ? 

Leon.  It  more  than  offends  me  :  it  hurts  me. 
Perhaps  it  seems  strange  to  you,  but  here,  in 
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my  breast,  I  carry  some  flowers,  even  though 
they  are  withered — and  have  been  dead  a  long 
while.  But  they  are  dear  to  me,  and  just  now 
you  are  trampling  on  them. 

Jadwiga  ( with  an  exclamation ).  Ah,  if  those 

flowers  had  only  not  died  ! 

Leon.  They  are  in  my  heart — and  that  is  a 
tomb.  Let  us  leave  the  past  alone. 

Jadwiga .  Yes,  you  are  right.  Leave  it  alone. 
What  is  dead  cannot  be  brought  back  to  life 
again.  I  want  to  speak  calmly.  Look  at  my 
position.  Who  defends  me,  who  helps  me,  who 
protects  me  ?  I  am  a  young  woman — and  it 
would  seem — not  quite  ugly,  therefore  no  one 
approaches  me  with  an  honest,  simple  heart, 
but  with  a  snare  in  eyes  and  mouth.  What 
opposition  can  I  make  ?  Weariness  ?  Grief  ? 
Emptiness  ?  In  life  even  a  man  must  lean  on 
something ;  and  I,  a  feeble  woman,  I  am  like 
a  boat  without  a  helm,  without  an  oar,  without 
a  light  towards  which  to  steer.  And  the  heart 
longs  for  happiness !  You  cannot  but  know, 
that  in  this  world,  a  woman  must  be  loved, 
must  love  some  one ;  and  if  she  lacks  true  love 
she  seizes  the  first  imitation  of  it,  the  first 
shadow. 

Leon  ( with  fervour).  Poor  thing  ! 

Jadwiga.  Do  not  smile  in  that  ironical  way. 
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Be  kinder,  be  less  severe.  I  have  no  one 
even  to  complain  to — that  is  why  I  do  not 
drive  away  Count  Skozewski.  I  detest  his 
beauty,  I  despise  his  perverse  mind  ;  yet  I  do 
not  drive  him  away — because  he  is  a  skilful 
actor,  and  because,  when  I  see  his  acting,  it 
awakens  in  me  remembrances  of  long  ago. 
( After  a  pause)  How  should  I  fill  my  life? 
Study  ?  Art  ?  Even  if  I  loved  them,  they 
would  not  love  me,  for  these  things  do  not  live. 
No,  no  !  They  bring  me  no  duties,  no  aims. 
I  am  cut  off  from  everything  on  which  other 
women  depend,  everything  which  constitutes 
their  happiness — sincere  sorrow,  strength,  tears, 
and  smiles.  Morally,  I  have  nothing  to  live 

on — I  am  a  beggar.  1  have  no  one  to  live 

for — I  am  an  orphan.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
yearn  for  a  noble  and  quiet  life  :  I  may  only 
nurture  myself  on  grief,  and  defend  myself 
with  remembrances  of  a  one-time  pure,  honest, 
and  loving — but  I  am  breaking  my  promise, 
our  agreement.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Leon.  Madame  Jadwiga,  both  our  lives  are 
tangled.  When  I  was  most  unhappy,  when 

everything  abandoned  me,  there  remained  with 
me  the  love  of  an  idea  —  love  of  my 

country. 

Jadwiga  (thoughtfully').  The  love  of  an  idea — 
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fatherland.  Yes,  there  is  something  great  in 
that.  By  each  of  your  pictures,  you  increase 
the  glory  of  your  country  and  make  famous  its 
name,  but  I — what  can  I  do  ? 

Leon .  One  who  lives  simply,  suffers,  and 
quietly  fulfils  his  duties — that  one  also  serves 
his  country. 

Jadwiga.  What  duties  ?  Show  them  to  me. 
For  every-day  life,  one  great,  ideal  love  is  not 
enough.  I  am  a  woman !  I  must  cling  to 
something — twine  about  something  like  ivy — 
otherwise,  I  fall  to  the  ground  and  am  trampled 
upon  ( with  an  outcry).  If  I  could  only  re¬ 
spect  him  ! 

Leon.  Madam,  you  should  remember  to  whom 
you  are  speaking.  I  have  no  right  to  know  o 
your  family  affairs. 

Jadwiga.  No.  You  have  no  right ;  you  are 
not  obliged  to  listen,  nor  are  you  willing.  Only 
friendly  hearts  share  sorrow — only  those  who 
suffer  can  sympathise.  You — with  your  head 
among  the  stars — you  pass  human  misery  by  ; 
you  do  not  turn  your  bead  even  when  it  shouts 
to  you.  It  is  your  fault. 

Leon.  My  fault ! 

Jadwiga.  Do  not  frown,  and  do  not  close 
your  mouth  ( beseechingly ).  /  do  not  reproach 

you  for  anything.  I  have  forgiven  you  long 
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ago.  And  now,  I,  the  giddy  woman  whom  the 
world  always  sees  merry  and  laughing — I  am 
really  so  miserable  that  I  have  no  strength  left 
even  for  hatred. 

Leon.  Enough  !  I  have  listened  to  your 
story — do  not  make  me  tell  you  mine.  If  you 
should  hear  it,  a  still  heavier  burden  would  fall 
on  your  shoulders. 

fadwiga.  No,  no.  We  could  have  been 
happy — and  we  are  not.  The  fault  lies  with 
both.  How  dreadful  to  think  that  we  are 
separated  by  next  to  nothing — by  one  thought¬ 
less  word — separated  for  ever  ( she  covers  her 
face  with  her  hands),  without  hope  ! 

Leon.  That  word  was  nothing  for  you,  but 
I  remember  it ;  it  is  still  in  my  brain  and  heart, 
I  was  not  then  what  I  am  to-day.  I  was  poor, 
unknown,  and  you  were  my  whole  future,  my 
aim,  my  treasure. 

Jadwiga.  Oh,  Leon,  Leon,  what  a  golden 
dream  it  was  ! 

Leon.  But  I  was  proud  because  I  knew  that 
I  had  the  divine  spark  in  me.  I  loved  you 
dearly,  I  trusted  you.  Suddenly,  one  evening 
Mr.  Karlowiecka  appeared — and  on  the  very 
evening  after  you  told  me  you  were  giving  more 
than  you  would  receive. 

Jadwiga.  Leon  ! 
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Leon.  What  was  your  reason  for  wounding 
me  in  my  proud  misery  ?  You  could  not  have 
loved  that  man ;  but  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
you  humiliated  me.  There  are  wrongs  a  man 
cannot  bear  with  dignity — therefore,  those  words 
were  the  last  I  heard  from  you. 

Jadwiga.  That  is  true.  As  soon  as  the 
other  appeared  you  gave  vent  to  a  jealous  out¬ 
burst.  I  said  I  was  giving  more  than  I  was 
receiving  ;  and  you  thought  I  spoke  of  money , 
and  not  of  love  ?  You  could  suspect  that  I 
was  capable  of  throwing  my  riches  in  your  face 
— you  thought  I  was  capable  of  that !  That 
is  why  you  could  not  forgive  !  That  is  why 
you  went  away  !  That  is  why  you  made  your 
life  and  mine  miserable,  miserable  ! 

Leon.  It  is  too  late  to  talk  about  that.  Too 
late  !  You  knew  then,  and  you  know  to-day, 
that  I  could  not  have  interpreted  your  words 
differently.  The  other  man  was  a  society  man 
— society,  of  which  you  were  so  fond  that 
sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  you  thought  more 
of  it  than  of  our  love.  When  I  doubted, 
you  did  not  calm  me.  You  were  amused  by 
the  thought  that  you  were  stretching  to  me 
a  hand  of  courtly  condescension  ;  and  I,  in 
excess  of  humiliation — I  cast  that  hand  aside. 
You  knew  it  then,  you  know  it  to-day  ! 
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Jadwiga.  I  know  it  to-day,  but  I  did 
not  know  then — I  swear  that  by  my  mother’s 
memory.  But  I  suppose  it  was  even  as  you 
say.  Why  could  you  not  forgive  me  ?  Oh 
God  ! — I  was  mad.  And  there  was  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  explain.  You  went 
away  and  never  returned.  What  could  I 
do  when  you  were  so  angry,  when  you  shut 
yourself  up  within  yourself?  I  am  ashamed 
even  to-day  to  say  this.  I  looked  into  your 
eyes  like  a  dog  that  wishes  to  disarm  the 
anger  of  his  master  by  humility.  It  was  all 
useless  !  Then  I  thought,  when  we  were  part¬ 
ing,  that  I  would  shake  hands  with  you  so 
honestly  and  cordially ;  and  you  would  finally 
understand  and  would  forgive  me.  But  my 
hand  dropped,  for  you  only  waved  a  farewell. 
I  swallowed  my  tears,  my  humiliation.  I  still 
thought  you  would  return.  A  day  passed,  two 
days,  a  week,  a  month. 

Leon.  Then  you  married. 

Jadwiga  ( passionately ).  Yes.  Useless  tears 
and  time  made  me  think  it  was  for  ever — anger 
grew  in  my  heart — anger  and  a  desire  for 
vengeance  on  you,  on  myself.  I  wished  to 
be  lost.  I  said  to  myself,  “  That  man  does 
not  love  me  ;  he  never  loved  me.”  I  married 
just  as  I  would  have  thrown  myself  from  a 
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window — through  despair — because,  as  I  still 
believe,  you  never  loved  me. 

Leon.  Do  not  blaspheme.  Do  not  provoke 
me.  /  never  loved  you  !  Look  at  the  gulf 
you  have  opened  for  me — count  the  sleepless 
nights  I  tore  my  breast  with  grief — count  the 
days  I  called  to  you  as  one  crucified — look  at 
this  thin  face,  at  these  trembling  hands,  and 
say  again,  if  you  can,  that  I  never  loved  you  ! 
What  has  become  of  me  ?  What  is  life  for 
me  without  you  ?  To-day  my  head  is  crowned 
with  laurels — and  here  in  my  breast,  here  is 
emptiness,  here  endless  sorrow,  here  unwept 
tears — and  in  my  eyes  eternal  darkness.  By 
the  living  God,  I  loved  you  with  every  drop  of 
my  blood,  with  my  every  thought — I  was  not 
able  to  love  any  other  way.  Having  lost 
you,  I  lost  everything — my  star,  my  strength, 
my  faith,  my  hope,  my  desire  for  life,  and  not 
only  happiness,  but  the  capacity  for  happiness. 
Woman,  do  you  understand  the  dreadful  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  ?  I  have  lost  the  capacity  for 
happiness.  I  have  not  loved  you  !  God 
alone  knows  how  many  nights  I  have  cried  to 
Him  :  “  Lord,  take  my  talents,  take  my  fame, 
take  my  life,  but  give  me  back,  if  only  for 
one  moment,  my  Jadwiga  as  she  was  of 
old  !  ” 
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Jadwiga.  Enough  —  ah,  God  !  —  what  is  it 
moves  me  ? — Leon,  I  love  you  ! 

Leon.  Oh,  my  dearest !  (He  presses  her  to 
his  breast.  A  moment  of  silence.) 

Jadwiga.  I  have  found  you.  I  have  loved 
you  always.  Ah  !  how  miserable  I  was  with¬ 
out  you !  My  love  for  you  was  my  defence 
against  all  temptations.  You  do  not  know  it, 
but  I  used  to  see  you.  That  gave  me  both 
grief  and  joy.  I  could  not  live  longer  without 
you,  and  I  asked  you  to  come — I  did  it  pur¬ 
posely.  If  you  had  not  come,  something  dread¬ 
ful  would  have  happened.  Now  we  shall  never 
separate.  We  shall  never  be  angry — is  it  not 
so  ?  (A  moment  of  silence.) 

Leon  (as  though  awakening  from  slumber). 
Madame,  you  must  pardon  me — I  mistook  the 
present  for  the  past,  and  permitted  my¬ 
self  to  be  carried  away  by  an  illusion. 
Pardon  me  ! 

Jadwiga.  Leon,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Leon  (earnestly).  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that 
you  are  the  wife  of  another. 

Jadwiga.  Oh,  you  are  always  honest  and 
loyal.  No,  there  shall  be  no  guilty  love  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  know  you,  my  great,  my  noble 
Leon.  The  hand  which  I  stretch  out  to  you 
is  pure — I  swear  it  to  you.  You  must  also 
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forgive  me  a  moment  of  forgetfulness.  Here  I 
stand  before  you,  and  I  say  to  you  :  I  will  not 
be  yours  until  I  am  free.  But  I  know  my 
husband  will  consent  to  a  divorce.  I  will  leave 
him  all  my  fortune,  and  because  I  once  offended 
your  pride — it  was  my  fault — yes,  all  my  fault 
— you  shall  take  me  poor  in  this  dress  only — 
will  it  suit  you  ?  Then  I  will  be  your  lawful 
wife.  Oh,  my  God !  and  I  shall  be  honest, 
loving  and  loved.  I  have  longed  for  it  with 
my  whole  soul.  I  cannot  think  of  our  future 
without  tears.  God  is  so  good  !  When  you 
come  home  at  night  from  your  studio,  you  will 
come  neither  to  an  empty  room  nor  to  grief.  I 
will  share  your  every  joy,  your  every  sorrow — 
I  will  divide  with  you  the  last  piece  of  bread 
— I  cannot  speak  for  tears.  Look,  I  am  not 
so  ugly,  but  I  have  been  so  miserable.  I  loved 
you  always.  Ah,  you  bad  boy,  if  it  were  not 
for  your  pride  we  should  have  been  happy  long 
ago.  Tell  me  again  and  again  that  you  love 
me — that  you  will  take  me  when  I  am  free — 
tell  me,  Leon. 

Leon.  No,  madame  ! 

Jadwega.  Leon,  dearest,  wait  !  Perhaps  I 
have  not  understood.  I  cannot  comprehend 
that  when  I  am  hanging  over  a  precipice  of 
despair,  when  I  seize  the  edge  with  my  hands, 
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you,  instead  of  helping  me — you  place  your  feet 
on  my  fingers  !  No !  it  is  impossible.  You 
are  too  good  for  that !  Do  not  thrust  me 
away !  My  life  will  be  worse  than  ever.  I 
have  nothing  in  the  world  but  you,  and  with 
you  I  lose  happiness — not  only  happiness  but 
everything  good  in  me — everything  that  cries 
for  a  pure  and  good  life — lose  it  for  ever.  You 
do  not  know  how  happy  you  yourself  will  be 
when  you  have  forgiven  me  and  won  me  back. 
You  have  loved  me,  have  you  not  ?  You  have 
said  it  yourself.  I  have  heard  it.  Now  I 
stretch  out  my  hands  to  you  like  one  drowning 
— save  me  ! 

Leon.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  mutual 
torture.  I  am  a  weak  man.  I  would  give  way 
— for  I  wish  to  spare  you — were  it  not  that 
my  dead  heart  cannot  give  you  anything  but 
tears  and  pity. 

Jadwiga.  You  do  not  love  me  ! 

Leon.  I  have  no  strength  for  happiness.  I 
did  love  you.  My  heart  throbbed  for  a  moment 
with  a  memory  as  of  some  one  dead.  The  other 
one  is  dead.  I  tell  you  this  with  tears  and  in 
torture  :  I  do  not  love  you. 

Jadwiga.  Leon  ! 

Leon.  Have  pity  on  me — forgive  me. 

Jadwiga.  You  do  not  love  me  ! 
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Leon.  What  is  dead  cannot  be  brought  back 
to  life.  Farewell. 

Jadwiga  { after  a  pause).  Very  well.  If  you 
think  you  have  humiliated  me  enough,  trampled 
on  me,  if  you  are  sufficiently  avenged,  leave  me 
( Leon  makes  to  go).  No  !  no  ! — stay — have  pity 
on  me. 

Leon.  God  have  pity  on  us  both  !  {Exit.) 

Jadwiga.  It  is  over  ! 

A  Servant  {entering).  Count  Skozewski ! 

Jadwiga.  Show  him  in  !  Show  him  in  ! — 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 


(  Curtain. ) 
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There  come  sometimes  in  the  autumn,  especially 
in  November,  days  so  wet,  cold,  and  overcast, 
that  life  is  dreary  even  to  the  robust.  Since 
Kamionka  fell  ill  and  stopped  working  on  his 
statue  of  “  Mercy,”  the  bad  weather  depressed 
him  even  more  than  his  illness.  Every  morning, 
dragging  himself  from  his  bed,  he  rubbed  the 
moisture  from  his  studio  window  and  looked 
up,  hoping  to  see  a  little  bit  of  blue  sky  ;  and 
every  morning  he  was  disappointed. 

Heavy,  leaden  clouds  hung  over  the  earth  ; 
there  was  no  rain,  yet  the  cobble-stones  looked 
wet.  Everything  was  damp  and  clammy, 
soaked  through  with  moisture ;  and  water 
dripped  slowly  from  the  eaves,  as  if  measur¬ 
ing  the  weary,  slow-footed  hours. 

The  window  of  his  studio  faced  a  yard 
adjoining  the  garden.  The  grass  beyond  the 
fence  was  of  a  sickly  green,  breathing  death 
and  decomposition.  The  trees,  with  their  few 
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remaining  yellow  leaves  and  branches  black 
from  moisture,  loomed  ghost-like  in  the  mist ; 
and  every  evening  the  crows  would  roost  there, 
adding  to  the  desolation  by  their  cawing  and 
flapping  of  wings. 

On  such  days  the  studio  was  as  dismal  as  a 
sepulchre.  Marble  and  plaster  require  bright 
weather.  In  this  leaden  light  they  appeared 
sombre ;  and  images  of  dark  terra-cotta,  having 
lost  all  sharpness  of  outline,  changed  to  grue¬ 
some  and  hideous  shapes. 

Dust  and  disorder  added  to  the  general 
melancholy ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  dirt,  a  mixture  of  crushed  terra-cotta 
and  mud  of  the  streets.  The  walls  were 
dark,  ornamented  here  and  there  with  plaster 
models  of  hands  and  feet.  Not  far  from  the 
window  hung  a  mirror,  and  over  it  the  skeleton 
head  of  a  horse  and  a  bunch  of  everlasting 
flowers,  totally  blackened  by  dust. 

In  a  corner  stood  a  bed  with  an  old  cover, 
and  by  its  side  a  bureau  with  an  iron  candle¬ 
stick  on  it.  For  the  sake  of  economy  Kamionka 
slept  in  his  studio  ;  the  bed  was  generally 
concealed  by  screens,  but  now  they  were  moved 
to  allow  the  sick  man  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  The  larger  window  in  the  roof  was 
so  covered  with  grime  and  dirt  that  the  light 
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which  filtered  through  it  was  grey  and  melan¬ 
choly,  even  in  bright  weather. 

And  still  good  weather  did  not  come.  After 
several  days  of  gloom,  the  clouds  lowered 
and  a  heavy,  dark  fog  settled  over  the  land. 
Kamionka,  who  was  lying  on  his  bed  with  his 
clothes  on,  felt  worse  ;  so  he  got  up,  removed 
his  clothes  and  went  to  bed. 

Strictly  speaking,  he  was  not  so  much 
suffering  from  any  particular  disease  as  de¬ 
pressed,  discouraged,  exhausted,  and  desponding. 
He  had  no  desire  to  die,  yet  he  felt  he  had 
hardly  strength  to  live. 

The  long  hours  of  the  murky  day  seemed 
still  longer  because  he  was  alone.  His  wife 
died  twenty  years  ago  ;  his  relatives  lived  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  kept  aloof 
from  his  colleagues  ;  his  acquaintances  had 
gradually  ceased  all  intercourse  with  him  on 
account  of  his  ever-increasing  irritability  of 
temper.  In  the  beginning  his  temperament 
amused  people,  but  later  he  became  more  and 
more  morose,  so  that  even  the  slightest  plea¬ 
santry  provoked  a  lasting  sulk,  and  his  nearest 
friends  were  compelled  to  break  with  him. 

About  this  time  he  became  devout  in  his 
religious  observances ;  but  his  intimates  ques¬ 
tioned  his  sincerity,  and  evil-disposed  persons 
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said  that  he  spent  his  time  in  churches  to 
influence  the  priests  to  give  him  commissions. 
That  was  not  true.  It  may  have  been  that 
his  devotion  did  not  arise  from  a  deep  and 
settled  conviction,  but  it  was  not  self-seeking. 

If  there  were  any  grounds  for  these  sus¬ 
picions  against  him,  it  was  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  become  a  miser.  For  the 
sake  of  economy,  he  lived  for  several  years  in 
his  studio,  denying  himself  proper  nourishment. 
His  face  became  transparent  and  yellow  as  wax; 
he  hid  himself  from  others,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  small  service. 

Generally  speaking,  he  was  a  man  of  dis¬ 
torted  character,  bitter,  and  very  unhappy. 
Yet  his  was  not  a  common  nature,  for  even 
his  evil  side  possessed  artistic  qualities.  They 
were  mistaken  who  thought  that,  owing  to  his 
miserly  habits,  he  had  accumulated  a  large 
fortune ;  for,  in  truth,  Kamionka  was  a  poor 
man  :  all  that  he  earned  he  spent  on  mosaics, 
of  which  he  had  a  large  collection  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bureau,  and  which  from  time 
to  time  he  looked  over  and  counted  with  the 
secret  avarice  of  a  usurer  counting  his  trea¬ 
sures.  This  weakness  he  carefully  concealed, 
perhaps  because  it  throve  on  the  soil  of  a 
great  sorrow  and  a  great  love. 
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About  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  saw  in  the  shop  of  an  antiquary  an  old 
engraving  of  Armida,  and  in  the  face  of  Armida 
he  traced  a  likeness  to  that  of  his  wife.  He 
bought  the  engraving,  and  thenceforward  be¬ 
came  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  engravings  of 
all  manner  of  subjects. 

Those  who  have  lost  their  dear  ones  must 
interest  themselves  in  something,  otherwise 
they  could  not  endure  life.  As  to  Kamionka, 
no  one  could  guess  that  this  strange,  selfish 
man  had  loved  his  wife  more  than  his  own 
life.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  not  died,  the  current 
of  his  life  would  have  flowed  peacefully,  broadly, 
humanly ;  as  it  was,  this  passion  survived  his 
happier  days,  his  youth,  and  even  his  art. 

His  devotion  to  the  church  at  first  grew  out 
of  his  love,  but  afterwards  it  became  a  matter 
of  habit,  although  it  touched  on  the  outward 
forms  only. 

Kamionka  did  not  possess  real  faith.  Yet, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  began  to  pray 
for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  for  that  seemed 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  for  her  ;  and  thus 
his  love  reached  across  the  narrow  rill  of 
death. 

Some  natures,  outwardly  cold,  often  possess 
the  quality  of  a  strong  and  enduring  love. 
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After  her  death,  his  whole  life  and  all  his 
thoughts  twined  about  her  memory  and  fed 
upon  it  as  a  parasite  thrives  on  the  dead  tree 
to  which  it  clings.  A  memory  thus  fashioned 
from  regret  and  suffering  can  only  have  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  human  soul,  and 
Kamionka,  who  succumbed  completely  to  these 
influences,  was  rapidly  becoming  weaker. 

Had  he  not  been  an  artist,  he  could  not 
have  survived  his  loss  so  long,  but  his  calling 
served  him  in  this  wise,  that  after  her  death 
he  began  to  design  memorial  figures.  It  is 
useless  to  tell  the  living  that  the  dead  care 
little  where  they  lie.  Kamionka  desired  that 
the  last  resting-place  of  his  Sophia  should  be 
very  beautiful,  and  his  work  on  her  monument 
was  a  labour  of  love.  This  is  why  he  did 
not  become  insane  in  the  first  six  months  of 
his  deep  anguish,  and  gradually  learned  to  live 
with  his  despair. 

The  man’s  life  was  warped  and  unhappy,  but 
his  art  saved  the  artist.  From  that  time  on, 
Kamionka  existed  only  for  his  work.  Those 
who  study  statuary  and  pictures  in  the  galleries, 
rarely  think  that  an  artist  can  serve  his  art 
honestly  or  dishonestly.  He  did  not  possess 
great  genius,  but  he  had  ability  above  the 
average,  and  on  this  account  perhaps  his  art 
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did  not  fill  his  life  absolutely  or  quite  replace 
his  loss,  yet  he  respected  it  deeply,  and  always 
was  sincere  towards  it.  Through  the  long 
years  of  his  calling  he  never  cheated  or  wronged 
his  art ;  neither  for  glory,  nor  money,  nor 
praise,  nor  blame.  In  his  happier  days,  when 
he  lived  like  other  men,  he  created  according 
to  his  inspiration,  he  spoke  of  art  with  gloomy 
eloquence,  showing  discrimination  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  in  later  days,  when  forsaken  by  his 
friends,  alone  in  his  studio  he  meditated  upon 
it  with  reverence  and  honesty. 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  friends 
always  desert  the  unhappy,  who,  for  the  same 
reason,  become  overgrown  with  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  just  as  a  stone  becomes  covered  with 
moss,  friction  with  other  stones  having  ceased. 
When  Kamionka  became  sick,  no  one  visited 
him  except  his  servant,  who  came  to  make 
tea  for  him.  Every  day  she  entreated  him 
to  get  a  doctor,  but  he  refused,  fearing  the 
expense. 

He  became  very  weak  at  last.  He  had  no 
inclination  either  to  eat,  work,  or  live.  His 
thoughts  were  as  lifeless  as  the  faded  leaves 
on  the  trees  outside,  and  harmonised  with  the 
leaden  darkness  and  desolation  of  autumn. 

There  are  no  sadder  moments  than  those  in 
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which  a  man  realises  that  he  has  done  what  he 
had  to  do,  that  he  has  lived  his  life,  and  that 
nothing  remains  for  him  in  this  world.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years,  Kamionka  had  lived  in 
constant  fear  that  his  talent  was  failing. 
Now  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  he  felt  his  art  leaving  him  :  besides, 
he  was  exhausted  and  weak  in  every  bone. 
He  did  not  look  for  an  early  death,  but  he 
despaired  of  ever  regaining  health  and  strength, 
and  possessed  not  a  solitary  ray  of  hope. 

The  only  desire  he  really  had  was  that  the 
weather  would  clear  up,  that  the  sun  would 
shine  again  in  his  studio.  That  he  thought 
would  perhaps  cheer  him  ;  he  was  always  ver}' 
sensitive  to  dark,  damp  weather,  and  on  such 
days  his  grief  and  depression  increased. 

Every  morning,  when  the  servant  brought 
him  tea,  he  asked  her  : 

“  Is  there  any  sign  of  the  weather  clearing  ?  ” 
And  she  answered  : 

“  The  fog  is  so  thick  that  we  cannot  see 
each  other.” 

The  sick  man,  after  receiving  such  a  reply, 
would  shut  his  eyes  and  remain  motionless  for 
hours. 

Outside  all  was  still,  save  for-  the  monotonous 
drip  of  water  from  the  eaves. 
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At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was  so 
dark,  that  Kamionka  was  compelled  to  light  a 
candle,  which  he  did  with  great  difficulty  owing  to 
his  weakness.  As  he  reached  for  the  matches 
he  observed  the  emaciated  condition  of  his  arms, 
and  their  appearance  wounded  his  artistic  sense. 

The  flicker  of  candle-light  filled  his  studio 
with  weird  shadows.  The  light  fell  directly 
on  his  forehead,  from  which  it  was  reflected 
as  from  yellow  parchment.  The  rest  of  the 
room  was  in  dark  shadow  deepening  every 
moment.  As  soon  as  it  was  totally  dark  out¬ 
side,  the  statuary  in  the  studio  took  on  a  certain 
animation  of  outline,  seeming  to  stand  in  relief 
from  the  blackness  ;  and  in  the  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  beams  of  the  candle  the  statues  seemed  to 
be  rising  on  tiptoe,  to  peer  into  the  emaciated 
face  of  the  sculptor  and  find  out  if  their  creator 
were  still  alive.  Indeed,  his  face  bore  the  fixed¬ 
ness  of  death,  though  occasionally  his  thin  blue 
lips  moved  slightly  as  if  in  prayer,  or  in  com¬ 
plaint  against  his  loneliness,  and  the  exaspera¬ 
ting  regularity  of  the  dripping  eaves,  which 
seemed  to  measure  off  slowly  the  dreary  hours 
of  his  illness. 

That  evening  his  servant  appeared  slightly 
tipsy,  which  made  her  more  loquacious  than 
usual. 
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She  said  to  him  : 

“  I  have  so  much  work  to  do  that  I  can 
only  come  twice  a  day  to  attend  you.  Had 
you  not  better  call  in  a  Sister  of  Mercy  ?  It 
will  cost  you  nothing,  and  she  will  nurse  you 
better  than  I  can.” 

Although  Kamionka  was  inwardly  pleased 
with  this  suggestion,  so  contradictory  was  his 
disposition  that  he  rejected  it. 

After  the  departure  of  the  servant  he  began 
to  think  of  it.  “  Sister  of  Mercy  !  Ay  !  she 
does  not  cost  anything,  and,  besides,  what  a 
help  and  comfort !  ”  Like  all  sick  people 
Kamionka  conjured  up  a  multitude  of  imaginary 
ills,  and  combated  a  thousand  petty  miseries, 
all  of  which  added  to  his  annoyance  and  im¬ 
patience.  For  hours  he  would  lie  with  his 
head  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position  before 
he  made  any  attempt  to  change  his  pillow. 
Often  when  he  was  cold  at  night  he  longed 
for  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  if  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  light  a  candle,  how  much  more  so 
would  it  be  for  him  to  boil  water  !  A  Sister 
of  Mercy  would  do  all  this  for  him  with  her 
proverbial  kindly  thoughtfulness  ;  such  help 
would  rob  his  sickness  of  half  its  terrors  :  he 
at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  illness  under 
such  conditions  would  be  desirable  and  fortunate 
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and  he  wondered  in  his  heart  if  this  poor  happi¬ 
ness  were  possible  for  him. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  if  a  good  Sister 
would  only  bring  to  his  studio  her  serenity 
and  quiet  cheer,  then  perhaps  the  weather 
might  clear  up  and  the  eternal  drip,  drip,  of 
the  eaves  would  cease  to  persecute  him. 

He  regretted  at  last  that  he  had  not  accepted 
the  advice  of  his  servant.  The  long  dreary 
night  was  approaching.  She  would  not  come 
back  until  the  morning.  He  felt  that  this 
night  would  be  worse  than  others. 

Then  he  thought  what  a  great  sufferer  he 
was,  comparing  his  present  life  with  the 
happy  years  of  long  ago,  which  stood  out 
vividly  in  his  mind.  As  before,  he  had  con¬ 
nected  the  good  Sister  in  his  weakened  mind 
with  fair,  bright  weather  ;  so  the  memory  of 
those  bygone  happy  days  conjured  up  scenes 
of  sunshine  and  joy. 

He  began  then  to  think  of  his  dead  wife, 
and  talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  present,  as  he 
always  did  when  he  felt  badly.  In  the  end  he 
grew  tired  of  this,  became  weaker,  and  dozed  off. 

The  candle  standing  on  the  bureau  burned 
low  in  the  socket,  the  flame  turned  blue, 
flickered  wildly,  and  at  last  went  out,  leaving 
the  studio  in  darkness. 
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Meanwhile,  the  eaves  were  dripping ;  drop  by 
drop  the  water  fell  with  regularity  as  if  distilling 
all  the  sin,  sorrow,  and  sadness  of  the  world. 

Kamionka  had  a  long  and  refreshing  sleep ; 
he  awoke  suddenly  with  a  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  had  happened  in  the  studio. 
The  morning  had  dawned  brightly.  The  marble 
and  plaster  looked  white.  The  wide  Venetian 
window  opposite  his  bed  let  in  the  glorious  light. 

Bathed  in  this  glow  Kamionka  saw  a  figure 
sitting  by  his  bedside. 

He  opened  wide  his  eyes  and  gazed  intently ; 
it  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  Sitting  there  motion¬ 
less,  her  face  turned  slightly  towards  the  window, 
her  head  bent,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  she 
seemed  to  pray.  The  patient  could  not  discern 
her  face,  but  quite  clearly  he  saw  her  white 
hood  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  delicate  arms. 

His  heart  began  to  beat  quickly  and  rapidly, 
as  through  his  brain  ran  those  questions  : 

“  When  did  the  servant  bring  the  Sister  ? 
How  did  she  get  in  ?  ” 

Again  he  thought  that  what  he  saw  was 
an  optical  illusion,  due  to  his  weakness,  and 
he  shut  his  eyes. 

A  moment  later  he  opened  them. 

The  Sister  was  sitting  in  the  same  place, 
motionless  as  before,  absorbed  in  prayer. 
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A  strange  feeling,  of  mingled  fear  and  great 
joy,  arose  in  him.  Some  unknown  force  at¬ 
tracted  his  gaze  to  the  figure.  He  thought 
he  had  seen  it  somewhere  before,  but  where 
and  when  he  could  not  recall.  Then  arose  in 
him  an  irresistible  desire  to  behold  her  face, 
but  the  white  hood  concealed  it.  Kamionka, 
without  knowing  why,  did  not  dare  to  speak, 
to  move,  to  breathe.  The  feeling  of  fear  and 
joy  grew  stronger  in  him,  and  he  wondered 
what  the  feeling  portended. 

Meanwhile  the  dawn  merged  into  radiant 
morning.  How  beautiful  all  nature  must  look 
outside  !  The  studio  was  suddenly  filled  with 
a  glorious  almost  supernatural  light.  The 
waves  of  golden  brightness  like  a  mighty  tide 
flooded  the  room  so  overwhelmingly  that  the 
marbles  were  drowned  and  melted  in  the  glow, 
the  walls  receded  and  disappeared,  and  Kamionka 
found  himself  in  luminous,  limitless  space. 

Then  he  saw  the  white  hood  of  the  nun 
lose  its  shape,  vibrate  on  its  edges,  fade  and 
float  away  like  a  bright  mist  suffused  with 
sunlight. 

The  Sister  slowly  turned  her  face  towards 
him,  and  suddenly  this  lonely,  despairing  suf¬ 
ferer  saw  in  a  brilliant  aureole  the  well-known, 
the  well-beloved  face  of  his  wife. 
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He  sprang  up  on  his  bed,  and  there  escaped 
him  a  cry  in  which  all  the  years  of  sorrow, 
suffering,  and  despair  were  pent. 

“  Sophia  !  Sophia  !  ”  He  pressed  her  closely 
to  his  breast,  and  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

The  light  grew  still  more  glorious. 

“  You  have  not  forgotten  me,"  she  said  at 
last.  “  By  my  prayers  I  have  gained  an  easy 
death  for  you,  and  I  have  come.” 

Kamionka  held  her  tightly  in  his  embrace, 
as  if  he  feared  that  this  blessed  vision  and 
this  wondrous  light  would  escape  him. 

“  I  am  ready  to  die,"  he  answered,  “  if  only 
you  remain  with  me.” 

She  smiled  with  an  angelic  smile ;  and  re¬ 
moving  one  hand  from  his  neck  and  pointing 
downwards,  she  said  : 

“  You  have  died  already  :  look  yonder  !  " 

Kamionka  followed  the  direction  of  her  finger. 
There,  under  his  feet,  through  the  window  in 
the  roof,  he  saw  the  interior  of  his  gloomy, 
lonesome  studio  ;  and  on  the  bed  lay  his  own 
body  with  wide-opened  mouth  and  staring  eyes. 

He  regarded  this  emaciated  body  as  some¬ 
thing  quite  outside  him.  And  presently  the 
world  receded  from  his  view. 
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This  story  is  essentially  autobiographical.  The  hero  who  is 
called  Henryk  is  Sienkiewicz  himself.  Selim  is  really  the  son  of 
old  Mirza  Davidowicz,  a  wealthy  Tartar  landowner  in  Podlasie, 
Poland,  near  the  estate  of  Sienkiewicz’s  own  father.  That  part  of 
Poland  where  the  author  was  born  and  reared  was  peopled  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  many  Tartar  “mirzas”  or  Princes,  who 
kept  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  frequently  amassed  great 
wealth. 
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I  CRAWLED  swiftly  and  silently  like  a  snake 
through  the  barberry  bushes  surrounding  the 
summer-house,  and  approached  the  wall.  Then 
I  could  see  and  hear  everything.  I  pushed  aside 
the  delicate  leaves  of  the  hops,  and  listened. 

“  Somebody  is  there,”  I  heard  in  Hania’s  quiet 
voice. 

“No!  It  is  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,” 
answered  Selim.  I  looked  at  them  through  the 
green  foliage.  Selim  sat  beside  her  on  a  low 
bench.  She  was  pale  as  death  and  her  eyes 
were  closed ;  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder. 
He  clasped  his  arms  about  her  waist  and  tenderly 
embraced  her. 

“  I  love,  Hania  !  I  love  !  I  love  !  ”  he  repeated 
in  a  whisper,  as  he  tried  to  kiss  her.  She  drew 
back,  but  nevertheless  their  lips  met,  and  re¬ 
mained  thus  pressed  together  for  a  long  time ;  ah  ! 
to  me  it  seemed  a  century.  And  then  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  told  each  other  everything  in 
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those  kisses.  A  kind  of  bashfulness  closed  their 
lips.  They  had  courage  enough  to  kiss,  but  not 
to  speak. 

I  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  summer-house 
— darkness  covered  my  eyes,  my  head  swam  and 
the  earth  seemed  slipping  from  beneath  my  feet 
into  infinite  space.  But  still  I  wished  to  listen, 
though  it  cost  me  my  life,  and  by  a  supreme 
effort  I  regained  command  over  myself ;  and, 
breathing  in  the  air  through  fever-parched  lips, 
I  stayed. 

“  I  believe  you,  I  believe  you,  Selim,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  Henryk.  I  do  not  understand  him. 
They  want  to  send  me  away — they  think  he  is 
in  love  with  me.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel  that 

he  will  be  an  obstacle  between  us,  and  I - ” 

And  she  finished  in  a  whisper : 

“  I  love  you  very,  very  dearly  !  ” 

“  Listen,  Hania,”  said  Selim ;  “  there  is  no 
human  power  that  can  separate  us.  If  Henryk 
forbids  me  to  come  here,  I  will  write  to  you. 
Come  to  the  garden  every  evening  at  dusk ;  I 
will  be  near  the  pond.  If  they  try  to  send  you 
away,  I  will  not  permit  it ;  I  will  not,  as  there 
is  a  God  in  Heaven  !  ” 

He  seized  her  hands  and  pressed  them 
passionately  to  his  lips.  She  sprang  from  his 
side. 
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“  I  hear  somebody  coming  !  ”  she  exclaimed  in 
fear. 

They  moved  away,  though  nobody  was  coming. 
The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  threw  a  golden  glare 
over  them,  a  glare  that  seemed  to  me  blood-red. 

Before  I  could  believe  that  I  had  lost  Hania’s 
heart  I  had  felt  that  I  must  have  absolute  proof; 
and  now  that  I  had  this  proof  a  burden  seemed 
to  drop  from  my  heart ;  now  misfortune  raised 
its  visor,  and  I  gazed  on  its  icy  face,  into  its 
stony  eyes ;  and  now,  in  place  of  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty  regarding  my  happiness,  there  arose 
in  my  heart  a  feeling  a  hundred  times  worse — 
the  feeling  of  impotence,  of  not  knowing  how  to 
fight  him. 

My  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  and  wrath. 
The  voice  of  sacrifice  which  before  had  cried, 
“  Give  up  Hania  for  the  sake  of  her  happiness !  ” 
was  now  silent.  Some  new  actuating  power 
whose  name  was  Vengeance  awoke  in  my  heart. 
I  hated  them  both.  “I  will  stake  my  life,”  I 
thought,  li  I  will  stake  everything  in  this  world 
that  one  can  value,  but  I  will  not  let  them  be 
happy.” 

I  had  found  a  mission  in  life ;  the  horizon  grew 
brighter,  and  when  I  returned  home  I  was  almost 
quiet  and  collected.  Hania  and  Selim  were  in 
the  drawing-room  with  the  rest  of  the  guests. 
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It  was  not  true  !  I  did  not  hate  her !  I  loved 
her  more  than  ever.  But  when  I  saw  Selim  I 
felt  like  strangling  him.  Oh !  it  was  he  whom 
I  hated  with  all  the  power  of  my  soul.  I  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  whispering  to  him  : 

"  Go  home !  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow  at 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  I  want  to  talk  with  you, 
and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  come  here  any 
more.  Our  friendly  relations  must  be  at  an 
end.” 

The  blood  rushed  to  Selim's  face. 

li  What  does  this  mean  ?  ” 

**  I  will  explain  to  you  to-morrow.  Do  you 
understand  ?  To-morrow  at  six  o'clock.” 

•  ••••• 

Next  day  at  six  o'clock  I  was  at  the  edge  of 
the  forest.  I  found  Selim  there  waiting  for  me. 
Riding  thither  I  had  promised  myself  solemnly 
that  I  would  be  calm. 

“  What  do  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?  ”  asked  Selim. 

“  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  know  everything. 
You  love  Hania  and  she  loves  you.  Mirza,  you 
have  acted  dishonourably ;  you  have  trapped 
Hania’s  heart.” 

Selim  became  pale ;  he  was  wild  with  anger. 
He  drew  so  near  to  me  that  our  horses  touched 
each  other. 

“  Why  ?  ” 
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“  In  the  first  place,  because  you  are  a  Maho¬ 
metan  and  she  is  a  Christian — you  cannot  marry 
her.” 

“  I  will  change  my  religion.” 

“Your  father  will  not  permit  you  to  do  so.” 

“  Oh,  he  shall,  and  then - ” 

“  Then  there  are  other  obstacles.  Even  though 
you  were  to  change  your  religion,  neither  my 
father  nor  I  will  give  Hania  to  you.  Do  you 
understand  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  not  ask  you  for  her.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand,  in  your  turn  ?  ” 

I  was  still  quiet,  keeping  to  the  last  the  news 
of  Hania’s  departure. 

“Not  only  she  will  not  be  yours,”  I  said 
quietly,  laying  stress  on  every  word,  “  but  you 
will  never  see  her  again.  I  know  you  will  write 
to  her,  but  I  will  watch  and  your  messenger 
shall  be  flogged.  You  shall  not  come  near  our 
home  any  more.  I  forbid  you.” 

“We  shall  see,”  he  answered,  panting  with 
anger ;  “  and  now,  let  me  speak  in  my  turn.  It 
is  not  I,  but  you  who  are  acting  shamefully.  I 
asked  you  if  you  loved  her ;  you  answered  no. 
I  wished  to  withdraw ;  you  rejected  my  sacrifice. 
Who  is  guilty  ?  You  lied  when  you  said  you 
did  not  love  her.  Out  of  selfishness  and  egotisti¬ 
cal  pride  you  were  ashamed  to  own  that  you 
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loved  her.  You  loved  her  secretly ;  I  loved  her 
openly.  You  poisoned  her  life ;  I  tried  to  make 
her  happy.  Who  is  guilty  ?  I  would  have 
withdrawn  —  as  God  sees  me,  I  would  have 
withdrawn.  Now  it  is  too  late.  Now  she  loves 
me.  And  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
You  may  forbid  my  visits,  you  may  intercept  my 
letters,  but  I  swear  to  you  that  neither  will  I 
give  her  up,  nor  will  I  forget  her,  but  I  will  love 
her  for  ever.  I  am  acting  openly  and  honestly ; 
I  love  her  better  than  anything  in  the  world, 
and  I  live  only  in  her  love.  I  wish  to  bring  no 
misfortune  on  your  house,  but  remember,  there 
is  in  me  something  so  terrible  that  I  fear  myself. 
I  am  ready  for  anything/’ 

He  spoke  all  this  very  rapidly.  He  was  very 
pale  ;  a  mighty  love  flooded  the  Tartar’s  Oriental 
nature  and  radiated  from  his  eyes  like  warmth 
from  a  fire.  But  I  paid  no  attention  to  this,  and 
I  answered  with  cold  determination : 

44  I  did  not  come  here  to  listen  to  your  confi¬ 
dences.  I  scorn  your  threats  and  I  repeat : 
Hania  will  never  be  yours !  My  father  has 
decided  that  to-morrow  she  goes  to  Nice  with 
Pani  Ustrzycka,  to  join  my  mother  there.  You 
shall  never  see  her  again.  And  now — good-bye.” 
44  We  shall  see.” 

41  We  shall  see.” 
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I  turned  my  horse  and  rode  home  without 
looking  back. 

During  the  next  two  days  every  one  in  our 
house  was  sad.  Poor  Hania  knew  that  she  must 
go,  and  the  knowledge  filled  her  with  despair. 
She  wished  to  look  to  me  for  protection,  but  I 
carefully  avoided  remaining  alone  with  her.  I 
knew  that  she  could  compel  me  to  do  what  she 
wished.  I  avoided  even  her  looks. 

I  noticed  that  as  the  hour  of  departure  ap¬ 
proached,  Hania  grew  more  and  more  agitated. 
Her  whole  being  trembled  as  if  with  fear.  The 
sun  set  behind  thick  yellowish  clouds  threaten¬ 
ing  a  storm.  Several  times  the  far-off  thunder 
rumbled,  as  a  warning  of  the  nearing  storm. 
The  air  was  heavy  and  moist,  and  charged  with 
electricity.  The  birds  hid  beneath  the  leaves, 
and  only  the  trees  swayed  in  the  wind.  At  last 
everything  became  quiet.  The  leaves  ceased  to 
move ;  it  was  as  though  nature  had  swooned. 
From  the  barn  was  heard  the  mournful  lowing  of 
the  cattle;  it  seemed  as  though  a  gloomy  fore¬ 
boding  spread  over  the  land. 

I  wished  to  reach  Ustrzycha  before  the  storm 
burst,  and  rushed  to  the  stable  to  order  the 
carriage  to  be  got  ready.  When  I  came  back 
I  asked  the  servant : 

“  Where  is  Hania  ?  Is  she  ready  ?  " 
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“Yes.  About  half-an-hour  ago  she  went  to 
the  chapel  to  pray.” 

I  went  to  the  chapel ;  I  did  not  find  her  there. 
Then  I  sought  her  in  the  dining-room,  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  not  there. 

“Hania!  Hania!”  I  cried.  There  was  no 
answer. 

I  went  to  her  room,  thinking  she  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill.  The  old  servant  Wendrowska 
was  there,  weeping. 

“Where  is  Panienka?  ”  I  asked  impatiently. 

“  Panienka  went  into  the  garden.”  I  rushed 
out  in  search  of  her. 

“  Hania !  Hania !  We  must  be  going.” 
Silence. 

“Hania!  Hania!” 

The  only  answer  was  the  uneasy  rustle  of  the 
leaves  under  the  first  breath  of  the  storm.  A 
few  big  drops  of  rain  fell ;  then  silence  again. 

“  Hania  !  Hania  !  ” 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard 
an  answer  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden.  I 
breathed  again.  “  What  an  idiot  I  am  !  ”  I 
thought,  as  I  ran  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  voice  came.  I  did  not  find  anything  or 
anybody. 

On  this  side  the  garden  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  fence,  separating  it  from  the  field  in  which 
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the  shepherd  watched  the  sheep.  I  called  to 
him : 

“  Ignac.” 

Ignac  doffed  his  cap  and  came  to  the  fence. 

"  Have  you  seen  Panienka  ?  ” 

“  I  have  seen  her.  She  went  out  driving  a 
little  while  ago.” 

“  Driving  !  Which  way  did  she  go  ?  ” 

“Towards  the  forest,  with  the  Panicz  of 
Chorzel.  Oh !  they  were  driving  as  fast  as  the 
horses  would  go.” 

“Jesu —  Maria!  Hania  has  eloped  with 
Selim !  ” 

Everything  grew  black  before  my  eyes,  and 
suddenly  a  lightning  flash  seemed  to  dart  through 
my  brain.  I  remembered  Hania’s  uneasiness — 
the  letter  I  had  seen  in  her  hand.  Everything 
had  been  planned.  Mirza  had  written  to  her, 
had  seen  her.  They  had  chosen  the  moment 
before  departure,  because  they  knew  that  every 
one  would  be  busy.  Jesu  —  Maria!  A  cold 
perspiration  bathed  my  whole  body.  I  do  not 
remember  how  I  reached  the  piazza. 

“A  horse  !  a  horse  !  ”  I  shouted. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  Ksiondz  Ludwik, 
our  tutor.  But  only  the  thunder  answered  him. 
The  wind  whistled  in  my  ears  as  I  tore  along  on 
my  horse  like  a  madman.  I  took  the  direction 
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they  had  taken.  I  took  a  short  cut  and  leaped 
a  fence,  another,  and  another,  and  still  rushed 
on.  Their  traces  were  plain.  But  now  the 
storm  burst,  and  it  grew  dark. 

The  zigzag  lightning  cut  fiery  lines  on  the 
black  clouds,  and  sometimes  the  whole  sky  was 
one  flame.  Then  again  there  was  a  great  calm. 
The  rain  poured  in  torrents.  The  trees  bent 
and  swayed  convulsively.  My  horse,  urged  on 
by  whip  and  spur,  began  to  snort  and  moan,  and 
I  snorted  also — with  rage.  Bent  over  the  horse’s 
neck,  I  followed  the  traces  in  the  road,  seeing 
and  thinking  of  nothing  else.  At  length  I  reached 
the  forest. 

At  that  moment  the  storm  increased.  A 
paroxysm  of  wrath  seized  earth  and  heaven. 
The  trees  bowed  like  a  field  of  wheat;  an  echo 
of  the  thunder  resounded  in  the  darkness.  The 
noise  of  the  thunderbolts,  the  crash  of  the  falling 
branches,  mingled  in  hellish  music.  I  could  no 
longer  see  any  traces,  but  still  I  rushed  onward 
like  the  wind.  Only  when  I  got  beyond  the 
forest  could  I  see  them  again  by  the  glare  of  the 
lightning.  But  meantime  I  noticed  that  the 
snorting  of  my  horse  had  increased,  and  that  his 
pace  was  diminishing.  I  redoubled  the  blows  of 
my  whip.  Here,  beyond  the  forest,  a  sea  of 
sand  commenced.  I  could  skirt  the  side  of  it, 
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but  Selim  had  been  obliged  to  go  right  through 
it,  so  his  flight  was  slackened.  I  raised  my 
eyes. 

"  O  Lord !  ”  I  cried  in  despair,  “  permit  me 
to  reach  them,  and  then  kill  me  if  need  be.” 
And  my  prayer  was  heard.  A  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  rent  the  darkness,  and  by  its  bloody 
light  I  saw  the  rapidly  driven  carriage.  I  could 
not  see  the  faces  of  the  occupants,  but  I  was 
sure  it  was  the  fugitives.  About  half  a  mile 
separated  us,  but  they  were  not  driving  fast,  for 
the  darkness  and  the  flood  obliged  Selim  to  drive 
carefully. 

I  shouted  with  mingled  wrath  and  joy — now 
they  could  not  escape. 

Selim  turned,  shouting,  too,  and  began  to  whip 
his  horses.  By  the  glare  of  the  lightning  Hania 
recognised  me  also,  and  I  saw  her  grasp  Selim’s 
arm  while  he  said  something  to  her.  In  a  few 
seconds  I  was  so  near  that  I  could  hear  his  voice. 

“  I  have  a  pistol  with  me  !  ”  he  shouted  through 
the  darkness.  “  Come  no  nearer,  or  I  fire  !  ” 

I  paid  no  attention  to  the  threat,  but  drew 
nearer  and  nearer. 

“  Stop  !”  cried  Selim.  “Stop!” 

I  was  not  more  than  fifteen  paces  from  them, 
but  the  road  was  better  now,  and  Selim  lashed 
his  horses  to  a  gallop.  The  distance  between 
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us  increased  for  a  while,  but  still  I  was  near 
enough  to  reach  them.  At  that  moment  Selim 
turned  and  took  aim.  He  looked  threatening, 
but  aimed  quietly.  One  moment  more  and  I  could 
seize  the  carriage.  At  that  instant  Selim  fired ; 
my  horse  sprang  to  one  side,  made  several  con¬ 
vulsive  bounds  and  then  knelt  on  his  fore  feet.  I 
raised  him,  but  he  sank  back  on  his  haunches,  and, 
blowing  heavily,  he  fell  with  me  to  the  ground. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  started  to  run  after 
the  carriage ;  it  was  a  vain  effort.  The}'  left 
me  farther  and  farther  behind,  and  at  last  I 
saw  the  carriage  only  when  the  lightning  flashed. 
Then  it  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  the 
distance.  I  tried  to  shout,  but  had  not  breath 
enough  left.  The  rattle  of  the  wheels  became 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  I  stumbled  over 
a  stone  and  fell. 

After  awhile  I  raised  myself.  “  They  are 
gone !  ”  I  repeated  aloud  in  despair. 

I  was  helpless  and  alone  in  the  storm  and  the 
night.  That  devilish  Tartar  had  got  the  best  of 
me  !  Ah  !  if  only  my  brother  had  not  gone  with 
my  father — if  both  of  us  had  given  chase  !  What 
to  do  now !  What  to  do  now  !  I  shouted  aloud 
in  order  to  hear  my  own  voice,  and  to  keep  me 
from  going  mad.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
wind  laughed  and  whispered  mockingly :  "  You 
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sit  here  in  the  road  without  a  horse,  and  he  is 
gone  with  her.” 

I  slowly  returned  to  where  my  horse  lay.  A 
stream  of  black  blood  flowed  from  his  nostrils, 
but  he  was  still  alive,  and  he  turned  his  agonised 
i  eyes  on  me.  I  sat  beside  him — I,  too,  in  agony. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  I  sat  there.  When  I 
came  to  myself  the  storm  had  passed.  My  dead 
horse  brought  back  everything  to  me. 

I  looked  around  to  see  where  I  was,  and 
noticed  in  the  distance  the  light  of  a  house.  I 
started  off  in  that  direction :  it  proved  to  be 
Ustrzyca.  I  determined  to  go  to  the  chateau 
and  see  Pan  Ustrzycki,  who  had  not  yet  re¬ 
tired  to  rest.  When  he  saw  me  he  fell  back, 
frightened  : 

“  Henryk  !  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ” 

“  A  great  misfortune,  sir !  ”  and  I  told  him  all 
that  had  happened,  except  the  fact  that  I  was  in 
love  with  Hania. 

“Then  you  must  fight  Selim  !  ” 

“Yes,  I  will  fight  him  to-morrow,  but  to-day 
I  must  pursue.  Give  me  the  best  horses  you 
have,  I  beseech  you.” 

“There  is  no  need  of  that.  They  have  not 
gone  far.  I  am  sure  they  are  in  Chorzele :  they 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  go  there.  I  am 
also  sure  that  the  old  Mirza  has  locked  up  the 
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youngster  and  will  return  the  girl  to  your  house. 
But  Hania — Hania:  no.” 

We  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  I  said . 
“  I  prefer  to  challenge  Selim  by  letter.” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  the  old  Mirza  will  not  allow  him 
to  fight.  I  shall  not  tell  my  father  either,  for 
I  am  sure  he  would  challenge  Selim’s  father,  who 
is  guiltless.” 

“Well,  for  a  nobleman,  whether  old  or  young, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  fight.  You  are  right :  sit 
down  and  write  your  letter.” 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows :  “  You  are 
a  villain.  With  this  letter  I  strike  you  across 
the  face.  If  you  do  not  come  to  the  forest  near 
Wach’s  house  to-morrow,  with  pistols  and  swords, 
you  will  show  that  you  are  also  a  coward.” 

An  hour  later  I  reached  my  home.  It  was 
very  late,  but  there  were  lights  in  every  window. 
When  the  roll  of  my  carriage  wheels  was  heard 
before  the  house  Ksiondz  Ludwik  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

“  Don’t  make  a  noise,”  he  cautioned. 

“  Hania  ?  ”  I  asked  feverishly. 

“  Yes,  she  is  back.  The  old  Mirza  brought 
her.  Come  in  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

When  we  entered  I  asked  him,  “  Has  my 
father  returned  ?  ” 
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“  Yes.  He  returned  soon  after  the  old  Mirza’s 
departure.  The  doctor  is  with  him ;  we  fear  he 
will- have  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  To-morrow  you 
must  beg  him  not  to  challenge  the  old  Mirza ; 
he  is  innocent  of  any  guilt ;  he  has  flogged  Selim 
and  brought  Hania  here  and  told  the  servants 
to  be  silent.” 

Pan  Ustrzycki  was  right  then. 

“How  is  Hania?” 

“  She  was  wet  to  the  skin.  She  has  fever ; 
your  father  scolded  her  terribly,  poor  child  !  ” 

When  the  priest  left  me  alone  in  my  room  I 
took  from  its  hooks  the  old  sword  which  was 
famous  in  our  family,  and  I  inspected  my  pistols, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  fight.  I  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  meeting,  nor  did  I  wish  to  do  so. 
I  only  wished  to  fight — to  kill — that  was  all. 

When  I  had  finished  these  preparations  it  was 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  threw  myself 
into  an  armchair  and  began  to  think  over  the 
whole  affair.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  other  way  to  settle  the  whole  matter  save 
by  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Day  began  to  break.  I  blew  out  the  candles ; 
the  dining  -  room  clock  struck  half-past  four. 
“  Well,  it  is  time !  ”  I  thought,  and  throwing  a 
cloak  over  my  shoulders  to  conceal  my  weapons, 
I  went  out. 
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I  had  nearly  reached  the  bridge  when  I  stopped, 
rooted  to  the  ground  by  what  I  saw.  My  father 
stood  there,  gazing  down  into  the  water.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  and  had 
gone  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

“What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ”  he  asked  me. 

I  blushed  like  a  school-girl.  I  could  not  lie, 
so  I  said : 

“I  am  going  to  fight  Selim.” 

I  thought  my  father  would  be  angry,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  He  asked  quietly  : 

“  Who  challenged  ?  ” 

“I  challenged  him.” 

“Without  consulting  your  father  —  without 
telling  him  a  wrord  about  it  ?  ” 

“  I  challenged  him  yesterday,  before  I  could 
see  you,  and  then  I  was  afraid  you  would 
prevent  me.” 

My  heart  ached  worse  than  ever  before. 

“Father,”  I  said,  “I  entreat  you  in  the  name 
of  everything  that  is  holy  to  you,  by  the  memory 
of  your  father,  do  not  stop  me  from  fighting  the 
Tartar.  I  remember  that  you  have  called  me 
a  democrat,  and  were  angry  with  me  on  that 
account.  Father,  he  wronged  Hania.  Can  I 
forgive  him  for  that  ?  People  must  not  say  that 
our  family  permitted  an  orphan  to  be  wronged, 
and  did  not  avenge  her.  I  am  very  guilty ;  I 
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was  in  love  with  her,  and  I  did  not  declare  it  to 
my  father ;  but  I  swear  to  you  that  even  were  I 
not  in  love  with  her  I  would  still  act  in  this  way 
to  avenge  the  honour  of  our  house,  our  family, 
our  blood.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  it  is  a 
noble  deed ;  and  you,  father,  will  not  prevent  me 
from  accomplishing  it.  I  know  I  am  not  yet  of 
age,  but  is  not  my  honour  the  same  as  though  I 
were  ?  I  have  challenged  and  have  given  my 
word,  and  you  have  always  taught  me  that  a 
nobleman’s  honour  is  his  supreme  law.  Father, 
I  have  given  my  word.  Hania  is  wronged,  and 
there  is  a  blot  on  our  house.  Father  !  ” 

I  clung  to  his  arm,  I  wept,  and  as  I  spoke  his 
stern  face  grew'  milder  and  became  more  and 
more  kind.  He  lifted  his  eyes,  and  a  heavy  tear 
— the  tear  of  a  true  father — rolled  down  his 
cheek.  He  was  fighting  with  himself,  for  he 
loved  me  above  everything  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  he  feared  for  me.  But  at  last  he  bent 
his  grey  head  and  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  as 
hardly  to  be  heard  : 

“  May  the  God  of  your  ancestors  help  you ! 
Go  and  fight  the  Tartar.” 

We  fell  into  each  other’s  arms.  My  father 
pressed  me  to  his  breast,  and  so  held  me  for  a 
long  time.  Finally  he  controlled  his  emotion 
and  said  to  me  gaily : 
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"  Fight,  then,  my  dear  boy,  until  it  is  heard 
in  the  heavens.”  I  kissed  his  hand,  and  he 
asked  :  “  Sabres  or  pistols  ?  ” 

“  He  will  choose.” 

11  And  witnesses  ?  ” 

“  Without  witnesses.  I  trust  him ;  he  trusts 
me.  We  need  no  witnesses,  father.” 

I  threw  myself  on  his  neck ;  it  was  time  for 
me  to  be  going.  When  I  had  gone  about  a 
furlong  I  turned  back.  My  father  still  stood  on 
the  bridge  and  made  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross 
over  me.  The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell 
upon  his  erect  figure,  and  surrounded  him  with 
a  kind  of  halo.  And  standing  thus  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  with  raised  hands,  the  old  veteran  seemed 
to  me  like  an  eagle  blessing  his  young  one,  wish¬ 
ing  him  a  wide  and  free  life,  such  as  he  himself 
had  formerly  enjoyed. 

My  whole  heart  throbbed  with  such  joy  and 
confidence,  such  faith  and  enthusiasm,  that  if 
there  had  been  ten  Selims  waiting  for  me  at 
Wach’s  house,  I  would  have  challenged  them  all. 

At  last  I  reached  the  house.  Selim  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  I  must  say 
frankly  that  when  I  saw  him  standing  there  I 
felt  in  my  heart  as  a  wolf  must  feel  when  he 
looks  on  his  prey.  We  looked  inquiringly  and 
threateningly  into  each  other’s  eyes.  Selim  had 
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changed  during  the  last  two  days.  He  had 
grown  thin  and  plain ;  or,  perhaps,  it  only 
seemed  so  to  me — that  is,  that  he  had  grown 
ugly.  His  eyes  shone  feverishly,  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  quivered. 

We  went  at  once  into  the  forest,  and  on  the 
way  neither  spoke  a  word.  At  last,  on  reaching 
a  small  open  space  among  the  pine  trees,  I 
stopped  and  said : 

“  Here,  if  you  wish.” 

He  nodded,  and  began  to  unbutton  his  coat. 

“  Choose  !  ”  said  1,  pointing  to  the  swords  and 
pistols. 

He  pointed  to  his  sword.  It  was  a  Turkish 
weapon,  with  a  much-curved  Damascus  blade. 

Meanwhile  I  took  off  my  coat.  He  followed 
my  example,  but  before  doing  so  he  handed  me 
a  letter. 

“  If  I  am  killed,  give  that  to  Panna  Hania.” 

“  I  refuse.” 

**  It  is  an  explanation.” 

“  Very  well  then.” 

While  thus  talking  we  rolled  up  our  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  Only  now  did  my  heart  begin  to  beat 
more  quickly.  Selim  seized  the  hilt  of  his 
weapon.  He  stretched  himself,  struck  a  proud 
fighting,  challenging  attitude,  and,  holding  the 
sword  above  his  head,  said  briskly : 
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“  I  am  ready." 

I  took  the  same  position,  and  we  crossed 
swords. 

“  Ready  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Let  us  begin." 

I  attacked  him  at  once  and  with  such  im¬ 
petuosity  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  several 
steps ;  and  meanwhile  he  could  hardly  stop 
the  play  of  my  sword,  but  to  every  stroke  he 
answered  with  such  rapidity  that  attack  and 
riposte  sounded  almost  simultaneously. 

His  face  flushed  and  his  nostrils  dilated.  His 
eyes  grew  fierce  in  Tartar  fashion  and  began  to 
sparkle.  For  a  while  there  were  heard  only  the 
clashing  of  the  blades,  the  dry  sound  of  the  steel, 
and  our  heavy  breathing. 

Selim  soon  understood  that  if  the  fight  were 
prolonged  he  would  be  defeated,  for  his  strength 
and  breath  could  not  hold  out.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  he  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  mad¬ 
ness,  a  fighting  frenzy.  His  hair,  dishevelled  by 
the  motion,  fell  over  his  forehead,  and  through 
his  parted  lips  showed  his  tightly  clenched 
teeth. 

His  Tartar  nature  was  aroused  to  madness 
by  the  feeling  of  a  sword  in  his  hand  and  by 
the  smell  of  blood.  But  I  was  his  superior,  in 
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that  I  was  possessed  of  equal  fury  and  greater 
strength. 

Once  he  did  not  parry  my  thrust,  and  the 
blood  spurted  from  his  shoulder.  After  a  few 
seconds  the  point  of  my  sword  touched  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  he  was  a  fearful  sight  with  that  red 
ribbon  of  blood  mingled  with  perspiration  flowing 
down  his  face,  into  his  mouth,  and  over  his  beard. 
This  seemed  to  excite  him  to  still  greater  fur}r. 
He  sprang  at  me  like  a  wounded  tiger.  The 
point  of  his  sword  whirled  about  my  head,  my 
breast,  my  shoulders.  I  parried  these  mad  blows 
with  difficulty,  the  more  because  I  was  planning 
how  to  attack  him. 

There  were  moments  when  we  drew  so  near 
each  other,  that  breast  touched  breast.  Suddenly 
Selim  made  a  spring  and  the  sword  whistled 
about  my  temples,  but  I  parried  it,  and  with 
such  force  that  Selim’s  head  remained  unpro¬ 
tected  for  a  time.  I  aimed  a  blow  calculated  to 
split  his  skull — and  it  was  as  though  a  flash  of 
lightning  struck  my  head.  I  exclaimed  “Jesus! 
Maria  !  ”  The  sword  flew  from  my  hand  :  I  fell 
forward  on  my  face. 

•  •  •  •  •  t 

I  knew  nothing  more.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  me.  I  remembered  nothing  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  awoke  I  was  lying  in  my  father’s 
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bed,  and  my  father  sat  near  me  in  an  armchair. 
I  tried  to  move,  but  could  not.  A  dreadful  pain 
in  my  head  reminded  me  of  what  had  happened, 
and  I  said  in  a  weak  voice : 

“  Father.” 

My  father  trembled — joy,  mingled  with  tender¬ 
ness,  shone  in  his  pale  face,  and  he  said : 

“  O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee.  He  is  saved.  What 
is  it,  my  dear  boy  ?  ” 

“  Father,  I  fought  with  Selim.” 

“  Yes,  dear  boy,  but  you  must  not  think  of 
that  now.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  and  then  I 
asked : 

“  Father,  who  brought  me  here  from  the 
forest  ?  ” 

“  I  brought  you  home  in  my  arms.” 

“  And  what  became  of  Selim  ?  ” 

“He  also  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  I  ordered 
him  to  be  carried  to  Chorzele.” 

I  wished  to  ask  about  Hania,  but  fainted 
again. 


Two  weeks  afterwards  I  was  on  my  feet,  and 
in  three  weeks  I  saw  Hania.  Ah  !  I  will  not 
even  try  to  describe  what  a  change  had  been 
wrought  in  that  beautiful,  spiritual  face.  The 
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smallpox,  which  was  then  working  havoc  in  the 
village,  had  ruined  her  beauty  so  terribly  that 
we  could  hardly  recognise  her.  When  the  poor 
girl  entered  the  drawing-room  where  I  sat,  and 
when  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  after  her 
illness,  although  I  had  sworn  to  myself  that  I 
would  not  betray  the  slightest  emotion,  I  at 
once  grew  so  weak  that  I  fainted.  How  terribly 
she  was  altered  ! 

When  I  regained  my  senses  Hania  was  weep¬ 
ing  with  self-pity  and  with  sympathy  for  me,  for 
I  looked  like  a  ghost. 

“  I  am  the  cause  of  it  all !  ”  she  sobbed. 

“  Haniulka !  my  dear  sister,  do  not  weep.  I 
shall  always  love  you !  ”  I  exclaimed,  and  I 
seized  her  hand,  wishing  to  kiss  it  as  before. 
Then  I  shivered  and  turned  away  my  head, 
for  those  hands  which  had  been  so  white  and 
delicate  were  dreadful  to  me  now,  covered  as 
they  were  with  black  spots  —  rough  and  re¬ 
pulsive. 

“  I  shall  always  love  you !  ”  I  repeated  with 
an  effort. 

I  was  lying.  In  my  heart  was  a  great  pity 
and  the  love  of  a  brother,  but  the  old  sentiment 
was  gone,  as  a  bird  that  flies  away,  leaving  no 
trace  of  his  presence. 

I  went  out  into  the  garden  and  sat  in  the 
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same  summer-house  where  Selim  had  told  her 
of  his  love ;  and  I  wept  there,  as  over  some 
dear  dead  one. 

My  father  entered  the  summer-house.  11  Poor 
boy !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  God  has  tried  you 
severely,  but  trust  in  Him.  He  always  knows 
what  He  is  doing  !  ” 

I  leaned  my  head  on  his  breast,  and  for  a 
while  we  were  silent.  Then  my  father  said : 

“  You  loved  her  very  much.  ,  Then  tell  me — 
if  I  should  say  to  you :  1 1  give  her  to  you — 
give  her  your  hand  for  your  whole  life  ’ — what 
would  you  answer  ?  ” 

“Father,”  I  answered,  “my  love  may  desert 
me,  but  not  my  honour.  I  am  ready.” 

My  father  embraced  me  tenderly.  “  God  will 
bless  you.  That  is  my  own  son.  But  it  is  not 
your  duty ;  it  is  Selim’s.” 

u  Will  he  come  here  ?  ” 

“  He  will  come  with  his  father.  He  knows 
all  about  it.” 

Towards  evening  Selim  and  his  father  arrived. 
When  he  saw  Hania,  he  flushed  and  then  grew 
very  white.  For  a  while  his  face  showed  the 
conflict  between  his  heart  and  his  conscience. 
It  was  evident  that  the  bird  called  love  had 
also  flown  from  him.  But  he  conquered  himself 
— noble  fellow  that  he  was — and  rose,  stretched 
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out  his  hands  to  her,  and  then  fell  on  his  knees 
before  her,  saying : 

“  Hania,  dearest,  I  am  always  the  same.  I 
will  never  leave  you  !” 

The  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
softly  pushed  him  aside. 

il  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  could  love  me 
now,”  said  she,  and  then  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  she  exclaimed  : 

“  Oh,  how  good,  how  noble  you  all  are !  I 
am  the  least  noble  and  the  most  sinful.  But 
everything  is  ended  now.  I  am  changed.” 

And  notwithstanding  the  old  Mirza’s  insistence, 
notwithstanding  Selim’s  prayers,  she  was  firm 
and  would  not  consent  to  marry  him.  The  first 
storm  of  life  had  broken  this  beautiful,  newly- 
opened  flower.  Poor  girl !  After  the  storm  she 
needed  some  peaceful  haven  where  her  wounded 
heart  might  be  lulled  to  rest. 

She  found  a  tranquil  and  holy  haven :  she 
became  a  Sister  of  Charity. 
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